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This volume is offered to Professor Amalendu Bose on the occasion of his 
retirement as Sir Gooroodas Banerjee Professor. His association with the 
bulletin of the English Department has always been most creative and 
inspiring for its career and, it is hoped, will continue to be so even after his 
retirement. The selection of the following essays dealing with various 
literary topics is best appreciated as a tribute to his wide range of interest 
and breadth of outlook. 

It is for the readers and for Dr. Bose to judge how far I have been 
successful in discharging the duty, entrusted to me by the Department, of 
editing this special issue. 

Thanks are due to our distinguished contributors and to those--parti> 
cularly Mr. Dilip Kumar Mukherjee of the Bulletin and the Calcutta Review 
»-who assisted me in various ways. 


DIPENDU CHAKRABARTI 
Guest-Editor. 




Pjofessor Amalendu Bose 





Swirling eddies spout no jets of hope : 

Adolescent urge spills over the waste. 

Life's fruition leaves a bitter taste. 

Unless resurgent youth finds greater scope 
To force its way up the forbidden slope. 

Encrusted with cant, barren, waste. 

To fling in careless abandon, youthful haste 
On the cactus-land a rich and fruitful hope. 

Dreamlit, the resurgents stumble and scatter 
round in broken, disordered, dismal ranks 

Beneath a moon that seems no heavenly matter. 

0 Guru, Radiant Moon of our eastern banks. 
Shower thy benediction and govern the surge 
Ever sweeping onward with Hist'ry's relentless urge. 

DEBi BANERJEA 

Qepartment of English, 
Calcutta University. 
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JOHN COLET AND RENAISSANCE 

HUMANISM 


KALYAN KUMAR CHATTERJEE 

Though the common view of the English Renaissance is that it 
arrived in England by one big stride with an impassioned outburst of 
imaginative literature, singnalled by, for example, Tottel's Miscellany 
(1557), yet that outburst has a traceable history of a developing Intellec- 
atul orientation. A modern scholar is aware that neither the chronology 
nor the content of the Renaissance v/s-a-v/s the medieval era can be a 
matter of rigid definition, and the two, if not symbiotic, contained each 
other in their wombs for a prolonged period of incubation. Their dis¬ 
tinctness as eras in terms of chronological boundaries is largely a conve¬ 
nient abstraction on the part of nineteenth century historiography Yet 
defined in terms of tendencies, the separation of these two "eras" is 
a logical, even inevitable, distinction. 

The Renaissance as an intellectual phenomenon started largely as a 
defence of the humanist literature of classical Greece and Rome against 
medieval strictures and Boccaccio's Genealogia Deorum (1360) vindicated 
the imaginative literature of the pagans by using the interpretive methods 
of the same Christianity which expelled the classical Muses from the 
university curriculum, namely allegorical interpretation. The inhibition 
from which imaginative literature suffered affected even Chaucer, who 
ended his Canterbury Tales with a retraction begging forgiveness for that 
he departed from "oure boke," which says "al that Is writen is writen for 
oure doctrine," and though he feels justified in translating Boethius, 
Consolations of Philosophy "othere bokes of Legendes of seintes,and 
omelies, and moralltee, and devocion," his "translacions and endytings 
of worldly vanitees" he revokes in this retraction.^ 

If Boccaccio was primarily a poet arguing on behalf of the world of 
classical letters to soften theological opposition to it, in England's John 
Colet (1466-1519) we have a theologian who adopted the methods of 
humanist literary scholarship in Biblical exegesis, studying and interpre¬ 
ting the Bible in the same ways as a literary scholar would interpret his 
material. In taking this position, Colet, whether or not he shared the 
literary affinities of Boccaccio and other Humanists, exmplified the fact 
that Humanism, which was in essence a revival of classical learning and 
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a reorientation of the methods of scholarship along classical lines, notably 
that of the classical "grammaticus," pervaded the intellectual atmosphere 
of Europe from various, sometimes opposing, directions. 

It is beyond the scope of this brief essay to even attempt a summary 
of Colet's career, except to say that between 1497 and 1504 he became 
an Oxford celebrity by his theological lectures in which he emerged as 
the champion of the new humanistic style of scholarly exegesis. In 1509 
he earned the praise of all Humanists by founding, or as some believe, 
refounding the St. Paul's School, which was, if not the first, one of the 
first, and certainly the biggest school in its time to reject the age-old 
scholastic curriculum and adopt the Humanism-inspired curriculum of 
"good literature" and Ciceronian eloquence. He realised that since schol¬ 
asticism had turned the universities into its strongholds. Humanism too 
must be an educational movement to create a counter-climate of opinion. 

Colet, however, has not left behind him any substantial and continuous 
body of educational writing except that in the Statutes of St. Paul's 
School (1518) and in the few pages that he contributed to the most 
famous grammar of the English Renaissance, namely, Lily's grammer 
(c. 1509), he emerges as the pioneer of the classical studies and humanist 
pedagogy, which found a more elaborate treatment in the hands of 
Erasmus, Vives, and the Englishman of a later generation, Roger Ascham. 
Yet in his theological works, the most extensive body of his writings to 
have survived, his views on learning and scholarship found scattered, but 
cogent expressions. The presence of humanist strains in his theological 
exegesis Is a significant index of the depths from which Humanism 
pervaded the intellectual atmosphere of England in the early Tudor era 
These theological exegesis prove that Colet revolted against the scholastics 
and that he sought to found theology on humanist scholarship, on the 
' new learning." A recent historian of the education of England under the 
Tudors writes of the "new learning" as the critical and historical study of 
scriptures in the original texts and of patristic writers".' This definition 
may be only a partial one forthe intellectual phenomenon under discussion, 
but it is a useful introduction to the humanist orientation of John Colet's 
exegetical style. ^ 

The first requisite for a historical and critical study of the scriptures 
was to revive the literal method of studying them, a method neglected 
in the medieval exegesis but championed by Colet. According to 
Erasmus, who wrote a brief biography of Colet In a letter to Justus 
Jonas*, Colet was- hostile to the scholastic theologians' over-appiication 
of philosophy and logical subtlety to theology to the neglect of the 
literal manner, to the"rash and overweening manner" of Thomas 
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Aquinas, who, as Colet viewed it, sought to explain everything by 
“profane phiolosophy.*" Colet in fact delivered a sizzling invective 
against the tendency to interpret scriptures by pagan philosophy and 
laid down the following dictum : 'Those books alone ought to be read, 
in which there is a salutary flavour of Christ, in which Christ Is set forth 
for us to feast upon. Those books in which Christ Is not found, are 
but a table of devils. Do not become readers of philosophers, compan¬ 
ions of devils.®'' 

But the above injunction should not be taken as an absolute proof 
of Colet's obscurantism in regard to the importance of the pagan 
classics in the education of a Christian. Firstly, Colet's targets of 
attacks were “philosophers," and not poets and orators, the study of 
whom was specially urged upon by humanist theories of education. 
Secondly, Colet could not have thrown all pagan philosophers out of 
court, since he himself was greatly influenced by Platonism, allusions to 
which abound in his theological lectures including the one in which 
the invective occurs.® Thirdly, and I believe that this was the case, 
Colet's disapproval of philosophers is derived from his opinion that the 
schoolmen neglected the primacy of the scriptures and attempted to 
explain everything by “profane philosophy," by which Colet obviously 
meant the Aristotelian philosophical machinery of the scholastics. 
Aristotle was the “philosopher" of the scholastic Middle Ages. But 
in Plato and platoniziang theologins of the Renaissance, such as Ficinoa, 
“than whose language there can be nothing finer in philosophy,as 
Colet himself commented, he found an exhilarating philosophical 
eloquence. The philosophical language of Plato helped him invest the 
Christian theology with eloquence. But in the scholastics' use of 
Aristotelian philosophy, Colet saw no attention paid to the scriptures, 
and that explains Colet's Intolerance for the “philosphers." 

Colet's advocacy for the primacy of scriptures aligned him with the 
Protestant Reformers who demanded literal exegesis of the Bible. “The 
object of the schoolmen," wrote Farrar, “is often far less to explain the 
meaning of a passage than to work it up dialectically, under the 
categories of Aristotle, and to arrange in the systematic form of endless 
sub-division of every possible lesson, which they think can be extorted 
from it."® Colet's criticism of the scholastics interpretation of the 
scriptures was not far different from the one above. Erasmus recorded 
Colet to have said of the Scotists that “it was the sign of a poor and 
barren Intellect to be quibbling about the words and opinions of others ; 
carping first at one thing and then at another, and analysing everything 
so minutely."® Ina sermon delivered to a convocation of priests (c. 1512) 
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at St. Paul's Cathedral, Colet ridiculed the hollow scholastic education 
of the clerics of his time in the following words. ''Hit is nat inough 
for a priste, after my jugement. to construe a collate, to put forth a 
question, or to answer to a sopheme."^® "Sopheme" is p/j/7osopA?e/ne, 
and also has a double entendre on the word, sophistry. Colet lamented 
in the clerics the lack of "metely lernyng of the holye scripture."‘‘ The 
pre-occupation with philosophemes, syllogisms, and other odds and 
ends of the scholastic intellectual tradition led, Colet felt, to the neglect 
of the scriptures and he sought to redress the balance by a literal expo¬ 
sition of the scriptures. However, the true nature of Colet's literalism 
has to be properly understood. Colet was not an inflexible literalist and 
took a balanced position. In his lectures on Paul's Epistles, Colet 
frequently reminded his audience of the need of cleaving close to the 
text. However, clearer explanation often demanded digressions into 
philosophical discussions,frequently borrowed from Platonic theologians 
like Ficino and Pico della Mirandola.^^ aspect of his exegetlcal 

method can be summed by a random quotation from his Oxford lectures : 
"This I will now do [that Is, continue the exposition] following the track 
of St. Paul as I previously did. And though I may prove at times to 
wander away from my set task, as the method of clearer exposition shall 
demand I will recall myself, and return to the path, in such a way as in 
the end to be considered to have made no deviation from St. Paul's 
route."'® Colet was therefore willing to resort to philosophical discussion 
when need arose in the course of his exposition and not restrict himself 
to literalism only. In his Exposition of Romans, Colet did restrict 
himself to literalism, but then he did so for the instruction of one 
Edmund, as he himself declared in the work.'* The work, a partial and 
incomplete exposition of the Epistle to Romans, is indeed an extended 
gloss, verse by verse, often word by word. Apart from this concrete 
demonstration of literal exposition, the work contains another important 
aspect of Colet's exegetlcal style, for which I quote him again 
"Although an interpreter of Scripture is not called upon to play the 
part of a Grammarian, or examine words overminutely, yet, since my 
young friend Edmund, for whom I am dictating this, is studying litera¬ 
ture along with his theological reading, I am willing to be the Gramma¬ 
rian for him on this occasion, by explaining the meaning of the word 
transgressor, or prevaricator. And I shall do the same from time to time 
afterwards also, as a fitting opportunity may suggest".(Colet then 
proceeds to give the derivation of the word as he found It in Perotti's 
Cornucopiae). 

The passage quoted above indicates Colet's realization of the valqe 
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of grammatical and lexical analysis of the scriptural language, though 
he introduces the subject somewhat apologetically. Colet was often 
prone to analyse the history and etymology of Latin words In the Bible 
to interpret their meanings, and In at least one instance gave the original 
Greek cognates in Greek characters,which leads me to believe that 
Colet knew Greek at the time of lectures on Paul's Epistles ( around 
1497 ) or he revised the lectures in his later life when he Is believed to 
have been studying Greek.^^ 

Colet was a champion of language learning, since he realised that 
the inner meaning of the divine word would not be revealed without 
the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. In the Letters to Radulphus 
Colet tells his correspondent of the need of being "versed in 
the Hebrew tongue," and of having "the means of consulting Hebrew 
commentaries"^® for one who would want to fully understand the 
words of Moses ; because "it [Hebrew] is a resource with which Origen, 
and Jerome, and all the most careful investigators of the Holy Writ, were 
well acquainted."^® Just as Colet disliked the Intellectual orientation 
of the schoolmen, he found the classically oriented Church Fathers 
admirable and exemplary. Erasmus tells us that in order to prepare him¬ 
self as a theologian, Colet roamed "with great zest through literature of 
every kind" and devoted himself to the works of the Church Fathers. 
Colet's advocacy of linguistic and literary studies, his preference for the 
Fathers, in whom he found such learning, represent Colet's break with 
the medieval intellectual tradition in favor of the humanist. 

Colet's dislike for scholastic exegesis was not only for that it was 
oversubtle, unscholarly and unliteral (in all these Judgements Colet as 
well as other humanists may sound too harsh to us), but that it was also 
iinliterary. In his Statutes of St. Paul's School (1518) Colet repeatedly 
underscored the need of cultivating the true Roman eloquence of Cicero, 
Terence and Virgil, and among Christian authors recommended the study 
of Jerome, Augustine, and Ambrose for attaining such eloquence. He 
also expressly desired that the "blotterature" of the "later blynde wor- 
Ide," that is, the Middle Ages, be altogether banished from his school^*’ 
and the students be taught eloquence and wisdom from Greek and Latin 
authors of antiquity.^ ^ As a preacher Cotet was very eloquent, creating 
a stir in Oxford by his theological lectures,^‘ and was appointed the 
Royal Orator by King Henry Vill. His sermon to the convocation at St. 
Paul's, already mentioned above, is an example of his command of vivid 
prose. Erasmus wrote in a letter; "I have published a book on copious¬ 
ness of matter and language,^* which i dedicated to my friend Colet, 
S useful work for persons preparing to preach/ though such studies aro 
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scorned by those who despise all good Letters"** Colet found in 
classical rhetoric an aid to Christian eloquence. 

An important link between Colet's exegetical style and humanism, in 
so far as the latter was a revival of the study of classical letters, is to bfe 
found in the position Colet took in regard to the allegorical interpretation 
of the scriptures. As I have said above, Colet was not an inflexible 
literalist, nor did he oppose allegory as inveterately as some Protestant 
Reformers, for example, Colet's compatriot William Thydale; and Colet 
had good reasons. Allegory gave to patristic theology a valuable inter¬ 
pretive tool to discover in non-canonical literature metaphors and simili¬ 
tudes of the divine truth, revealed in the New Testament. By the same 
process the Church Fathers borrowed from pagan literature and philoso¬ 
phy ; Origen, Jerome, Augustine all exemplify this borrowing from the 
pagans and were made much use of by the Renaissance humanists who 
wanted to justify their enthusiasm for the revival of the classical humani- 
tas in Christian education. The humanists, for example, Erasmus, In 
advocating the study of the ancients argued that the spirit of Christ could 
have been more widely diffused than was ordinarily supposed,mean¬ 
ing that the pagan authors and philosophers, born before Christ, could 
not have been devoid of divine wisdom. There is a distinct echo of 
this trend of thought in the following words of Colet: "In the world of 
creation as in a book, contemplative philosophers might easily have 
recognised God, and worshipped the Creator made known by His 
creatures.**" 

The above smacks strongly of humanist apology for the classics, and 
led Colet to look upon allegorical interpretation as a fruitful and imagin¬ 
ative one for conveying deep underlying truths which in non-canonical 
and non-scriptural writings were expressed figuratively, The fables of 
the Old Testament, for example, are to be understood in such figurative 
ways "that so there may exist first a sort of stage, and rude show, and 
indistinct representation, albeit not of the absolute truth itself, yet still 
of some figure^ of it that is to be ; and that this latter may afterwards 
be more brightly manifested, and more clearly reproduce the reality 
itself; its shade being in some measure brought forth to the light, and 
the darkness that there was being as it were illuminated .with colours.*^" 

in the above remark, Colet recognised the value of the non-literal and 
metaphorical language as a medium of expressing divine ideas before 
they are revealed in clearer light in the New Testament. There 4 s also 
the implied assertion that divine truths need not be expressed in disem¬ 
bodied abstractions; figurative language" gives similitudes in sensible 
form of the inexpressibly diviny idea, a cpncyption for which I quoty 
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the actual words of Colet: "You ought to speak metaphorically in 
such a way that you may be considered to have sought an expression 
Jrom other sources, not to have spoken in accordance with the reality 
itself; and that it may be openly acknowledged that you are using, not 
what is strictly appropriate, but similitudes.**" 

In the New Testament, where the divine truth is revealed clearly, the 
sense, according to Colet, is wholly literal * but Colet did not in fact 
rule out allegorical interpretation, but insisted that the latter interpretation 
should not neglect the literal and his own words are again helpful in 
understanding his position : "Where the literal sense is, there the 
allegorical is not always along with it; but, on the other hand ...where 
there is the allegorical sense, the literal sense is always underlying it.**" 
Recognition of the validity of allegorical interpretation gave human¬ 
istic breadth to Colet's exegesis and taught him the value of the figurative 
and fictive modes of expression for revealing divine truths, and in this 
aspect of his exegetical style, as well as in the other ones mentioned in 
this brief discussion, is to be found the fundamentally humanistic 
orientation of Colet's mind. 
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THE ESSENTIAL WYATT: A STUDY 
OF HIS POETRY 


SHANTA MAHALANOBIS 

That Wyatt introduced the Petrarchan sonnet into England is by now a 
cliche of criticism. That Wyatt achieved some of his finest feats of recon¬ 
ciliation of 'immediacy' and 'convention' in some of his translations and 
imitations of Petrarch's 'Rime' is even now a subject for critical debate. 
.Why he should have felt the need to do so is a matter for exploratory 
msearch. Sergio Baldi and Tillyard merely hint at the 'practical exigen¬ 
cies' of courtship that may have led Wyatt into translation and imitation. 
He may have followed the example of the French Pleiade group in trying 
to incorporate foreign forms into the native tongue. But Prof. Mason 
is more specific in relating Wyatt's need to the more generally felt Tudor 
need for ideal modes of thinking in Humanist writing. 

"His abler contemporaries were aware, each according to his lights, 
of the need in a moral world threatening to break up, for the restatement 
of moral standards in such a way as to revive respect for the bonds 
which keep society from anarchy."‘ 

The task of translating this need into practice presented concrete 
difficulties. Apart from the subtly different 'love' stances of Tudor and 
Italian court-poetry there was the palpable difficulty of straining the 
resources of one language to recreate the syntactical enactment of 
experience in another. The 're-creation' was not always literal or faithful. 
For the terse, bare simplicity of Wyatt's colloquial fifteenth century 
English and the sensuous, melodic amplitude of Petrarch's open-vowelled 
Italian, had little in common. The conection between Wyatt's 
Who shall me give 
Feathered wings for to flee ; 

The thing that doth me grieve 
That I may see 7^ 

and Petrarch's 

Qual grazia, qua! amore, o quaj destino 
Mi dara penne in quisa dj coiomba 
Ch'i mi riposi e ievimi da terra ?* 

(What grace, or love, or destiny wUl give me wings as of a dove, that 
I may find relief and raise, myself Jbove the earth 7), is not immediateiy 
2 
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perceptible. Wyatt's poem continues in a very individual, un-Petrarchan 
vein, in a sequence of staccato self-questioning, directly and idiomati¬ 
cally rendered. The terse, irritable restlessness of the thwarted lover, 
the real, cold panic of lost direction stamp this simple Tudor 'ballette': 

Whome speke I to, 

Unkinde and deff of ere 7 
Alas, lo I go. 

And wot not where. 

Where is my thoght ? 

Where wanders my desire ? 

Where may the thing be soght 
That I require ?* 

The rhythmical intention of each poem is appropriate to the tone of 
its experience. And Wyatt transmits Petrarch's languid, sensuously 
pictorial dove-image into a fleeting metaphor of nervous bewilderment, 
no less real, though different. 

That Wyatt often successfully overcame his difficulty 'of making 
something contemporary out of the alien or dead past'" is more effecti¬ 
vely established in such sonnets as ‘The pillar perishY ‘The longe 
love, that in my thought doeth harbour'. Petrarch's lament for the death 
of his protector and friend, the Cardinal Giovanni Colonna in ‘Plottae I'alta 
colonna',had a striking relevance to Wyatt's acute sense of loss at the ex¬ 
ecution of his protector and friend Thomas Cromwell. The quiet gravity of 
The pillar perisht is whereto I lent 
The strongest staye of myne unquyet mynde, 
changes into the raw, jagged incisiveness of guttural monosyllables. 

My minde in woe, my bodye full of smart. 

And I myself, myself alwayes to hate 

Till dreadfull death do ease my dolefull state 7" 

The personal urgency of this poem recurs in his adaptation of Petrarch's 
Sonnet cxI 

Amor che nel penser mio vive e regna. 

(Love that doth reign and live within my thought). 

Both Wyatt and Surrey have borrowed the theme of defeated Love 
fleeing from the face and cowering at a distance, in 'the hertes forrest' 
or the court as the case maybe, but while Surrey's is the typical plaint 
of the servile, courtly lover, Wyatt's poem reaches a startling ironic 
climax In his mockery of the stock battle convention of slave and 
master (lover and love) dying together in 

What may I do when my maister fereth 
But in the feld with hym to lyve and dye 7 
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And then the flat prosaic reversal of the last line, 

For goode is the liff, ending faithfully.*^ 

Elsewhere, even hardened Petrarch isms, the outworn courtly motifs 
of the tyranny of 'fayer lyes', lover's sighs and frozen hearts, are re¬ 
vivified. Love, in true Petrarchan vein, 

Spurreth with fyer, and bridilieth with Ise' in 
Ausying the bright bemes of these fayer lyes. 

But Wyatt also has a way of down-scaling Petrarch. Transcendental 
aspirations are brought down to terra firma, to the mundane fleshly 
reality on. 


Of hete and cold when I complain. 

And say that hete doeth cause me pain. 

When cold doeth shake me every vein 
And boeth at ons, I say again 
It is impossible.^ 

Foreign idiom is recast into English idiom and Wyatt transmutes the 

situation of his original to one more relevant to himself and his times. 

He turns to creative translation when he has to 'distance' some urgent 

personal matter, and, according to Prof. Mason uses 

'his original as a mask or Persona, as a means of finding and creating 

himself.'® 

Kenneth Muir disputes the intrinsic worth of these translated 
sonnets. He prefers the 'songs which came to him [Wyatt] as naturally 
as the leaves to a tree'.^® At least these were not marred by the metrical 
awkwardness and broken rhythms of the translations. But surely techni¬ 
cal lapses were inevitable in Wyatt's solitary attempt in his period, to 
reconcile the needs of an English milieu with the demands of Italian 
conventions. His task of reinterpreting these conventions in the light of 
real personal and political experiences at the Tudor court, was difficult 
though laudable. 

The chronological placing of the Egertoo and Devonshire Ms. of 
Wyatt's poems, is still subject for conjecture. Opinions differ as to whe¬ 
ther the translations or the technically simpler songs, are products of his 
maturity. Such controversies do little to illuminate the essential vitality 
of Wyatt's lyric poetry in these albums of verses, meant for circulation in 
Henry VIII's court, to be written or sung or accompanied by the lute. 
There are pages of dreary repetition no doubt. Most of the songs, ballads, 
baiiettes, rondeaux, carols are in the popular medieval vein featuring 
endlessly the 'cruel', 'double-dealing', 'fickle' mistreas and the woes of 
the lamenting suitor in service. Poem No. 6 (Egerton Ms.) beginning 
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But sethens you it assaye to kyll. 

Try crueltie and dowblenes. 

That that was yowers you sake to spill 
Against all right and gentilnes; 

And sethens yow will, even so I will. 

Is reinforced by the sentiments of Poem No. 119 (Devonshire Ms) 

Ffor yff I have for my good wyll 
No reward els but cruelltye. 

In faythe thereof I can no skyll 
Sythe that I lovyd ye honestlye; 

But take hede I wyll tyli I dye 
Or that I love so well agayn, 

Syns women use so muche to fayn. 

Through monotonous repetitiveness Wyatt insists on the gnawing 
ache of betrayal and misplaced trust. With determined persistence he 
hammers on his sense of undeserved persecution, of wretched misery 
through variations of form, rhythm and structure. His predecessors of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and his contemporaries had mecha- 
nically handled the Provencal courtly convention of 'devoir'. Dependent 
proteges had addressed feudally superior patronesses ; the 'baiiiie' (land¬ 
less knight, squire or page) had humbly offered past, present and future 
service In all faithfulness and trustworthiness ; he had mildly protested at 
the presence of rivals, at rebuffs and betrayals of affection. The strains of 
I may well sygh for greuous ys my payne. 

Now to departe fram yow thys sodenly; 

My fay re swet-hert ye cause me to compleyn, 

Ffor lacke of yow y stande full pytously, 

Alle yn dyscomfort wyth-owten remedy. 

Most yn my myndem my lady souerayn- 
Alas fer woo, departyng hath me slayn! > ^ 
are repeated in Nicholas Grimauld's jingle :— 

If to my prayer all deaf, you dare saye, no : 

Straight of my death agiited shall you go. 

Yet in middeath, this same shall ease my hart: 

That Carle thou wert cause of ail the smart. P - 
Compared with these, some of Wyatt's 'complaints' startle by the liveliness 
of their swinging rhythms and the sting of their unpredictable rhymes. 
What shulde I saye 
Sins faithe is dede 
And truth awaye 
From you ys fled ? 
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Shulde I be led i 
With doblenesse 7 
Naye, naye, mistresse I' 

I promiside you 
And you promisid me 
To be as true 
As i wolde bee; 

But sins I se 
Your doble herte 
Farewell my perte I 

Robust argument replaces the lamentations of earlier love-complaints, 
until in the concluding stanza his playfulness is seen in the arrangement 
of the rhymes, 'saide', 'obeide' and 'betraide' 

Can ye saye naye ? 

But you saide 
That I allwaye 
Shulde be obeide. 

And thus betraide 
Or that I wiste— 

Farewell unkiste 

The juxtaposition of this song against the other two passages quoted, 
highlights its reversal of the submissive courtly attitude. It does not 
stop at mere experimentation with borrowed forms and rhyme-schemes 
but goes on to voice his sharp personal reactions. 

Wyatt's 'popular' and 'courtly' songs and lyrics have run into heavy 
weather with quite a few critics, notably, Berdan, Mason and John 
Steevens. 'Lacking in emotion''a mere gambit In the game of 
love' are phrases flung at Wyatt's poems. They concede his skill as 
an experimenter who introduced the pttava rima, terza rima, strambotti. 
ballades, ballettes, rondeaux to lend variety and interest to the age-old 
theme of complaint. They are also agreed that Wyatt's poems are 
deeply embedded in the fabric of early Tudor court-life with intrigues, 
factions, and the precariousness of royal favogr as its necessary condi¬ 
tion. And that these poems yield their full significance only to a thorough 
sociological study of the entertainment of Henry Vlil's court, its rituals 
dictated by a capricious king's ^deliberate attempt at resurrecting the 
golden age of chivalry and courtly love in a treacherously slippery 
world of 'doubieness' and political expediency. Elaborate, extravagant 
tableaux presented the spectacle of heroic lovers ( as opposed to the 
romantic or plaintive lover) storming stand-offish ladies in 'le Fortresse 
dangerus'. The spectacle, rather than the implicit message of honesty, 
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good faith, steadfastness in iove, appeaied to the king and his courtiers. 

A complete awareness of this background is certainly necessary to a 
full understanding of Wyatt's poetry. Without this, argues Steevens. 

Its essential significance can never be recovered, only guessed jt.' 

In fact its 'essentiai significance' is inextricably connected with 
Wyatt's role in the political 'imbroglio' of Henry's court, in his schizo> 
phrenic acceptance of and mental rejection of 
the Slipper toppe 
Of courtes estates.'^ 

His function as court favourite required unquestioning submission to 
opportunism in love and friendship, and to the vagaries of royal favour. 
But it failed to stifle his inner recoil from the nightmare uncertainty and 
grovelling self-abasement of a courtier's life. 

'He belonged to a circle of fashionable and promiscuous people in 
which the business of court advancement and intrigue for family and 
faction was combined when possible with the pleasures of sexual 
attachment. But he gives the impression in his poems of wanting more 
keenly than most the values which that way of life slighted, notably the 
values of secure affection, mutual trust and kindness . 

His recoil and his longing for value betray the psychological con¬ 
tradiction that finds occasional outlet in his poetry. Reason and passion 
contend for mastery in his verse-rendering of the obsessions and frustra¬ 
tions of love. This general subject is particularised in his own experience 
of love betrayed and love denied. He had to divorce his wife on grounds 
of infidelity within six years of their marriage. And his mistress Anne 
Boleyn, (if there is much truth in that rumour) had to be surrendered 
to 'Caesar'. 

And graven with Diamonds, in letters plain , 

There is written her faier neck rounde aboute ; 

NoU me tangere, for Caesars I ame.** 

Wearied by the 'vaine travail!', his captive heart still trails behind the 
fleeing figure, until, in the seventh line reason halts him and makes 
him abandon the chase. 

Yet may I by no means my weariad minde 
Orawe from the Diere : but as she fleeth afore, 

Faynting I foiowe. I leva of therefore 
Synes in a nett i seke to hold the wynde.’*^ 

The pause after 'foiowe' underlines a tonal shift from helpless enthral¬ 
ment to rational self-discipline. The dialectical structure.of'syne'and 
'therefore' suggests a tougher line of thinking in the lover, as in Donne's 
A Valediction: of Weeping. 
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Let not the winde 
Example finde 

To doe me more harme, than it purposeth ; 

Since thou and I sigh one anothers breath 
Who e'er sighs most, is cruellest, and hasts the others death. 
Wyatt is then divided' within himself. The moralist in him recoiis 
from the promiscuity of his iife as a courtier, in a letter to one of his 
sons, he holds up the moral philosophers 'Senec and Epictetus' as noble 
exemplars of his cherished standards. 

'Wisdome, gentlenes, sobrenes, disire to do good, friendlines to get 
the love of manye, and troghth above all the rest.'^^ 

He also advises his son against his own way of permitting the active 
demands of court life to silence (except in his verse) his inner repugnance 
for its evil ways. A tirade against his own sense of impotence Toly' and 
'unthriftness' leads to the generalisation of 

'And herein let him think verilye that so goodly a work as man is, for 
whom al othir things wer wroght, was not wroght but for goodly things. 
Aftir a man hath gottin a wil and desire to them is first to auoyd euil and 
lerne that poynt alone neuir to doo that that within yourself you find a 
certain grudging against. No doubt in any thing you doo, if you axe 
yourself or examine the thing for yourself afore you do it, you shai find, 
if it be euil, a repining against it.>> 

In some of his lyrics and satires however, Wyatt openly 'repines 
against it'. He sheds his mild patient manner to 'contemne' vice' 
violently, indecorously, or to guffaw at it with bitter sardonic laughter. 
An aging coquette is coarsely reminded. 

'For syns gray heres been powdered in your sable. 

The thing ye seke for you must yourself enable 
To purchase it by payment and by prayer, 

Ye old mule 1'** 

'Purchase', 'paymenr*, 'prayer', the ugly jargon of 'trafficking' and 
trading replaces the delicately phrased legalistic bargaining between 
rights and duties of eariy Tudor love-podtry. And the exaggerated 
vulgarity of 

A ryveld skyn, a stynking breth, what than 7 
A tothless mowth shall do thy lips no harme : 

The gold is good and tho she curse or ban. 

Yet where the iist thou mayst be good and warme ; 

Let the oid mule byte upon the bridiii. 

Whilst there do (y a swatter In thyn arme.*^ 
is Jonsonian in its abborrence of the abominable. 
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Such gross violations of courtesy and refinement are, fortunately, 
rare in Wyatt. His recalcitrance has gayer, more pleasing overtones in 
the eight-line strambotto ; 

Alas I madame for steyling of a kiss 
Have I so much your mynd then offended 7 
He continues with 

Then revenge you, and the next way is this : 

An othre kysse shall have my lyffe ended. 

For to my mowth the first my hert did suck 
The next shall dene oute of my brest it pluck.*” 

The mocking, familiar tone, the risque content is modelled on the 
Caritean Petrarchan Serafino's strambotti. For in Serafino's verse 
Wyatt 'found authority for some of the sarcastic witticisms to which 
he was himself inclined, but which had no precedent in English poetry 
except in some folk-songs which would have been considered beneath 
the notice of court-poets. 

Wyatt, the moralist, serious and sarcastic, amused and annoyed in 
turns, was, however, no ascetic. For him, the experience of courtly 
love was genuine, and first-hand. The despair and disgust at its 
inconstancy was relieved by warming memories of its sweet sensuality 

but ons in speciall, 
in thyn arraye after a pleasant gyse. 

When her lose gowne from her shoulders did fall. 

And she me caught in her armes long and small: 

There withal swetely did me kysse, 

And softely saide, 'dere hert, howe like you this, ^ ’’ 

And moments of unexpected triumph force him outside the range of 
stereotyped rural imagery present in the courtly love-poetry of the 
fifteenth century. Wyatt rejects the typicai tranquil setting of trees, 
birds, blossoms, tender green, summer, winter, spring, that floods 
Tottei's Miscellany. He leaves it to Surrey to restate it over again. 

the blossom'd bowes revested green with warme 
The flowerd meades, the wedded birdes so late 
Mine eyes discover.*® 

Wyatt spies the more equivocal creatures and objects of nature—the 
honey and sting of the bee, the bush with the fair flowers and sharp 
thorns—as more appropriate to the ambiguity of his own responses, the 
enchantment and the aversion. The imSgistic* riddle-like Ppem No. 7 i 
pictorially presents the essential, distracting amj^iguity of Wyatt’s 
personality. It bears quotation, in luH : 
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Venemus thornes that are so sharpe and kene 
Sometyme bar flowers fayre and freshe of hue; 

Poyson ofttime is put in medecene 
And causith helth in man fer to renue ; 

Fyre that purgith all thing that is unclene 
May hele and hurte ; and if thes bene true, 

I trust somtyme my harme may be my helth, 

Syns every wo is joynid with some welth.'*® 

The dual properties of every object, the 'hurting' and the 'healing' are 
directly applicable to Wyatt’s own experiences. The natural imagery 
presents no extended analogy as does Donne's blossom in his poem 
of the same name. It merely gives pictorial equivalents for the poet's 
mental states. The 'Adder' in Poem No. 46 ( The wandering gadlyng in 
the sommer tyde ) is the pictorial equivalent for his own malicious 
triumph over his rival for a lady's favour. 

‘It pleased me then to have so fair a grace 
To styng that hert that would have my place.' 

And the 'bee' and the 'spider' in Poem No. 6 ( Nature that gave the 

bee so fleet a grace ) once again illustrate the duality ( not 'doubleness') 
of one and the same thing, the 'honey' and the 'poyson' of her lips. 

'Tho this be straynge, it is a straynger case 

With oon kysse by secret operation 

Boeth these at ons in those your lippes to fynde, 

In chaunge whereof I leve my hert behinde,'*® 

Such fresh integrated use of natural imagery is the exception rather 
than the rule In Wyatt's poetry. For Wyatt is no innovator. His experi¬ 
ments in form are partly for the listening or reading pleasure of his court 
audience and partly derived from the need to reconcile the regular, 
flowing metrical form of the ballad and carol tradition with the pausing 
verse of the discursive poetry of the fifteenth century. 

'This seems to have been part of the rhythmical tradition of the 
language that went back to the alliterative line with its well-marked 
pause separating two distinct rhythmical urffts ; it is the tradition that 
finds a related expression in plainsong, where diverse rhythmical unite 
are divided from one another by pauses and are not intended to flow 
together in the way that creates regular metre,'*^ 

One only nseds to compare the smooth-flowing rhythm of Charles 
d 'Orleans' 'May day' poem with Wyatt's 'You that in love finda lucke 
and habundance'. Wyatt had been twice imprisoned in May, in the 
years 1534 and 1536, and the disjointed, vigorous imperatives of the 
poem suggest the poet's deep engagement with his experience as 
Charles's poem fails to do. 

3 
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You that in love finde lucke and habundance 
And live in lust and joyful jolitie. 

Arise for shame I Do away your sluggardie ! 

Arise, I say, do May some observance I”* 
makes greater impact than. 

This tyme as lovers a permost defie 
Eche heuvy thought as ferforth as pei may 
And rise or phebus in pe morrow gray 
leiyng aside alie slouthe and slogardy 
To here the birdis synge so lustily. 

It is to Wyatt's credit that the could work within these overworked 
traditions and yet manipulate the refrains and the syntax to contain and 
enact the tensions of personal experience. His syntax becomes more 
elaborate and difficult in the subtle argumentation of 
In hindering thou diddest fourther 
And made a gap where was a stile ; 

Cruell willes ben oft put under, 

Wening to lowre, thou didst smyle. 

Lorde ! how thyself thou diddist begile. 

That in thy cares wouldest me have lapped ! 

But spite of thy hap hap hath well happed. 

The delightful word-play of the refrain, the fine gradations of meaning 
in the thrice-used 'hap', run through the three stanzas of this poem, 
remarkable for its gay insouciance. For Wyatt, despite the 'brackishe 
joyes of courtes estates', its vanity and its flattery and its morbid despair, 
despite his serious moral concerns, indulged in moments of light¬ 
hearted sporting with the game of love. In 'if chaunce assynd' (No. 67) 
the diction and the refrain amuse by their swinging prosaisms. 

And so I dryve. 

As yet alyve 
All tho I stryve 
With myserie. 

Drawing my breth 
Lowking for deth 
And losse of life for iibertie. 

And Wyatt adopts the urbane. Cavalier stance in 'Helpse me to seke', 
asking his mistress to help seek the heart he has lost to her. 

'Alas and is there no remedy. 

But have I thus lost it wilfully 7 
I wis it was a thing ail to d ere 
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To be bestowed and wist not where 
It was myn hert: I pray you hertely 
Heipe me to seke, 

Donne, much later, sings, 

Yet send me back my heart and eyes. 

That I may know, and see thy lyes. 

And may laugh and joy, when thou 
Art in anguish 
And dost languish 
For some one 
That will none. 

Or prove as false as thou art now.><^ 

Donne's tone s more masterful, Wyatt's more decorous, but it is less 
polite than that of the Tudor courtly lovers in Tottel's Miscellany. 
Wyatt is far behind the Metaphysicals in his relatively timid, compa¬ 
ratively simple, less exploratory bent of mind. He declares no new 
truths, initiates no striking technical innovations. But his reasoning and 
analysis of emotional 0xperience, his zest in developing a great range of 
skill in the handling of patterns of verbal sound, his poetry of anguished 
self-division, are far ahead of his own time. 'Petrarch and Donne are 
greater love lyricists than Wyatt, but he, in his turn, stands head and 
shoulders above all his English predecessors.'”^ 

He abandoned the lyrical mode in 1536,. For the few remaining 
years of his life, (he died of a sudden fever in 154/) he recorded his 
disillusioned rejection of Court-life in his satires, and his search for the 
spiritual compensations of Christian forgiveness in the Penitential 
Psalms. 

I, lord» ame stray'd ; I sek without reeure 
Fele al my lymns, that have rebelld for fere. 

Shake in dispayre onles thou me assure.' 

The execution of his close friends and associates (among them Anne 
Boleyn and Cromwell), his repeated imprisonments, the strain of trials 
and false accusations burdened his weary spirit, and made him acutely 
aware of his impotence. 

These blodye dayes have brokyn my hart; 

My lust, my youth dyd then departe, 

And biynd desyre of estate ; 

Who hastes to ciyme sekes to reverte : 

Of truthe circa Regna tonat ”” 

Here he confirms from bitter experience, the.traditional truisms about 
court-life. 
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But Wyatt was essentially of the court. His world was ciaustropho- 
bically hemmed in. confined, for new worlds were yet to be discovered. 
His poetry opened no fresh, untrodden vistas of far-flung experience as 
in Donne's 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone.’" 

Yet, for poetic enactment of intensely felt psychological discords; of a 
dreadful knowledge of the reality beyond the convention ; of the 
credibility gap between the professed ideals and court actualities, Wyatt 
has no rivals in Tudor times. In Poem No. 176 (Devonshire Ms) he 
rejects 'fame' in death for himself. 

For hym death greep the right hand by the croppe 
That is moche knowen of other; and of him self alas. 

Doth dye unknowen, dazed with dreadfull face."'^ 

Judged by the evidence of his songs, lyrics and sonnets, Wyatt must 
have died with full knowledge of himself and of his milieu. At least, 
in his writings he had dragged himself clear of the guileful Tudor Court. 
In his knowledge of the painful contradictions within and without him 
lies his essential significance for' us. 
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ROBERT GREENE’S ORLANDO FURIOSO, 
A ROMANTIC COMEDY 


TETSUMARO HAYASHI 

The puzzling and unsolved textual problems due largely to the substan> 
tial discrepancies between the two quartos {A, 1594 and B, 1599) and 
the Alleyn Manuscript seem to have prevented most scholars from 
seriously discussing Greene's Orlando Furioso as literature. Although 
the play obviously does not command our respect as much as Shakes¬ 
peare's romantic comedies certainly 6o—The Merchant of Venice. As 
You Like It. and Much Ado About Nothing—a more aXXenWve 
literary examination of the play is now in order. 

Greene's play dramatizes the romantic love story found in Lodovico 
Ariosto's epic, Orlando Furioso ; in the play Orlando goes insane through 
jealousy of his supposedly successful rival Medor and through his fury 
at Angelica who, he thinks, has betrayed him. At the palace of Marsillus, 
the emperor of Africa, several suitors have previously attempted to win 
Angelica's hand. The scene reminds one of the three caskets scene in 
The Merchant of Venice, although the latter is far more suspenseful and 
more skillfully structured than Greene's comedy. Orlando, drawn away 
from Charlemagne's court by the "fame of fair Angelica," is her choice, 
which her father, Marsillus, firmly endorses. Yet, her choice and her 
father's endorsement Invite the fury of her unsuccessful suitors, some of 
whom then declare a war against Marsillus. In the courtly love tradition 
this reaction is more or less expected, and it functions as the exciting 
force In the plot. 

Sacripant, a poorly drawn Machiavellian character, on the other hand, 
attempts to fulfil his Tamburlaine-like ambition by marrying Angelica 
In spite of her professed love for Orlando. "Sweet are the thoughts that 
smother from conceit" says Sacripant; similarly his chair is "a throne of 
majesty," and his thoughts are "drawn on a diadem." Thus he aspires 
to become "coequall with the gods." Flatly rejected by Angelica, 
however, Sacripant soon tricks Orlando Into believing Angelica's seeming 
love affair with Medor and causing Orlando's subsequent madness. Yet 
in the play Sacripant unsuccessful in winning his lady and keeping his 
throne, is eventually destroyed by a "madman." If this play Is a perver¬ 
sion of the Tamburlaine motif, it may also be a burlesque on the Senecan 
tragedy, a form popular in Greenp's time. ^ 
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Lijce Shakespeare in Hamlet and King Lear, and like Kyd in The 
Spanish Tragedy, Greene uses insanity as an important theme, but he 
fails to achieve the tragic effects of Shakespeare and Thomas Kyd, 
whose Hieronimo in The Spanish Tragedy Greene is sometimes believed 
to be parodying. At any rate, Greene's use of Orlando's madness is 
conventional; yet he fails to make his madman more than a source 
of entertainment. In the first place Orlando's violence is so remarkable 
that ha represents a slapstick element of the play. Unlike Shakespeare 
and Kyd, however, Greene achieves a humour of situation and manners 
without tragic impact; he tears a shepherd limb from limb offstage, for 
example, and reappears with a leg upon his shoulder, thinking that it is 
Hercules' club and that he is himself Hercules. In this situation, Greene's 
mock heroic tone stands out when the scene is supposed to be serious 
and pathetic as a result of Orlando's sudden madness. Thus his insanity 
is not at all tragic, but absurd, not pathetic but comical. 

Secondly, Orlando's madness takes a more rhetorical turn. His 
hyperbolic ranting is of a classical and Senecan vein, especialiy in Act 11, 
Scene ii. The hero feels "The flames of Aetna" rise in his heart; he calls 
Medor's servant, who has been forced to stay at his side, "a messenger 
of Ate." He bids him speak lest he should send the captive to "Charon's 
charge." While Sacripant's Man, disguised as a shepherd, tells Orlando 
about Angelica's love affair with Medor, the hero invokes the Arcadian 
nymphs and the nieces of Titan. His verbal blast reaches its climax 
in the Latin quotation from Mantuan's Eclogues, IV, 110-111 : 
“Foemineum sevile genus, crudele, superbum" ("To be born feminine is 
to be born a slave, inhuman and haughty").^ 

Greene seems to follow another Elizabethan dramatic convention, 
that a good woman is often mistaken for a disloyal bitch ; thus he 
stresses the universal theme of appearance vs. reality. To enforce this 
theme, Greene depends more on situation than on characterization, since 
most of his characters are mere types, not complex individuals ; much 
of their action deriving from an improbable situation in which love Is 
subjected to severe and undeserving ^rain. incredible as it is, 
Angelica's own father most willingly and most cruelly banishes her from 
his empire like Lear and helps the Twelve Peers of France find her tor 
execution. He may represent "justice," but there is neither mercy not 
the "milk of human kindness" in him. This kind of improbable element 
in the play effectively fortifies Greene's "appearance vs. reality theme," 
since it dramatizes the juxtaposed sense of values, as in Much Ado 
About Nothing and Measure for Measure. 

Greene's classical allusions also seem to be so heavily interwoven 
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into the text that the/ tend to prevent smooth flow, keen insight, 
emotional impact and popular appeal. Perhaps Greene intended to 
ridicule Marlowe's Tamburlaine through Sacripant, a villainous anta¬ 
gonist and a poorly drawn "pseudo-Tamburlaine." It is true that the 
villain has grand and wild dreams of love, power, and conquest, but *he 
comes repentant to a premature ending, slain by Orlando in the single 
combat * 

M. C. Bradbrook, who made an original observation on the structure 
of Greene's Orlando Furioso, points out several Dnique features of this 
romantic comedy. First of all, Orlando Furioso has the unity of an old 
wife's tale. Here Orlando Is a "wandering knight," one of the Twelve 
Peers of Charlemagne who appear in the final scene; when the disguised 
Orlando fights with three of them, he is recognized as the man they 
have been seeking, the search for a lost comrade unifying the drama 
throughout. Furthermore, in the beginning of the play, four monarchs 
appear and woo Angelica in pompous, Tamburlaine-like terms, in each 
case concluding with the same couplets; 

But leauing these such glories as they be, 

I louB my lord, let that suffice for mo. (11. 57-58) 

Their wooing, Angelica's choice of Orlando, and the rejected suitors' 
fury and subsequent war against Marsiilus similarly unify in a peace- 
chaos-war-peace cycle. 

Secondly, the love-hate theme also unifies the play. Orlando's 
madness is caused by the wicked Sacripant, who plots to destroy the 
union between Orlando and Angelica by hanging love poems under the 
trees of the grove, and by thus suggesting Angelica's apparently secret 
love affair with Medor. Yet, in the end it is Orlando, who once sought 
to kill Angelica, who rescues her when she is about to be executed at the 
demand of the Peers of France. Thus the love-hate-restored-love cycle 
supports the structure, while echoing the peace-chaos-peace pattern 
of the work ; in short, personal fate is microcosmic of the larger fortune 
and misfortune. 

Thirdly, Melissa, a Good Fairy under the disguise of a poor old 
enchantress, charms Orlando to sleep with her wand and proceeds to 
recite her invocation in Latin to restore his sanity. Furthermore, Orlando 
himself recites Italian when he is insane ; impossible as it seems, he 
beats the clowns and later leads an army of clowns equipped with spits 
and pans to victory. At the climax he re-enters, dressed as a "poet" 
and preparing to storm both heaven and hell while comparing himself to 
Hercules and Orpheus. This attempt to unify old fairy-tales with an 
Italian plot, with scraps of Latin and Italian learning, and borrowings 
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from the popufar Ariosto, is glued together by such stage devices as the 
^procession of kings by Orlando's rivals at the beginning, and by the 
combat of the Twelve Peers at the end. The play's natural harmony lies 
In Its fairy-tale fantasy, an element which binds the play together in spite 
, of such obvious shortcomings as an improbable situation, unmotivated 
action and insufficiently developed characters, and a heavy and undis¬ 
cerning use of classical allusions.^ 

To sum up, Greene's Orlando Furioso relies heavily on the following 
dramatic devices: (1) an abundant and sustained use of accident, 
coincidence, and chance, as in Orlando's timely recovering and saving 
of Angelica ; (2) a frequent but not fully successful use of disguise 
on the part of several characters, including Orlando (as "a mercenary 
soldier"), Angelica (as "a poor woman"), Marsillus and Mandrecart 
(as "palmers"), and Sacripant's Man (as a "shepherd”) ; (3) a con¬ 
siderable use of magic and the supernatural in the fabrication of a 
romantic make-believe world as, for instance, in the good enhantress 
Melissa's representation of the fairy-tale element by suddenly restoring 
the hero to sanity and by revealing the truth about Sacripant, the author 
of Orlando's misfortune and the banishment of Angelica ; and, finally, 
by a use of incredible, unaccountable, motiveless action, as in Marsillus' 
unhesitant endorsement of the Twelve Peers' intention to persecute his 
own daughter. 

First, it is definitely Greene's weakness and/or immaturity as an 
artist that he fails to create the illusion of plausibility in the motivation 
of such characters as Orlando, Marsillus, Mandricart, Sacripant, and 
Melissa. Yet his work, following the romantic tradition, is full of 
tenderness, goodness, mercy, and justice; It offers a glimpse of 
wickedness that triumphs temporarily. . Second, there are no really 
wicked characters, such as lago, Rfchard III, or Edmund. Third, the 
virtuous and innocent, who function as temporarily misunderstood 
victims of circumstances, are ultimately rewarded. Fourth, the ending is 
typified by forgiveness, reconciliation, and love, a dramatic convention 
which Shakespeare was to follow more successfully In his own roman¬ 
tic comedies.” 
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Coleridge's second venture in the world of drama was Osorio, A 
Tragedy ( Osorio, a Dramatic Poem, according to MS. 11 : Osorio, the 
Sketch of a Tragedy, according to Ms. III.), the first being The Faii 
of Robespierre—a joint effort with Robert Southey. The second one 
is a poorer play Indeed. Most Coleridge scholars have ignored Osorio 
and devoted more attention to Remorse, a revised version of the 
first draft—which was written sixteen years later, in 1813. But the 
first draft is an important document in that it highlights some 
political and personal interests of the poet and the background of this 
play-writing records some interesting facts about the poet's struggle 
for a dramatic career. This is not to say that Remorse does not deserve 
fuller attention. The revised version is definitely a better play, enriched 
with important additions and alterations and, what is more significant 
it was staged on London Drury Lane board, running for twenty 
successful nights. But unlike Remorse, the first draft covers all the 
favourite territories of Coleridge. 

To start with a minor fact it is a curious coincidence that both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were engaged at the same time to write 
each a five act tragedy. Borderers and Osorio respectively. In the words 
of a critic : 'the two poets were simultaneously sickening for the poetic 
measles'.^ This refers to their longing for a successful dramatic career. 
Coleridge visited William and Dorothy, living at Racedown then, on 
June 6, 1797. While describing this meeting Dorothy informs Mary 

Hutchinson at one place of her letter; ".and after tea he 

repeated to us two and a half acts of his tragedy Osorio. The next 
morning William read his tragedy the Borderers.”^ About the same 
time, on June 8, 1797, Coleridge excitedly writes to Joseph Cottle : 
"Wordsworth admires my Tragedy—which gives me great hopes. 
Wordsworth has written a Tragedy himself..."* The play was begun at 
Nether Stowey in March, 1797^ and finished by the second week of 
October in the same year. This is clear from a letter written to John 
Thelwal on October 14.* It is interesting anyway that it was Robert 
Brinsley Sheridan who had urged Coleridge through a friend Bowies 
to. write a Tragedy for his theatre (he was the Manager of the Drury. 
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Lane theatre at the time). Coleridge reminded him that he 'was utterly 
ignorant of all stage-tactics', but Sheridan 'had promised that he would 
himself make the necessary alterations'. The play was submitted to 
Sheridan and was rejected on the grounds of "the obscurity of the 
three last acts."* This was a cause of life-long lamentation by Coidtidge 
and complaint against the 'gay lessee of Drury Lane*. Coleridge's 
charge that he did not receive an answer from Sheridan is not true/ 
though the charge that the Ms was never returned is true,® for 
Coleridge did receive an answer after six weeks, perhaps through 
Liniey, Sheridan's brother-in-law. Anyhow, Coleridge himself was not 
confident about the play's merit and wrote to W. L. Bowles that the 
plan he had sketched for his tragedy was too chaotic to be transmuted 
then, that it was 'romantic & wild & somewhat terrible ; and that he 
would have Siddons and Kemble in his mind.® This only means that 
he worked hard at the tragedy and made such a slow progress that it 
drew a pinching remark from Charles Lamb: "I hope you are only 
Coieridgeizing when you talk of finishing it...Shakespeare was a more 
modest man".'? He himself was exasperated. 'It is done", wrote 
Coleridge, "and I would rather mend hedges and follow the plough, than 
write another"." All this shows that he had reasons to be shocked by 
the rejection, and Sheridan's suggestion that some revision might make 
it fit for the stage did not at all console him, for in a touching letter to 
George Coleridge, the brother with whom he had the closest relation¬ 
ship, Coleridge refers to Sheridan's character in an uncharitable 
manner: 'I know the man's character too well, to suffer myself to be 
inflated by hope'-and 'In ail probability, Mrs. Sheridan has made thread 
papers with it. It has not given me one pang: for some who 
know Sheridan intimately, had prepared me to expect it". It is true that, 
despite the defects, Sheridan had not treated him with common justice ; 
otherwise he would not have caricatured the two lines (may be an 
excellent summary rather than a travesty, as Campbell remarks) to hurt 
the feelings of an aspiring poet-dramatist, it happened like this:a 
speech in Osorio (Act IV, Scene i), by Ferdinand begins thus : 

Drip I Drip I Drip I Drip I—in such a place as this 

It has nothing else to do but drip I drip I drip I 
This Sheridan parodied as : 'Drip i drip ! drip I there is npthing here 
but dripping".' ® Admittedly, Coleridge's original draft contained these 
lines, though he was confused (not 'pretended' as Compbetl suggests) 
and said that actual version Was'Drip I Drip I a ceaseless sound of 
water drops I' (it may be noted here that Coleridge corrected the 
original version in MS III.}" Still it was a malicious act to try to raise 
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laughter and delight a large distinguished company by misquoting a 
Specimen In the Green Room after ten years, out of context^ leaving 
aside the whole play, written at his own request by one 'who had 
devoted the firstlings of his talents to the celebration of Sheridan's 
genius' and who 'never spoke severely of R. B. S. but once' and then 
he confessed that he did say also 'that Sheridan was Sheridan', 
Therefore, it would not be unfair to say that this ridicule was 
unbecoming of a man of Sheridan's stature. In fact, the assumption 
that 'Sheridan never actually saw Osorio when it was first presented to 
Covent Garden Committee, and that 'presumably the play was rejected 
solely on Linley's authority' cannot be brushed aside. Further, Sheridan's 
charge against Coleridge for not revising the play due to obstinacy can 
not stand to reason as the poet had given him absolute power for 
alteration, addition and omission.*’ So, the subsequent offers of 
Sheridan and his promises to fit the play for the stage amounted, 
it seems, to teasing an honestly ambitious man. Coleridge never 
doubted that the promise would be kept more in breach and at the same 
time he never forsook,- the idea of re-writing the play for suitable 
representation on the stage.*® Sheridan's making all old offers over 
again after three years touched a sore point in Coleridge, so much so 
that he could not resist calling him the 'unprincipled Rogue'*® and 'a 
damned impudent Dog'.*® 

True, one reason of Coleridge's not abandoning the idea of altering 
Osorio, besides and despite deceptive encouragement from Sheridan, 
was his conciousness of the play's superiority to the works of the 
modern dramatists of his time and also of the play's' style*.®* Yet, 
strangely, he writes In the Preface to the MS of Osorio that In this 
sketch of a tragedy', 'all is imperfect and much obscure', pointing to 
Its 'other equally great defects'. Therefore, we have to look deeper to 
find out some other reasons behind his soft corner for this 'imperfect' 
and 'obscure' tragedy. Wo know that Coleridge, like Wordsworth and 
other well-read contemporaries, was subject to the spell of German 
dramas, especially of Schiller and Kotzebues Thus, when the learned 
poet accepted Sheridan's proposal to write a tragedy, the handy model 
he had already in mind was Schiller's Die RaUber (translated from 
German as The Robbers by A. F. Tytlor, London 1792) and the Siciiion's 
story of Jerenymo and Lorenzo in Schiller's work. (This pley was 
being staged in London then.) Die RaUber, Geisterseher was not only 
the work of his 'Bard tremendous in sublllmty', it also contained 
accounts of strange Gothic phantasms, Swedenborgion reveries and the 
Mimal magnetism of Mesmer and Levator and the impostures of 
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Cagliostro. All these were favourite interests of the English poet, though 
as a source of the play's historical background he depended on Robert 
Watson's History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
London', 1785. 4th edition. ) In certain respects the villain Osorio may 
be compared with Franz Moor of The Robbers like Wordsworth's 
Oswald, though in points of selfishness and cynicism, Schiller's character 
far surpasses Coleridge's and Wordsworth's. Franz Moor is "not a man", 
as Coleridge describes the psychological make-up of his reasoning 
villain, "who from constitutional calmness of appetites, is seduced 
into pride and the love of power, by these into misanthropism, or 
rather a contempt of mankind and from thence, by the co-operation, 
of envy, and a curiously modified love for a beautiful female ( which 
is nowhere developed in the play ), into a most atrocious guilt. 
Rather the scene ( Raii. Act II. Sc I & ii) in The Robbers where Hermann 
is incited by Franz Moor to deceive a girl has a real point of resemblance 
with the similar scene in Osorio, ( Act ii. Scene i) when Ferdinand is 
persuaded by Osorio to play false with Maria. Then the dialogue of 
Velez spoken to Maria in Act IV ("Repent and marry him—or to the 
convent" line 294 ) is a clear echo of the threatening words of Franz 
aimed at Amalia. In Act IV a scene changes to the mountains by 
moonlight where Alhadra and a number of Morescoes secretly meet 
and decide to take revenge on Ferdinand's murderer. This vividly 
reminds Femgericht. These similarities are not accidental but more due 
to the English poet's irresistible urge to give a taste of Schiller's dramatic 
power which had impressed him much at that time,^* though this 
impression was nevet steady.** His reference to Kotzebue, the popular 
German playwright. In a letter to Wynn, dated April 5, 1799, as an 
"unsurpassed and unsurpassable genius" is a proof of the impact of the 
sensationalism of Kotzebue's melodramas which is amply reflected in 
Osorio. His own remark about Osorio at an early stage of its compo* 
sition that "it is romantic and wild and somewhat terrible" has reference 
to his fascination of Kotzebueism. ( Ref. Review of The Monk in the 
Critical Review. Feb, 1797.) That sensationalism was liked by the 
general theatre goers of his time is an established fact. Coleridge could 
not help following this tradition of the English theatre to cater to the 
common tastes. Otherwise, the dialogues in Act V between undis¬ 
guised Albert and repenting Osorio ( Lines 235- 65) and between 
kneeling Maria and militant but merciful Alphadra (289-299) would 
not have been written by Coleridge. Then, the good old Shakespeare 
and some other Jacobean playwrights were never absent from his mind 
and echoes from Kyd's Spanish Tragedy and The Two Noble Kinsmen 
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(half ascribed to Shakespeare and half to Fletcher), Hamlet and 
Macbeth can be heard often ringing in the play. 

We have seen that both Wordsworth and Coleridge were simulta^ 
neously engaged in writing tragedy. Since Wordsworth's disen* 
chantment with Godwinian principles is writ large in the Borderers and 
Coleridge's dissociation with his previous admiration for PoliticalJustice 
coincides with this, it does not seem improbable that in their Nether* 
Stowey meeting in April, one of the topics discussed was Godwinian 
doctrine, in a letter written at the time Coleridge drops a hint: “I 
employ meself now on a book of Morals in answer to Godwin, and on 
my own Tragedy". In an Issue of April 2,1796 of Watchman we finda 
letter published by Coleridge in which he considers, "Mr. Godwin's 
principles as vicious ; and his book as a pander to Sensuality"*Hence 
it will be plausible to suppose that Coleridge was eager to incorporate 
his current resentment against Godwinian rationalism in his play, being 
inclined, as has been pointed out a little earlier, towards strange 
phantasms and Swedenborgian reveries. For evidence we may read 
between the lines spoken by Albert and Osorio on the topic of remorsa 
in Act V. The Gothic interests in which Coleridge was currently involved 
emotionally also cast their large shadows on the various scenes and 
stage directions of the Tragedy. 

The point we want to drive home, therefore, is this that all the 
hoardings of Coleridge's reading of the above-mentioned works entered 
more consciously than unconsciously into the whole creative process of 
Osorio as nowhere else. But the tragedy is worth our consideration 
from two other angles—political and personal. 

"The one conspicuously political tragedy".*’ Schiller's Bauber 
was more than the prototype of storm and stress drama. The German 
dramatist's youthful radical ideas, his protest against the political 
tyranny of Duke Karl Eugen of Wurttemberg, his character portrayal of 
the revolting Kosinsky and the Moor's speeches (1,11) could not have 
failed to stir the imagination of Coleridge. Alhadra's concluding speech 
in Osor/o ("This arm shouid slake...and still to conquer". V, 313*20) 
despite its melodramatic ring, clearly shows that Coleridge also meant 
this play to be a challenge against the political forces of his day. It may 
be that the role of the Inquisition in suppressing the freedom of the 
people and persecuting the Morescoes agitated the mind of Coleridge 
so deeply that he found relief and strength in Schiller's fellow-feeling. 
(Ref. the Moor's speech to the priest: The Robbers, III, ill). 

In Francesco, the Inquisitor, Coleridge must have put the image of 
Pitt* The poet's political views of the contemporary administration, 
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his disillusionment at the extreme reforming zeal of the French revolu* 
tionary leaders, his remarks against the infallibility of the Pope and the 
power of the Inquisition are evident in his political writings of the 
period.^ ^ Francesco thinks that he is 'tender-hearted', but Maria can 
see him through when she calls him "gross, ignorant, and cruel I"* He 
thinks, like the Pope and Pitt that his idealistic actions will benefit the 
Church and the nation but actually he is a power-loving, self-centred 
careerist (refer to his exclamation : Yes ! Yes ! I have the key of all 
their lives...honour me", 11, 263-266). Coleridge must have remembered 
the arrests of Horne Tooke and Johu Thelwall in 1794 when he began 
Osorio with a scene of an unjustified imprisonment of Fredinand for the 
choice of his reljgion and making Alhadra tell the story of her arrest 
with her infant 'solely for my complexion". Further, the famous 'Foster- 
mother's Tale' in Osorio has a direct bearing on Coleridge's repulsion 
for the religious intolerance, despotic acts and superstitious attitudes 
(iV), though the scene does not contribute to the action of the drama. 
Coleridge's views as expressed in his Essays on His own Times (I, 7) 
that "a nation wading to their rights through blood, and marking the 
track of freedom *by devastation" have evident resemblance to Albert's 
attitude in the Dungeon scene. In fact, Albert's soliloquies not only 
often recall Hamlet's, but also give an insight into Coleridge's intellectual 
and philosophical musings which are scattered in his poems and other 
writings. We can identify the ideas expressed by Maria, Velez and 
Foster-mother with those of Coleridge. Further, Coleridge's method of 
dealing with the political ills of his day was like Albert's : to rouse 
remorse in the heart of the enemy. Coleridge's Notebooks (I, No. 119) 
also reveals that he was influenced by Milton's works at the time. It was, 
therefore, natural for him to carry oa the Miltonic method of protest 
against repressive measures, to curb freedom of expression which the 
Pitt ministry introduced apprehending danger of an impending revolution. 

We have observed before that for the plot of Osorio Coleridge had to 
draw from The Robbers quite liberally. Apart from this, there may be a 
sentimental reason for his relying on Schiller's drama as a source of 
inspiration. It is a story of two brothers^ne wronged. Circmustantial 
evidence leads us to the supposition that Osorio in some of his 
characteristics resembles Reverend George Coleridge, eight years older 
than Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his famous younger brother. We should 
emphasize the words 'in some of his characteristics' because Coleridge 
could never look upon his brother as an out-and-out villain,^ On the 
Other hand, his letters to his elder brother are full of gratitude and 
affection, to whom only he could go for relief at the time of distreast 
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Coleridge's analysis of Osorio's character (ref-Preface) quoted 
previously, has perhaps something to do with his conclusion about 
George's character. A weak man in truth who duped himself into the 
belief that he had a soul of iron and who had mistaken his constitutional 
abstinence from vices for strength of character—these are the common 
characteristics shared by George and Osorio. The main ground for this 
conclusion about his elder brother is this that George could never 
sympathize with the idealistic ventures, emotional involvements and 
philosophic meanderings of his poet-brother, although he always nursed 
the softest corner for him. An example ; when Coleridge wanted to emi¬ 
grate to America to experiment with his Pantisocracy, George warned him 
that it was sheer fit of insanity. At the time of his financial stringency 
Coleridge's last resort was this brother who quite justifiably sometimes 
reprimanded him for this self-inflicted misery. Though hurt, Coleridge 
never lost regard for George, and that is why he imagined himself as 
Albert, who had grievances against Osorio and yet forgave him. The 
ambivalence here is not far to seek. More often than not it was 
Coleridge who wss guilt-concious—at least he ought to have been-for 
injuring the feelings of his affectionate elder brother by his misbehaviour 
and disobedience. Hence, to see George as Albert and Coleridge as 
Osorio at times will not be going against the real life situation. 

Now, these attitudes of George and Coleridge for each other are 
clearly reflected in many a letter exchanged between them. Once 
Coleridge waited for his brothers to make arrangements for his release 
from the dragoons. "Pardon me, my more than brother I" Coleridge 
wrote to his elder brother, "if it be the sickly jealousy of a mind sore 
with 'self-contracted miseries'—but was your last letter written in the 
same tone of tenderness—with your former I Ah me I What awaits me 

from within and without.The misunderstanding was so deep 

that he immediately wrote to George: ''Farewell! my brother. 

But this break with his brother was made up by the summer of 1796. 
We cannot help remembering here Osorio's musings ; 

(//? a slow voice with a reasoning laugh ). Love-love and then 
we hate—and what 7 and wherefore 7 Hatred and love. 
Strange things ! both strange alike I 

(III, 211-212 ) 

In certain respects Valez also recalls the imposing nature of George, well- 
meaning but despotic. Valez wants Maria to marry Osorio for future 
security. This is a proof of affection, as well as of imposing one's will on 
an unwilling mind. (1,19-51). We also remember Osorio's bargaining 
for Ferdinand's gratefulness and Albert's offers of services at the begin- 
5 
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ning of the Act II ( L. 277 ) as resembling similar situations faced by 
Coleridge in his real life. 

But these circumstantial evidences cannot be pushed too far to identify 
completely Osorio with George or Albert with Coleridge. It was perhaps 
a compensating wish-fulfilment on the part of Coleridge to enjoy a dream 
victory over a brother who proved to be superior to him in strength 
of character. This moral revenge he could take only by dramatizing the 
characters of his brother and his own seif. Thus, we have reason 
to believe that his purpose was served. 

We must not also forget that Osorio is the first full length treat¬ 
ment of the theme of the/4/7c/e/7r/WdA//7er. Albert declares to Osorio: 
"He that can bring the dead to life again" etc. This can be done 
through remorse only. The lines : 

And ail alone set sail by silent moonlight 
up a great river, great as any sea. (IV, 231 -32) 
remind us of its relation to both Ancient Mariner and Kubia-Khan. 

Incidentally, we may refer here to some lines from and a quotation 
in Osorio (V, 53-56) in a letter which reminds of Coleridge's well-known 
love for Hindu mysticism, particularly his fascination for the mythological 
idea that God—a pure intelligence and the Creator, is sitting on a 
floating lotus : 

I should much wish, like the Indian Vishnu, to float about along an 
infinite Ocean cradled in the flower of Lotus, and wake once in a 
million years for a few minutes—Just to know that I was going to sleep 
a million years more. I have put this in the mouth of Alhadra my 
Moorish woman..., 

...It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some ocean's boundless solitude 
To float for ever with a careless course. 

And think myself the only Being alive ! 

Alhadra's wish "that my soul/could drink in life from the universal air!" 
(V, 50-51) also reminds us of Coleridge's interest in Berkeley’s theory 
that 'aether'—the mysterious substance to many 18c scientists—was 
a vital spirit in the universe. 

However, when all is said and done about the self-revelation of 
Coleridge in Osorio and inspite of Bowles's writing on a blank page 
of MS III that on the whole a very masterly production...might be 
rendered an interesting Drama on the stage,*^ the fact cannot 
be denied that Osorio is inferir as a drama. But fortunately, 
Coleridge was fully conscious of the defects of Osorio as proved by 
various remarks he made to friends and in the Preface. He often 
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felt" an indescribable disgust...at the mention of the tragedy.’* The 
drawbacks of the first version are too many to mention. The poor 
construction of the plot, incongruious impossible situations, grave mistakes 
in ‘stage direction, incredible choice of locale and above ail errors in 
dramatic composition mar the poetic beauties, philosophical reflections 
and psychological insights that abound in the play. All these drawbacks 
he wanted to remove and make it fit for stage representation, in fact, 
he worked hard on the play for sixteen years and made substantial 
corrections, added Prologue and Epilogue, changed the title, the locale 
and names of the Dramatis Personae. But the plot remained unchanged. 
As a recast of Osorio, Remorse was published in 1813 and happily for 
all concerned was first staged at Drury Lane theatre on January 23,1813 
through the efforts of Byron.It ran successfully for twenty nights—no 
mean achievement for a poetic playwright of the Nineteenth Century. 
More honourable was the fact that it was selected by Alexander, a 
famous actor of the time, and who played the role of Don Ordonio, for 
performance on his 'Benefit night'—on 14 April, 1817. It is no less 
significant that some of the leading literary figures of the time, besides 
Wordsworth and Lamb, hailed Remorse as a distinguished contribution 
to dramatic literature. "We have nothing", remarks Byron, "to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Remorse for very many years ; and 
I should think that the reception of that play was sufficient to encourage 
the highest hopes of the author and audience".’” It was reckoned by 
Hazlitt as one of "the more legitimate and higher productions of 
the drama".®® Leigh Hunt's compliment was more encouraging: 
"Mr. Coleridge's Remorse has been the only tragedy touched with real 
poetry for the last fifty years...there has been no complete production of 
the kiad since the time of Otway."In our days, among others, G. 
Wilson Knight calls Remorse a great play and a strangely iridescent 
creation."®* 

An explanation is there for the change of the title from Osorio to 
Remorse. It is said that there was at that time in London a popular 
family called Osorio and hence the change. The title is significant too 
in that to both Wordsworth and Coleridge, to all major Romantic 
playwrights in fact, an abstract 'passion' counted first. Here, as in 
Wordsworth's Borderers, remorse is the guiding 'passion'. 
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EXAMINING XANADU : KUBLA KHAN 

REVISITED 

ROBERT F. FLEISSNER 

In her interesting study The Waking Dream,^ Patricia M. Adair probes 
into the traditional symbolism of Coleridge's opium reverie, as Kathleen 
Raine^ and G. Wilson Knight, among others, have done in the past 
concluding that the key symbol of the pleasure-dome therein relates to 
the "Earth Mother" imagery in the poem. Her view, that the dome 
suggests the mammary gland, even as does the reference to "The milk of 
Paradise" at the end presumably, is not one that has won universal 
acceptance. For instance, Gerald E. Enscoe^ objects that the adjective 
used to describe the erection, namely stately, hardly applies to the breast 
of the female. Be that as it may, during the time in which the poem was 
composed—long before Freud—the image of the dome much more 
readily signified the heavens. In ancient Persia domes were traditionally 
colored blue or black for this reason. Freudian symbolism can thus be 
overplayed. But, in questioning the validity of some of the symbolic 
interpretation of Kubla Khan, we may yet find that a certain amount of 
stress upon psychological counterpoint in the poem is useful. For the 
fact that the poem was purportedly composed in a kind of dream lends 
itself to psychological interpretation ; it suggests that unconscious forces 
were at play. John Livingston Lowes, and others following in his wake, 
have steered their critical vessels into the waters of Coleridge's past 
reading with no small success. But if the influences upon the poet were 
truly unconscious, they would reflect more universal appeal than what 
can be ascertained merely from his reading of travelogues and the like. 
For example, if there is indeed a reflection of the spiritual concept of a 
heavenly dome in the poem, as I have Intimated above, a thorough 
examination of the theme of Creation in it might prove quite valuable. 

George Watson* has argued that Kubla Khan is fundamentally a poem 
about the writing of poetry, but if that is so there is more to the Creation 
theme than Watson visualizes. That Coleridge had the idea of creation 
in mind is evident not only from the final (capitalized) word in the poem. 
Paradise, but from the well-known echoes of Milton's Paradise Lost 
therein, (Elsewhere I am showing that the Miltonic inftuence may 
actually be more via the shorter Lycidas, but no one denies the import of 
Milton's epic here, and it is certainly germane to the issue at hand.) 
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The garden of the Khan is described in terms of an enclosure similar to 
;the original Edenic one, a hortus conclusus image. One curious aspect 
of the Edenic motif in Kub/a Khan is the symbol of the spiral, which was 
formerly associated with the creative process in the Egyptian system of 
hieroglyphics; the spiral is observed in the serpentine decor of the poem, 
the ''sacred river" meandering along with its characteristic "mazy 
motion." The spiral image also conjures up, as it were, the serpent of 
first prelapsarian and then of apocalyptic times, reminding the reader 
that the name of the river, Aiph, is meant to reflect the Biblical Alpha 
and Omega (as well as Alpheus). Yet in terms older and possibly more 
"archetypal" than organized Christianity, the spiral river image is 
serpentine and all-encompassing in another sense : it connotes the world 
as a serpent with its tail in its mouth. In a similar manner, the poem's 
"mighty fountain" would suggest the basis of Creation itself, namely the 
fans (et origo) of all things. 

Symbolism pertaining to the female is prominent in Kubla Khan, 
and not just in terms of questionable mammary gland imagery. Woman 
is represented first as "v/ailing for her demon-lover"; then she is revealed 
as the "damsel with a dulcimer." Both descriptions describe her two 
roles : wild and tame, Lilith and Eve. Female imagery has at least three 
main significations here : (1) she is the siren type, relating thereby to 
the rebellious element in Nature ; (2) she stands for the Earth Mother 
{magna mater) ; (3) she finally connotes the so-called unknown damsel 
or the anima as described in the psychology of Jung. For even though 
Coleridge knew no more about Jung than he did about Freud, on the 
unconscious level certainly the universal formulations of past times that 
were later categorized by Jung could have inspired Coleridge in his own 
characteristic "romantic" way. Lot us therefore examine these three 
points. 

Of the three aspects of womanhood evident in Kubla Khan, the 
second and third are most prominent. Though it is possible that the 
wailing woman refers to the image of the lamia as representative of 
rebellious Nature, it is doubtful that the poet had anything quite like a 
femme fatale in mind. For the wailing woman does not divert man 
from the path of evolution as the first type is said to do, yet romantically 
she may still have such hidden potentiality, it can be argued that the 
siren type seeks, not a demon-lover, but a man whom she wishes to 
enslave, but if she is capable of enslaving a lover of a tutelary spirit, or 
such a spirit that has become a lover, she may acquire greater booty. 

The second feminine type, the earth goddess, is prevalent themati¬ 
cally throughout ths poam. Richard Gerber’ recently fou nd an affinity 
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of Coleridge's Kubla to the fertility goddess Cybele (the names, he finds, 
are similar), but he has been questioned on this score by H. H. Meier.® 
Coleridge himself, it should be pointed out, used the phrase this earth in 
the poem, but the primary iove object is most iikely not the rnagna 
mater as much as the female iove object in the more common sense. In 
his response to Professor Gerber, Meier contended that rather than a 
Cybele symbol, the female element in Kubla Khan recoliects Venus and 
the Adonis motif. Meier even sees a hidden anagram in the name 
Abora (i.e., a boar, an Adonis symbol), though it might aiso be argued 
that Coleridge shifted the spelling from Amora (originally Amara as in 
Milton's epic) because of too much amorous connotation. Anyway, it is 
arguable that the wailing woman and the damsel are not sexual objects 
for the Khan : he is not represented as being in pursuit of them, nor they 
in pursuit of him, regardless of what the final meaning of "pleasure- 
dome" may be. Toward the end of the poem, the speaker indicates 
that under the spell of the damsel's music he would become the lover, 
which means that he could be inspired beyond human comprehension. 
Thus the basic love theme is there, not as an end in itself, but rather as a 
means to suggest the spiritual. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the damsel with the dulcimer stands for type (3). the anima of Jungian 
psychology, das ey/ig WeibUche too. 

Aside from imagery pertaining to the female, there is much reference 
to eternity in Kubla Khan. Though some of this symbolism has been 
duly pointed out before, a few new points can be added. First of all, 
such expressions as measureless to man are striking. Let us add now at 
once and ever. There is a roar of eternity in that final word ever, sugges¬ 
tive of the sea stretching on and on over the horizon. Coleridge has often 
been cited for his interest in the neoplatonic ideal of reconciling oppo* 
sites, and so the symbols not only of caverns and dome, but of sun and 
moon claim our attention : they were already used by Roman emperors 
to signify things eternal. Certain Roman coins, to be specific, showed 
a girl holding the sun and moon in her hands as symbolic of the Infinite. 
In alchemical thought, likewise, eternity was deemed obtainable only 
through the abolition of contraries and their final fusion, the alchemical 
Opus having been designated a "conjunction". Further juxtaposition of 
reconcilable opposites is evident in reference of the poet, almost in the 
same breath, to the holy and pagan, to sunshine and ice, to Lilith as the 
wailing woman and to Eve as the calmer dulcimer damsel. 

From the outset a paramount image in the poem is water symbolism, 
again a Jungian device. We hear the gushing of the "sunless seal' with 
its esses, the sacred river and its waves, the turmoil of the fountain. 
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The serpentine flow of the sacred river easiiy recalis the Chinese belief 
that the waves were the abode of dragons. The Chinese monster was 
said to come from the waves not just because their undulating effect 
relates to the symbol of the serpentine^ of course, but because life has 
been said to originate from the waters, which are the beginning and end, 
the Alpha and Omega of everything. With regard to some of the magna 
mater imagery, the water may also suggest the amniotic fluid. Moreover 
water was related to intuitive wisdom by ancient thinkers, specifically 
the "abyss of water" which signifies the Unfathomable Itself. "Water 
primeval" comes to mind. That the river is called "sacred" suggests such 
commonplaces as baptismal water, possibly even holy water as a 
Sacramental (compare the reference also to incense), but in a larger 
sense water as a divine flow throughout the religions of the world. A 
well-known neo-Jungian writes as follows : 

To quote Evola, In La tradizione ermetica: "Without divine 
water, nothing exists, according to Zosimus. On the other hand, 
among the syrnbols of the female principle are included those 
which figure as origins of the waters (mother, life), such as : 
Mother Earth, Mother of the Waters, Stone, Cave, House of the 
Mother, Night, House of Depth, House of Force, House of 
Wisdom, Forest, etc. One should not be misled by the word 
'divine.' Water symbolizes terrestrial and natural life, never 
metaphysical life."^ 

Here the suggestion is that water is related more to the natural than to 
the supernatural; still, if it is divine or sacred, it is allied to the 
spiritual Just the same : Alles Vergangliche tis nur ein Gleichnis. 

With regard to imagery relating to fertility in Kubla Khan, since 
fecundity is symbolized frequently by the poppy, the recorded origin of 
the poem as a reverie brought on by a few grains of opium points to 
the source of the poem's fruitfulness. Water too, it might be remembered, 
has been traditionally taken as a symbol of fertility, even as has the con¬ 
cept of vegetative growth. Forest symbolism,though extremely complex 
for this paper, does relate to the female principle discussed earlier and as 
such is related to the fertility theme as well. For it is in the forest where 
life can thrive in a virgin state, uncontrolled by the formalizing pressures 
of civilization (the male principle). Enchantment has often been said to 
have a sylvan basis. Interestingly enough, Werner Beyer's book on 
Kubla Khan is called The Enchanted Forest. The subject of the book, 
however, is less psychology than .the impact of Wielartd's Oberon upon 
Coleridge, a study in Einf/uss that lad the TLS reviewer to entitle his 
rayiaw of It "Herr Kubla ?" 

6 
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There is a sacrificial aspect to forest lore too, especially when the tree 
symbol is taken to be equivalent to the sacrificial stake. Such ritualistic 
symbolism seems doubtful here, though, in spite of the other allusions 
to religion and infinity. The forest principally suggests Nature's grgwth 
and fructification, what was characteristic of the lush imagery of the 
Romantics. If the forest stands for the Unconscious itself, as has been 
said, so then may the fountain as well. When a fountain was found in 
the midst of a garden, as in Kubla Khan, Jung found it to be a symbol 
of the Selbst, or individuality. Compare, for instance, the hortus 
conclusus in the Ars Symbo/ica of Bosch. 

Male-female polarity in the poem Is worth consideration in more 
detail. The main male symbols are evidently the "walls and towers" 
girdling the garden round. These structures are notably masculine 
because of their formal, man-created nature. Frequently the Image of 
the wall in literature suggests enclosure and hence frustration, and 
Kub/a Khan is a poem of frustration at least insofar as the poet claims 
he never got the chance to complete his lyric in the manner he had 
hoped, having been interrupted by an untimely intruder from Porlock. 
To this it could be objected that Coleridge intended the poem as a 
romantic fragment, but since that is tantamount to considering his pre¬ 
face as a hoax, the objection may best be dismissed. Moreover, there 
is frustration in the poem because the speaker cannot reach the "Vision" 
of the damsel with the dulcimer and thereby become her spirit-lover. 
He is left far beyond her reach. Perhaps it would be most sensible to 
regard the wall symbolism from within rather than without, as standing 
for protection at least as much as for frustration. Vigilance would be 
needed with the impending peril implied by those "Ancestral voices 
prophesying war." The male-female polarity In Kub/a Khan implies 
that there is no resolution from such opposition (and potential harmony) 
even as there is sometimes none in life itself. What emerges as domi¬ 
nant is the image of Kubla Khan himself, imperturbable and majestic, 
the masculine force prevailing over Nature. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH LITERATURE 

ON SWINBURNE 


SUDESHNA CHAKRAVARTI 

Tennyson once complained of English literature being corrupted by 
"poisonous honey stolen from France." This was evidently a serious 
accusation, at a time when publishers of French novels in England 
were being imprisoned, and Mr. Podsnap's view of "foreigners" was 
widely prevalent. In fact, the links of the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
with the slightly earlier French Romanticism did something to "diminish 
the isolation of the Victorian Romantics, to encourage a view of them 
according to which they, simply as Romantics, had great though remote 
and imperfectly recognised allies in European literature."^ Swinburne, 
who believed—erroneously, it seems—that he had French blood in his 
veins, did most to bring about this "flank movement"* of the group. 
His mastery of French was enough to let him play a trick on the 
magazine "Spectator", passing off some of his own pieces as the work 
of imaginary French poets. An early admirer of Baudelaire and Gautier 
and a fervent worshipper of Victor Hugo, he did much to make these 
writers known in England, and his own poetry was sometimes influenc¬ 
ed by, though never imitative of, these foreign models. In a way he 
made France his literary domain—Provence of the troubadours, Villon's 
Paris, where songs are made in the shadow of the gibbet, Baudelaire's 
Paris, stalked by ennui and death, the Louvre where the Parnassians 
dreamt of merging all arts into one grand whole, Hugo's sea coasts and 
barricades—as he made ancient Greece and Elizabethan England his own. 

Swinburne was not a blind Francophile, showing rather, considerable 
taste and discrimination in his appreciation of a foreign literature. His 
comments on Matthew Arnold throw an interesting light on his own 
views in this respect. Arnold was no less an admirer of French culture, 
but according to Swinburne much of this admiration was for wrong 
reasons. "He sets up a national argument to prove why France should 
be, or why she is, weak in poetry and strong in prose : a very keen and 
clear argument, only the facts are all against it".* A language that in¬ 
cluded Villon and Racine, Baudelaire and Hugo, could not be considered 
too badly off, as far as poetry was concerned. On the other hand, 
Swinburne had no hesitation in pulling down Arnold's French idols. 
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On Sainte Baauve he writes: "The late Mr. Matthew Arnold, who cannot 
Jn charity or in reason be supposed to have known much more of the 
man's [Sainte Beauve's] character than he knew of French poetry or Irish 
politics, had lavished so much praise on that incarnation of envy that the 
temperate and sparing phase In which Hugo has made that backbite's 
name immortal may probably give some surprise, if not some offence to 
English admirers—at second hand—of the versatile and venomous 
rhetorician"*. Still more ridiculous according to Swinburne, is Arnold’s 
admiration for the French Academy and the "Revue de deux Monc es". 
"He seems actually to take them at their own valuation. Actually, French 
culture Is vital in spite of these institutions, not because of them." To 
crown all, Swinburne brought out lengthy reviews in French by an 
imaginary French writer, really himself. Here he mourned the English 
Samson, who, having smitten the Philistines of his own land, had fallen 
a prey to the Delilah of the French Academy. This is one of Swinburne's 
best essays, combining keen intellectual analysis with mischievous but 
friendly mockery (for except in peevish moments, he really respected 
Arnold). It is characteristic of the man that he should have called his 
alter ego across the channel, in his fight against the scholar whom he 
himself had called the "eye of English criticism",—though an eye blind 
in certain directions. We shall see more of the French alter ego later. 

Arnold remained unrepentant. "I know...my sense of Hugo's poetry 
is [far] from satisfying Mr. Swinburne. But I am too old to change and 
too hardened to hide what I think". The "English Samson" did not 
forsake the French Delilah. Swinburne himself was not innocent of 
Philistinism, as far as his views of French culture were concerned. He 
was grossly unfair to Zola, whom he hated, as he hated Euripides. He 
underestimated the "fitful and fertile beauty of Alfred de Musset', not 
anticipating that "Lorenzaccio" would survive "Hernani". Though he 
appreciated Racine far more than most English critics, till very recent 
times, he could not escape the trap of a false and irrelevant Racine- 
Shakespeare antithesis. Still he was, with^ his friend Arthur Symons, 
the best English critic of French literature* in his own time and this 
literature was one of the most fruitful influences on his own writings. 
Perhaps It would bo instructive to examine, chronologically, his relation¬ 
ship with different periods in French literary history. 

Provence, the realm of civilization in the so-called Dark Ages, 
associated for ever with haunting memories of courtly love, troubadours, 
a darkly logical heresy and its ruthless suppression—associated also with 
the first suitable adaptation of Latin prosody In the Middle Ages—seems 
to have fascinated Swinburne, both thematically and materially. In his 
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most important "Provencal" poems, "In the Orchard", "The Triumph of 
Time" (and in other pieces also), he tries various Provencal metres, 
including the terza rima. The great difference between that medieval 
language and English was possibiy a bar to complete success, in the 
context, it is worthwhile to quote Saintsbury's just and sympathetic 
remarks: "Such a rhyme-arrangement as that above set forth is 
probably impossible in English ; even now it will be observed that Mr. 
Swinburne, the greatest master of double and treble rhymes that we have 
ever had, rarely succeeds in giving even the former with a full spondaic 
effect of vowel such as is easy in Provencal. In "The Garden of 
Prosepine" itself, as in the double rhymes, where they occur, of "The 
Triumph of Time", (the greatest thing ever written in the Provencal 
manner and greater than anything in Provencal) the second vowels of 
the rhyme are never full. And there, too, as I think, invariably in English, 
the poet shows his feeling of the intolerableness of continued double 
rhymes to making the odd verses rhyme plump and with a single sound". 

For the rest, Swinburne found in Provencal the theme so close to his 
own heart, the inevitable link between love and death, the creation of 
songs that perhaps survives both. For courtly love, the product of that 
civilization is by its very nature, opposed to life. The beloved is always 
another man's wife, so that there is no question of a sanctified union, a 
secure sharing of each other's days. The passion has the exaltation of 
the supreme values of a religion, yet it is lawless ; the perfect continua¬ 
tion of such a love—perhaps Swinburne hints, of all loves—can only be 
death. Only the songs inspired by these emotions live on. Thus we 
have the stories of the wolf-woman who drove men mad with love, of 
the lady who ate the heart of her lover, killed by her jealous husband. 
The story of Jaufre Rudel de Bly, who seems to have been a historical 
as well as mythical figure, serves as an epitome of this culture. He was 
a troubadour who composed lays for his "princesse iointaine" (far-off 
princess) whom he saw only at the moment of his death. Other poets, 
Rostand, Heine, have treated poeticaiiy this story, which has become 
one of the enduring myths, besides that of Tristan and Iseuit, Paolo and 
Francesca. "The Triumph of Time", he makes the centre of his own 
sorrows and thoughts. The singer and lover of the past Is his brother 
and counterpart; that part is evoked in one of Swinburne's most famous 
verses: 

There lived a singer in France of old. 

By the ttdeless, dolorous, midland sea. 

In a land of sand and ruin and gold 
There shone one woman and none but she» 
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T. S Eliot has criticized these lines for their vagueness, intellectual 
confusion.. '"You see that Provence here is reduced to the merest point 
of diffusion... He does not have his eya on a particular place". One 
might venture to disagree. Provence is evoked, not indeed with the 
sharp precision which Eliot would have desired, but with a deliberate, 
dream-like languor, suitable in the context. For it is not only Provence 
the place that appears, but the Provence moulded by centuries of literary 
tradition and extravagant imagination, the Provence with which the poet 
merges his own present. Yet it is unmistakably Provence—the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of "a singer", "one woman" and "France of old" leaves no alterna¬ 
tive, while a slight air of mystery is not dissipated. 

"In the orchard" has a not dissimilar theme ; the parting of lovers 
at day break, while the lady longs for death it is more elaborate than and 
the spirit somewhat different from that of the original. 

Plagues a Deu Ja la : noitz non faihis 
Ni men amies lonh de mi nosparties 
Ni la guita jorn ni alba no vis 
Oi Dieus I Oi Dieus I de L’aiba tan tost ve I 
(Wouid God, night might not be over, not my gentle friend depart from 
me, not the day arrive. Ah God ! Ah God I that day should be so soon I") 

Swinburne undoubtedly borrowed the situation and the last refrain, 
but the longing for death is his own addition. The original expresses 
no more than simple sorrow at a separation, perhaps a hope of reunion. 
Swinburne stresses that a moment of joy never returns and all after-life 
is an anti-climax. The idea, however, is not alien to the Provencal 
spirit. These poems, with ail their faults, place Swinburne in the rank 
of native and adopted Provencal poets, from Daniel Arnaut, Pierre 
d'Auvergne, Rudel himself to Ezra Pound. 

Francois Villon, the great criminal poet of fourteenth century France, 
caught Swinburne's imagination, not unnaturally. If Rudel was his 
brother as the fated singer-lover, Villon was his brother as the "poete 
maudit"; cursed poet, turning to poetry his lawless life, the self-projected 
image of so many Romantics which Viilon had carried to its logical 
extreme. "Villon, our sad bad glad mad brother's name" Is the refrain 
of Swinl^urne's ballad on him. His translation of many of Villon's poems 
(Rossetti was also a translator) are examples of creative translation. 
One of them "La Ballade de la grosse Margot", was so outrageous, that 
even Swinburne did not dare to have the translation published in his 
own lifetime. From Villon^ too, he seems to have learnt many literary 
techniques, the Rondel and Ballade so common in His poetry. In his 
Stuart plays, he brings in Chastelard, a minor Pteiade poet and con- 
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temporary of Ronsard, fatally associated with Mary, Queen of Scots. 
For this part, he composes some pieces of French on the Pleiade model. 

The great neo*cIassical dramatists of seventeenth century France 
seem to have been more remote to Swinburne. He found in Moiiere a 
peculiarly English spirit. He wrote a sonnet on Corneille's anniversary, 
commending specially the latter's portrayal of Roman and Spanish* 
heroes, but it is not clear whether he understood the nature of Cornelian 
drama. He blamed Arnold for not appreciating 'nhe narrow, shallow 
but very real melodies of Racine." While this underestimates Racine 
monstrously, it does prove a greater sensitivity to the French Alexandrine 
than many of his countrymen had shown. Also, if the adjectives are 
not taken in a merely pejorative sense, they indicate the particular 
quality of Racinian tragedy : intensity and extreme concentration within 
a deliberately chosen, narrow range. It is difficult to say if Swinburne's 
brief dramatic piece, "Phaedra", was influenced by Racine's "Phedre". 
The situation in both is the same—Phaedra, knowing the hopelessness 
of her sinful passion, snatches Hippolytus' sword, and demands that he 
should kill her. (In Euripides there is no such incident, and in Seneca, 
Hippolytus himself draws his sword, changing his mind when Phaedra 
welcomes death.) Certainly the clear<sighted, hopele^ knowledge of 
fatality and sin has something Racinian in it. 

The link between Swinburne and the French poets of the Parnassian 
school in the second half of the nineteenth century has been stressed 
often enough. Gosse declared that "Swinburne had been influenced by 
Theophile Gautier almost to excessA lesser poet of the same 
school, Theodore de Banville, seems to have taught him some exotic and 
complex French metres."^ ^ Swinburne, always lavish with poetic 
tribute to other poets, wrote five poems concerning Gautier, the ' most 
luminous of ail poets", (two in English, two in French, one in Latin), and 
two (in English and French) in memory of Banville. He must have 
found mental affinities with many of the Parnassians. Gautier's love 
of Pagan art, his sense of the beauty that was lost by the cQming of 
Christianity, find an echo in Swinburne's famous line, ''Thou hast 
conquered, 0 pale Galilean, the world has grown grey with thy 
breath." The strange, morbid, fascinating studies of love and death by 
Cros, Heredia's statusque evocation of the past, Leconte da Lisle's 
rhythms of animal life, probably appealed to him. The exchange was 
not one-sided either, for Swinburne seems to have been a figure for 
emulation among the younger Parnassians. CatuHe Mandes prefaced 
some of his own poetry with Swinbumian epigraphs. * > Arthur Symons 
relates an amusing anecdote about a: budding young poet in Paris,, who 
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boasted that he had written twenty-syllable lines, then asked anxiously 
whether Swinburne had achieved the same feat.* * 

However, to take more important points, what were the common 
characteristics of the Parnassians, and how did these affect Swinburne 7 
Some critics go so far as to affirm that there were no common features 
at all. "But the 'Parnassian school', so beloved of literary historians, 
is almost a figment of their own imagination. Gautier and Banviiie, 
Leconte de Lisle and Baudelaire stand for different concepts of poetry, 

and indeed of life.This is certainly correct, but underestimates 

certain common ties among the second generation of French romantics. 
There was a certain impersonality, a reaction to the excessive subjecti¬ 
vism of the early romantics^(hearts worn on sleeves), and an insistence 
on the perfection of form, which was considered to be the Jsoui of art. 
Beauty was the mastery of a difficult medium. Swinburne often erred in 
this respect, by looseness or excess, but his best poems do achieve a near 
perfection of form (in which case their lack of content is blamed). The 
Parnassians revived many medieval and Pleiade poetic forms submerged 
in France since the ^se of neo-classicism and the predominance of the 
Alexandrine —the rondeau, the ballade, the villenelle, the odelette and 
others. Swinburne, it is generally admitted, owed some of his technical 
virtuosity to this metrical Renaissance in France. 

The Parnassians were firm believers in "Art for Art's sake." This was 
perhaps their greatest difference with the early Romantics, most of whom 
were "committed" to one side or another, in the great contemporary 
struggles. Historians attribute the "Art for Art's sake" school, in some 
degree, to the reaction that set in, after the failure of the 1848 revolution. 
Since nothing eise seemed worthwhile, art became autonomous, self- 
justifying. The preface to Gautier's "Mademoiselle de Maupin" was 
something iike a manifesto in this direction. Swinburne whole¬ 
heartedly welcomed this alliance against the stuffy, rather Pharisaical 
moralism of Victorian England. "The business of art is not to do good 
on other grounds but to be good on her own," he asserts firmly 
in his essay on Blake. He rebuked TennVson for his devotion to 
somsthing which was not his task, and which in any case he did 
badly. There were, however, important differences between him and 
the most complete devotees of "Art for Art's sake," Most of the 
Parnassians were either wholly indifferent to social-political questions or 
hardened, even ferocious, conservatives (e.g. Gautier himself, Leconte de 
Lisle). Swinburne remained, at least for the greater part of his poetic 
life, a violent atheist, or rather anti-theist, and a passionate, if aristocratic, 
radical. Npr did he fail to express these ideas in a large part in his 

7 
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poetry. His vision extended beyond the school of self-justifying art, 
which was not without its own danger, for what began as a fresh and 
stimulating revolt against dogmas itself trended to harden into a dogma. 

if one feature distinguishes the Parnassians from other poets, it was 
their belief in the correspondence, interchangeability, of all arts. »Thls 
did not simply mean that the same artist could practise different arts, as 
Michalangeio and Blake had done. It meant that one art could literally 
appropriate and express the essence of another. Gautier maintained 
that ''in heaven, one man shall touch his poetry, another hear his 
sculpture, a third shall see his music". According to Baudelaire too, 
"what would be really surprising is that the sound should not be able to 
suggest the colour, that the colours should not be able to give the idea 
of the music and that the colour should be unfit to translate the ideas." 
Mallarme's attempts to reduce poetry to pure music are well known. 
The kinship between such ideas and the Pre-Raphaelite experiments 
hardly needs to be stressed. Swinburne would probably have repeated 
with Baudelaire, "Les parfums, les couleurs et le son se rendent" (the 
perfumes, the colour and the sound respond to each other). His affinity 
with Mallarme, in taking poetic language to the extreme limit where 
poetry almost merges with music, has been frequently commented on. 
His link with the visual arts—indirectly, through the Parnassians—has 
been less remarked. His long poem,j'Cleopatra" appears to have been 
inspired by a picture by Frederick Sandys, a painter whom he admired.^ ° 
Two Swinburnian poems. ''Hermaphroditus" and "Fragoietta", have com¬ 
plex sources, derived from different arts—the famous statue of Herma¬ 
phrodite, in the Louvre, Gautier's "Contralto", and a novel, "Fragoietta", 
by Henri de Latouche. How many Pre-Raphaelite and Parnassian poems 
have similar origins j 

The ancient myth of Hermaphrodite—the son of Hermes and Aphro¬ 
dite, of perfect beauty, but neither man nor woman, apparently 
fascinated many French writers of the "fin de siecle." This was the 
symbol of the unity of opposites, of harsh reality and sublime ideal, the 
tragic barrenness of more than mortal perfection. It is literally, "beauty 
for earth too rich, for use too dear." The thesis is embodied in Gautier's 
‘Contralto". 

A faire sa beaute maudite 

Cheque sexe apporta son don 

Tout homme dit, c' est Aphrodite, 

Toute femme, c'; est Cupidon, 

(Each sex brought its gift to form that ecqurSed beauty, '^very men 
says, it is Aphrodite, every woman, it is Cupid.) The niyih r^urs in 
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many contamporary novels and romances-^for instance, Gautier's 
''Mademoiselle de Maupin," Balsac's "Seraphita" Latouche's "Frago- 
tetta". Mile. Rachilde's "Monsieur Venus" where the heroine is both 
a man and a woman. Swinburne's poem on Gautier shows his mystified 
fascination with the "flowers double-blossomed", with the devotee of 
painful pleasure, who "sees not twice unveiled the veiled god’s face." 
It was the symbol of his aesthetic theory, that "perfection, once attained 
on all sides, is a thing thenceforward barren of use or of fruit."^® Was 
this riot too part of the "Art for Art's sake" gospel ? 

Swinburne's rapports with the greatest of the Parnassians, (if he 
can be ranked among them), Baudelaire, has been recently stressed by 
Valery, the famous French poet and critic. Swinburne wrote a review 
of "Les Fieures du Mai", which the author apparently read and 
appreciated. He sent the young English poet a signed copy of his prose 
piece, ''Richard Wagner et Tannhauser a Paris," with the inscription 
"A Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne, Bon Souvenir et mille remerciements, 
C. B." (Good remembrance and a thousand thanks.) The two do not 
seem to have met, 4or some reason, though Swinburne was then in 
Paris. Years later, in Swinburne's obituary on Baudelaire, there is a note 
of intimacy, personal sorrow. "The chances of things parted us once 
and again; the admiration of some years, at least in part expressed, 
brought him near to me by way of written or transmitted word ; let it be 
an excuse for the insertion of this note, and for a desire, if so it must be, 
to repeat for once the immortal words which too often return upon our 
lips. Atque in perpetum, frater, ave atque vale ; "his elegy on Baudelaire, 
"Ave atque vale" stands In the line of "Lycidas", "Adonais", "Thrysis". 

Baudelaire's pamphlet was about the theme of Wagner's opera, 
"Tannhauser", and Swinburne was writing his long poem, "Laus Veneris' 
on that subject, at the same time. i#was the legend of a knight, who 
became the lover of Venus, and ebfused the Pope's pardon for his sin. 
Swinburne was not probably directly influenced by Baudelaire's work, 
for "Laus Vereris" was almost completed before he received it, but at 
least he found in that quarter a confirmation qf his *.own ideas. "If any 
one desires to see, expressed in better words than I ^command, the 
conception of the medieval Venus which it was my aiih to put into 
verse, let him turn to the magnificent passage in which Baudelaire 
describes the fallen goddess, grown diabolic among eyes that would 
not accept her as divine. For the Christian civilization, by declaring 
the flesh sinful, bringing in an idea of salvation and damnation not 
known to the antique world, had made possible the tempting anguish 
and bitter pleaeure of sin. The old gods were not simply dethroned-^ 
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soma of them stood for aspects of human nature which could not be 
denied—but consigned to the Christian hell. This was an old tradition, 
which the Renaissance and later the ''humanists" took over from the 
Middle Ages. Marlowe's Helen is not only an evocation of classical 
beauty but a succubu«, a female demon, who literally sucks forth«Fau- 
stus's soul. Milton fills Satan's legion with classical deities. Baudelaire 
declares that "the radiant, ancient Venus, Aphrodite, born of white 
foam, has not imprudently traversed the horrible darkness of the Middle 
Ages...to render homage to the Arch-demon, Prince of the Flesh and 
Lord of Sin...Tannhauser represents the eternal conflict between the two 
principles that have chosen the human heart as battle-field, that is to 
say, of the flesh with the spirit, of hell with heaven, of Satan with God." 
Tannhauser is not a simple lover or pleasure-seeker. He "lives 
morganatically with the absolute ideals of voluptuousness, with , the 
indestructible and irresistible Venus the terrible, chaotic immense love... 
raised to the level of a counter-religion, a Satanic religion." Christianity 
has made man a sinner, by making him conscious of his sin. This was 
a dimension of human experience denied to the "pagans". 

"Counter-religion" implies belief in a religion, for one cannot oppose 
what does not exist. Mephistophiles is a fallen angel, whose domi¬ 
nation means separation from God. That Baudelaire's satanism was 
an inverted Christianity has now become an established literary con¬ 
vention. Such Catholic luminaries as Mauriac, Eliot, have claimed 
him as their erring, but authentic, brother. Some critics have claimed 
on the other hand, that whatever the state of Baudelaire's soul, his 
poetry cannot be called Christian in any meaningful sense of the word. 
The debate does not concern us here, but rather what Swinburne 
thought of his confrere. Though the former was completely devoid of 
religious feelings—except, perhaps, hatred of religion—he understood 
and appreciated the latter's peculiar, tragic "Christianity." "It is re¬ 
markable that Baudelaire always kept in mind that Christianity, like 
other religions which have a broad principle of popular life in them, 
was not and could not be a creature of philanthropy or philotheism, 
but of church and creed, and this gives its peculiar savour and signifi¬ 
cance to the Christian infusion in some of his poems." Swinburne, 
like many non-believers, preferred the hard and clear outlines of ortho- 
doy, indeed medieval Christianity, to the sentimental, meaningless 
pseudo-religions and substitute religions of his own time. In the case 
of the former, one at least knew what one was against.** This 
appreciation appeared, it must be remembered, at a time When Baude¬ 
laire's Christianity and "morality" had not become universally acknow- 
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lodged. Swinburne must be credited with insight for discovering a 
"vivid and distinct background of morality" in "Les flours du mai", 
when it was generally condemned, especially in England, as an obscene, 
insane book. Above all, he found the keynote of brooding "spiritual 
tragedy", which in Baudelaire's verses "dignifies and justifies at all 
points his treatment of the darkest and strangest subjects ; the atmos> 
phere of his (Baudelaire's) work to the atmosphere of Gautier's as the 
air of a gas*lit alcove is to the air of the far-flowering meadows that 
make April a natural Field of the Cloth of Gold Gautier's love of 
amoral pagan beauty does have an element of self-consciousness, and 
his hedonism is "delicately depraved" rather than spontaneous. Still, 
Swinburne aptly contrasts the former's hellenism with Baudelaire's 
introspective, seif-tormenting faith. The "gas-lit alcove'* suggests a 
stifled urban atmosphere, and Baudelaire has been called the first poet 
of a modern city. His Inferno is Paris. 

The poetry of Baudelaire and Swinburne were frequently lumped 
together in crude, contemporary attacks on the "fleshly school of 
poetry". The English poet is said to have surpassed his master "in the 
representation of almost types of diseased lust and lustful disease,'. 
What is remarkable in both poets is not sensuality but the intellectual 
nature of sensuality. As the late Professor Amal Bhattacharya once 
remarked, Swinburne's white limbs are purely mental. These poets sing 
not of the joy of the flesh, but of Its satiety. "Perversity is the fruit of 
weariness, as weariness is the fruit of pleasure. Charles Baudelaire has 
often set that theme to mystic music..." This remark of Swinburne Is 
also applicable to much of his own poetry, to "Dolores", *‘Faustine", 
"Laus Veneris". In traditional medieval morality, the elevation of the 
soul is set against the temptations of the body. In Swinburne, as in 
Baudelaire, it is the mind, the consciousness, which corrupts the neutral 
body. One recalls the lines In Marvell's "Dialogue of soul and body", 
"As architects do square and hew/Green trees that in the forests grew". 
The "decadent" hero sins not so much because of pleasure, but through 
a deliberate choice of evil. "Qui done (tevont i'amour ose pariea de 
I'enfer'^ (Who then, dares to speak of hell before love). Love is chosen 
because it is the fruit of hell, a counter-value against the good. 
Medieval literature contrasts the transient beauty of the flesh with the 
corruption that must follow. In Bapdetaire as in Swinburne, there is a 
fascination for diseased flesh Itself. "The Leper", the story of which is 
taken from a French medieval chronicle, has some, affinities with this 
aspect of Baudelaire's work in "Une Charogne" and the Black Venus 
cycle. Oho has or^ly to compare these poems with "The Leper" by 
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Tennyson to see the obsession with and attraction for physical decay in 
the French poet and Swinburne. 

Baudelaire's Lesbos poems illustrate the most extreme example of 
sterile passion, of aspirations beyond the human condition, doomed to 
fall into the abyss of fruitless, furious desire that leaves little space for 
satisfaction, of desire. Baudelaire's "femmes damnees" are not ordinary 
sinners, but "chercheuses i'infini" (seeker of the infinite) who yet fly 
from the infinite which they bear within themselves. ("Et fuyez I'infini 
que vous portez en vous"). These sad, superb, doomed, proud 
"femmes damnees" appear in Swinburne's "Sapphics" and "Anactoria". 
Swinburne defended the latter from charges of sadism (of which there 
are elements in Baudelaire too) calling it rather a study of a frustrated 
emotion, "that hardens to violence of rage or deepens to despair." In 
Swinburne, as in Baudelaire, love is an extraordinary pattern of torture 
and self-torture, domination and submission. "Beaute forte a genoux, 
devant a beaute frele". (Strong beauty kneeling before the frail beauty.) 

Baudelaire and Swinburne were decadent poets, decadence being 
defined as "an intense self-consciousness, a restless curiosity in research, 
an over-subtilizing refinement upon refinement, a spiritual and moral 
perversity" But their great differences must not be overlooked. 
Baudelaire had spiritual depths and complexities unknown to Swinburne, 
aside from the obvious fact that the latter was a lesser poet. 

if Baudelaire was Swinburne's spiritual brother, in agony, sin and 
(as he thought) in creation, Victor Hugo was his revered master. Their 
first contact is worth relating, both as an amusing story and as an 
example of Swinburne's aesthetics Swinburne had been an admirer of 
Hugo since the age of sixteen, when he had read "Les Chatiments " 
However his first review of Hugo was critical, from the point of view of 
"Art for Art's sake", which had become itself a kind of moraiism. 
He blamed "Les Miserabies'' for "too much moralising" and blandly 
asserted that he "would consider a fresh Hamlet or a new Buy Bias 
cheaply purchased by the hanging without trial of a dozen innocent 
men.'' Even the ranking of his drama (which Swinburne, in fact, grossly 
overstimated) with Shakespeare would not have reconciled Hugo to such 
sentiments. But by a curious accident, he read the review in a transla¬ 
tion, which attributed to it precisely the opposite meaning He wrote to 
the young Englishman expressing his appreciation. "Je suis heureux 
que ce livre a appele I'attention d'un esprit tel que le votre, et que vous 
soyez, vous aussi, sollicite par les questions sociales, preoccupation 
supreme de motre siecle" (I am happy to have attracted the attention of 
intelligence such as yours, and that you also are moved by the social 
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questions; the supreme preoccupation of our century.) Swinburne was 
both amazed and overjoyed at this unexpected acknowledgement. As 
lie wrote to a friend, "C'est sans doute un piaisir innocent, mais e'en 
est toutefois un assez grand, que d'avoir su plaire au maitre qu'on a 
toujours venere." (It is doubtless an innocent pleasure, yet one great 
enough, to have been able to please ..the master whom one has always 
revered). His meeting with Hugo many years later, shortly before the 
latter's death, was equally bizarre. Among other things, Swinburne 
threw away the glass after toasting Hugo, in the old chivalrous fashion, 
to the ' master's" dismay. However there was no break in Swinburne's 
admiration. He addressed numerous poems, essays to Hugo, and wrote 
a book on him, after the latter's death, it was the man he admired, as 
well as the poet—the champion of noble causes, the conscience of a 
nation, an exile from the empire of the hated Napoleon ill. The master's 
virtue seemed to cast a vicarious moral halo on the disciple. When 
attacked for the alleged vices of his personal life, Swinburne claimed the 
friendship of Mazzini, Hugo, Landor. Could the associate of such men 
be morally worthless 

But how, one might ask, did Swinburne reconcile hfs admiration for 
Hugo with his devotion to other, very different French poets, and with 
his belief in "Art for Art's sake 7" How, above ail, did he himself write 
so much of what today would be called "literature engage", literature of 
commitment 7 He not only wrote voluminous poetry about social, 
political, religious themes in general but about practically every important 
contemporary event. He chose as poetic subjects the rebels of Tsarist 
Russia, of the France of the Second Empire, of the Italian Risorgimento, 
as a poet of the thirties might have chosen Spain, and a poet today 
Vietnam. A large part of this poetry is merely occasional, some has 
lasting value, but that is another matter. Is he not contradicting his 
own precept, that art must not do good on other grounds, but be good 
on her own 7 The answer must be no. Swinburne did not abandon 
his precept, but enlarged it. Some critics have imagined him, oscillating 
between different guardian spirits, Gautier-Baudelaire on the one hand, 
Hugo-Mazzini on the other, "that like two angles do suggest (him) 
still." On the contrary, his aesthetic was wide enough to Include both. 
Art, he asserted, "cannot be the handmaid" of any lord, philosophy, 
theology, morallsm or politics, but it might be the "ally" of a chosen 
companion. No theme is obligatory for an artist, but neither Is any 
excluded. "No form is obsolete, no subject out of date...if the spirit 
end breath of art but be breathed upon them indeed, then assuredly will 
the bones come together bone to his bone.'' The^spirit of art, if she 
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could be truly evoked, would preside over modern barricades as over 
ancient bowers. '‘She is omnipresent and .eternal, and forsakes neither 
Athens nor Jerusalem, Camelot nor Troy, Argonaut nor Crusader, to 
dwell as she does with equal good will among modern appliances in 
London and New York." Swinburne evidently did not believe io the 
theory, so common in his time, of a supposed "golden age" of literature 
and the automatic decline of poetry with mechanization. No one could 
deny Dante the name of a poet because he was engaged in a civil war, 
and placed princes and popes in his Inferno. It was in the line of 
Dante, Milton, Shelley, the great "prophet poets", that Swinburne placed 
Hugo, and no doubt he would have claimed a humbler place for his own 
poetry of a similar nature. 

Swinburne analyses almost all aspects of Hugo's creative work. He 
finds Jacobean elements of violence and decay in some of Hugo's lyrics. 
Hugo's "Une rint quand on etendit lemer sans le voir" (A night when 
one heard the sda without seeing it) influenced in imagery some 
Swinburnian poems such as "Hymn to Proserpine". Still his stress, 
above ail, is on what he terms the Dantesque element in Hugo, the vision 
of terror and somber justice, in which the potentates of a rotten world 
appear in superhuman dimensions, before the bar of poetic imagination. 
It is political, indeed, but with politics made larger than life, carried 
into epic regions. "Hugo, and he alone, had the power and the right to 
call up the spirit of Dante, now thirty years ago, and bid it behold all 
the horrors of Europe in 1853 ; the Europe of Haynou and Radetzky, of 
Nicholas the First and Napoleon the last". This concept of literature 
Swinburne is ready to defend against all attackers, English and French. 
"Carlyle, the man of brass and Musset, the man of clay...have shown 
themselves at one in high-soufed scorn for principles of mere rebellion 
such as Landor's and Milton's or for such belief in a new Brutus, as 
might disturb the dream of Augustus..." The reference is to Musset's 
verse drama, ' Le songe d'Auguste" (The dream of Augustus) which 
was, really or reputedly, a glorification of Napoleon III. Possibly, he 
also had in mind Musset's most famous p*ay, "Lorenzaccio", whose hero 
is a tragic Brutus, a rebel who has lost his convictions, yet must follow 
these in action. The relatively low-pitched tone, the tragic yet uhem- 
phasised irony of Musset were apparently alien to Swinburne. Swin- 
burne's own political poetry does not have the range, intensity and 
almost surrealist imagery of Hugo's "Les Chatiments." He strikes a note 
of shrill scolding, rather than grave denunciation, and the endless, high- 
pitched idealism in "Songs before Sunrise", "Songs of two Nations", 
tends towards monotony. He is at his best in sonnets such as 
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'On the Russian Persecution of the Jews/' which has an almost 
Miltonic power of compressed indignation, or in poems of individual 
Tebellion against an oppressive social order^ such as "A song in time of 
order". Gosse complained that Swinburne only wrote of revolutions 
in foreign lands, those that did not concern him directly. (He was 
always a staunch defender of the British Empire and violently opposed 
to the Irish rebels.) This sets him up apart from Hugo, with the latter's 
deep personal involvement and long exile, but has little relevance as 
regards his poetry. A rebel poet need not necesarily man the barricades. 
What is more Important, Swinburne's poltical poetry lacks the com¬ 
plexity, the sense of tragic conflict that one finds, for instance, in Hugo's 
'L'Annee Terrible" (The terrible year). The reasons for this are clarified 
on reading Swinburne's studies of Hugo. 

Swinburne, like Hugo, was a radical in the line of Shelley, Paine and 
the French Jacobins, republicans and democrats at a time when re¬ 
publicanism and "democracy" wore still considered dangerously 
subversive. The struggle between feudalism and the rising modern 
industrial state was not over In many countries, and much of Europe lay 
under absolute monarclhy. In "Les Chatiments", It is the princes and 
popes, the heads and tyrants of the old society, who are brought to 
trial, Swinburne enthusiastically applauded these judgements, just as he 
admired the Russian nihilists and "tyrannicides" of every sort, except 
the Irish Fenians. However another kind of conflict was rising in the 
relatively industrialized Western Europe, between the middle classes and 
the workers. This was symbolized dramatically by the Paris commune 
of 1871. The third French Republic, which Swinburne had celebrated 
in an ode, suppressed this revolt as ruthlessly as any emperor might have 
done. And here master and disciple diverged seriously. Hugo, in exile 
had opposed the Commune, but he pleaded for mercy towards the 
defeated communards, who were being decimated. Swinburne had 
always criticized Hugo's campaign for abolishing capital punishment. 
In the preface to a French translation of "The Cenci", he blames Shelley 
for declaring even the life of Francesco Cenci inviolable, as Hugo had 
asserted that the life of even Napoleon III should be spared. "11 y aura 
toujours, comme y en a toujours, des etra humains evers lesquels 
I'humanite' n'a q'un soul devoir: les supprimer, les exterminer, les anea- 
ntir..." ( There will always be, as there always have been human beings 
towards whom humanity has but one duty : to suppress, exterminate, 
annihilate them..,) Hugo's call for compassion towardsthe "ruffians and 
reptiles of the Commune" enraged him. In his long study of '*!' Annee 
Terrible", he even maintains that this attitude detracted from the literary 
8 
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value of the poem ! Besides it was not simply a question of pardoning 
common criminals. Hugo was deeply, painfully divided on the subject 
of the Commune. He had condemned it, yet he could exclaim; "0 
Juges, vous jugez les crimes de I'aurore,' ( 0 Judges, you judge the cri¬ 
mes of dawn ) It was the dawn of something which Hugo, radical,a$ he 
was in the old sense of the word, could not welcome. Nevertheless he 
sensed that this was a dawn, a turning point and not, as Flaubert and 
others vehemently asserted, a simple return to medieval barbarism. Swin¬ 
burne, on the other hand, was wholly with Gautier, who compared the 
Communards with savage Red Indians and demanded exemplary puni¬ 
shment for them. Not that Swinburne was unaware of contemporary 
social realities. He blamed Hugo for not noting in his novel, ''L'Homme 
Qui Rit" (The Man who Laughs ) that England was no longer a "des¬ 
potism tempered by epigrams" but a "plutocracy modified by accidents," 
He had no illusions about governments which were not old-style 
absolute monarchies; Belgium had gathered "the final flower of igno¬ 
miny" by expelling and almost lynching Hugo for his plea for clemency. 
But he could not sympathize with the "new" revolutionaries, as he had 
supported the rebels against prince and pope. The rebellious workers 
had "sullied with the fumes of blood and fire the once sublime and 
stainless name of the commune." He did not ask who was the cause 
of the "blood and fire," At most, it was a struggle of equal evils, a 
"Oantesque vision ( of fighting ) between devils and lost souls in hell." 
Perhaps this explains partly the conservatism of Swinburne's old age. 
He had gone to the extreme limit of aristocratic radicalism, to draw back 
before the abyss of the Commune. He could not go further, like his 
friend William Morris, or even see further, as Hugo did.^^ 

Perhaps the French a/ter ego of Swinburne appears most surprisingly 
not in his aesthetical or political aspects, but in his parodies. He wrote 
parodies in English as well, both of himself and others, but his French 
parodies are certainly superior. As seen earlier, he wrote reviews of two 
imaginary French Writers, Feiicien Cossu and Ernest Clouet, and almost 
had these published in the "Spectator." The poems by "Cossu" sound 
like parodies of "Les Fieurs du Mai", especially of "Une Charogne" and 
the Lesbos cycle. "Clouet" comes out with decliclously novel facts of 
English life, as foreigners imagine it. These "extracts" are accompanied 
by commentaries, the English moralist severely reproving the French 
writer's immorality. It is a self-parody and also a parody of his critics, 
of his masters and his enemies "Charenton 1810" is a dialogue poem in 
Hugo's style, but with a theme that Hugo would have never touched. 
One of the characters, a young maO/ asks many questions, and his silent 
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companion, a mysterious old man. gives a reply which is a staggering 
climax. The manner is Hugo's but the old man in question is de Sade; 
a very different French writer, who also interested Swinburne. 

Swinburne's real novels are not too successful, the fragments of 
"Love's Cross-Currents" have affinities with Laclos' "Les Liaisons 
dangereuses," but as Symons remarks, the former's "plausible and polite 
letter-writers" cannot be compared with the French novelist's "unrave¬ 
lling of the threads of life." 22 On the other hand, Swinburne's 
French prose play, "La Soeur de la reine "and his novel, "La Fille du 
policeman". ("The sister of the Queen" and "The Daughter of the 
Policeman") are superb parodies. The former is largely a parody of 
Hugo's "Marie Tudor." It is a hilarious piece, about Queen Victoria, 
her love affair with Wordsworth and her unknown sister. "La Fille du 
Policeman" is the story of a Chartist revolt, with the prince consort, 
Albert, leading and betraying it as the "prince proletaire,". The style 
again is typically Hugolian : "Cela est incroyable. Gala est." (It is 
incredible. It is.) It is a parody of revolutionary literature by the writer of 
revolutionajy idealism. These pieces in French place Swinburne in the 
front rank of literary satirists, and explain why the late Edmund Wilson, 
for example, preferred Swinburne's prose to his poetry, even if one 
does not agree with him. 

it is not, perhaps, useful simply to catalogue different trends in French 
literature and their infiuece on Swinburne. The subtle interaction of the 
two cultures, the many forces that moulded Swinburne's aesthetic, his 
ideas, creation, must be taken into account. For influence comes 
only to the receptive mind and one seldom finds what one does not 
seek. There is little doubt that Swinburne found what he needed to 
enrich his own literary vision, from the luxurious ruins of Provence and 
the "gas-lit alcoves" of Paris.** 
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SROBONA MUKHERJI 

An important element of the 'imperious wit' Carew admired in Donne 
was his way of saying, as Dr. Johnson would say, what he 'hoped 
had never been said before.' This was not the turn that Carew's own 
wit was accustomed to take. As any reader of his poetry will find, 
Carew was quite content to refurbish old material and imitate tried 
techniques. His themes were drawn from the Latin poets, from the 
poetry of Marino and his school, from Donne and from many others 
both in England and abroad, while his style meets almost every demand 
of the laws of decorum. Bearing in mind the Emblem, the Similitude 
and other representational techniques set forth in books of rhetoric, it 
will be my attempt in this paper to demonstrate the predominant use of 
the visual conceit in Carew's poetry. A great many of Carew's images 
are related to the various arts of visual representation prevalent at the 
time. I use the word 'related' and shall try to point out the general 
nature of the influence exerted on Carew's imagination by the art of 
emblems and masques, taking heed of the warning of eminent scholars 
in this field against the uselessness of hunting for particular source books, 
considering how a single idea or image could be shared in common by 
any number of these.‘ 

Leishman finds an overwhelming element of 'sheer astonishment' 
in the poetry of Donne and a better balance between astonishment and 
illumination in that of Marvell.‘ Catew's pursuit of the marvellous 
appears much more restrained because of the nature of the poetic 
conceits he chooses to use. For though they were originally coined 
to arouse 'admiration', emblems, poetic or otherwise, drawn from the 
common stock, wore fast losing their power |o shock and delight, and 
Carew only rarely combines visual thinking with personal and abstract 
imagery in the way which gives freshness to Marvell's poetry. Instead, 
his conceits carry clear-cut intellectual meanings which were valid and 
intelligible to his readers. 

One outcome of the studies on the art of the emblem and its effect 
on literature has been to teach the student of seventeenth-century poetry 
not to make a simple transition from the words to their prose sense by 
omitting suoh intermediate visual links as were certain to be present in 
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the mind's eye of the contemporary reader fed on emblem books. In 
the poem To Ben Johnson with its tersely packed imagery, Carew 
touches lightly on four occasions on ideas made familiar by emblem 
books: 

Nor thinke it much (since all thy Eaglets may 
Endure the Sunnie tryall) if we say 
This hath the stronger wing, or that doth shine 
Trickt up in fairer plumes ... 

(11 11 - 14 ) 

The image of the eaglets braving the sun* appears again in another of 
Carew's poems. To a Lady not yet enjoy'd by her husband, providing in 
both cases a high standard for measuring achievement born of 
endeavour. 

In the second instance, the unique immunity enjoyed by the laurel 
or bay-tree from destruction by lightning^ appears to be in danger of 
being shaken. 

Why should the follies then of this dull age 
Draw from thy Pen such an immodest rage 
As seemesto blast thy ( else-immortall ) Bayes, 

(11 23 - 5 ) 

Implicit in this possible event is the idea that there is a 'sign or disorder 
in nature'* and a warning that such disorder is removed by violent 
destruction by nature herself. The extraordinary conciseness of expre¬ 
ssion is achieved by presupposing the reader's acquaintance with the 
visual and moral, in short the emblematic, associations, and by com¬ 
bining these in the same image with the other association of the bay-tree 
—the poet's laureateship. 

The last two visual conceits form part of Carew's final Admonition 
to Ben Johnson. In the first of these. 

Let them the deare expence of oyle upbraid 
Suckt by thy watchfull Lampe. 

( 11 33 - 4 ) 

the image of the lamp's oil wasting away in the cause of industrious 
labour* is inseparable from the texture of the argument. Closely allied 
td it is the image of the 'Tapers thriftie waste"^ in : 

Repine not at the Tapers thriftie waste. 

That sleekes thy terser Poems... 

' ( 11 37 - 3 ) 

where the same theme is varied and emphasized at the same time. The 
economy in both cases is again made possible by the visual and instantly 
recognizable property of the image used. 
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The imagery in To her in absence A SHIP could have had its source 
in either Catullus or Virgil^ but it had more recently been made a familiar 
idea by the emblem books.^ The fact that here, as in the other poem, 
To my Mistris. AN EDDY^ Carew draws attention to the prevailing image 
by means of a sub-title heightens its importance. The dominant image, 
drawn out in extended metaphor, constitutes the poem entirely in both 
cases and can be said to epitomize Carew's emblematic achievement in 
lyric writing. 

The manner as well as the thought-habit of the emblem is seen in the 
second of two poems, Good counsell to a young Maid, which, following 
Geoffrey Whitney's classification, would fall into the 'moral!' category 
and in Boldness in love and To my Mistris sitting by a Rivers side. AN 
EDDY, belonging to the 'naturall' category. The most long drawn-out 
and most sustained of visual similes in Donne's poetry^ did not escape 
Carew's notice ; he took it over for the last of the above-mentioned 
poems and built up an entire poem with an illustration and a moral. By 
and large, Carew's use of the poetic emblem upholds Whitney's point 
that of the three categories of emblems, 'Moral!, pertaining to vertue and 
Instruction in life., is the chiefe of the three, and the other two maye 
bee in some sorte drawen into this head. For all do tend unto discipline, 
and moral! precepts of living'.^^ It is the lesson one can draw from the 
poetic emblem that sets it apart from other modes of visual illustration. 

As has been pointed out by Miss Freeman, the emblem has its place 
as a figure of rhetoric in books on eloquence : 

...in Hoskins's Directions for Speech and Style, for example, it is 
classified as a kind of similitude. It was for him, one of the 
different means by which writing may be 'varied', an aid to 
literary success. Puttenham too classed it among literary 
devices. 

and Miss Freeman cites in a footnote part of Chapter XI (XII), Of 
Proportion in figure, where Puttenham writes Of the deuice or embleme. 
In this passage, however, Puttenham describes only those 

...short, quicke and sententious propc^sitions, such as be at these 
dayes all your devices of armes and other amorous inscriptions 
which courtiers use to giue and also to weare in liuerie for the 
honour of their ladies, and commonly containe but two or 
three words of wittie sentence or secrete conceit till they be/ 
unfolded or explained by some interpretatio.^* 

The fact that this passage occurs In The Second Booke, of Proportion 
Poetical, immediately following the discussion on the ocular represent¬ 
ation of geometric figures in poetry, shows that here the writer is still 
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thinking of elements in poetry that are directly presented to the eye. 
The emblem not only consists in a part of a picture, It is expressly meant 
for display. There is a difference, not unbridgeable, between this kind 
of direct and outwardly represented visual form and the kind of visual 
thinking that is put to the service of metaphor, or to the tenor of a*con- 
trived style of which metaphor is a part, which explains and conceals, 
elaborates and compresses at the same time. The link between the two 
is provided in poetic practice by George Herbert In such poems as A/tar 
and Easter Wings which Joseph H. Summers has called 'visual hierog¬ 
lyphs', considering their pattern to be part of the serious instruments of 
meaning,** and In theory by Puttenham in the following words : 

...the words so aptly corresponding to the subtilitie of the figure, 
that aswel the eye is therwith recreated as the eare or the mind.*® 
But the visual conceit as a purely literary device which was Hoskins's 
concern is dealt with in Chapter XIX of The Third Booke, Of Ornament. 
It is here that the various possibilities of poetic ornament by resemblance 
are discussed, starting with Similitude which in the words of Hoskins 'is 
the ground of all emblems, allegories, fables and fictions',*® often inter 
locking one with the other. 

As will be evident from considering the examples cited by Puttenham 
to illustrate Omoiosis or 'Resemblance', Icon or 'Resemblance by Pour- 
trait or Imagerie', Parabola -'Resemblance morall or misticall' and 
Paradigma—Resemblance by example' in Chapter XIX, and the 'mixt 
allegorie' in Chapter XVIII, the distinction between the genres is a fine 
one. Hoskins's essay is short and synoptic but his classification is a 
broader and more rational one, and he seems to recognize better that 
even among the broader categories the differences are a matter of 
nuances. 

Carew's imagery spans across from one category to the other. It 
seems useful and legitimate at this point to group his visual images into 
two main types : the decorative presentation of an idea or situation in 
pictorial terms which I shall simply call similitude, and those visual 
images which in addition to their decorative value are part of an argu- 
ntent, teaching a moral lesson or urging a form of action which I shall 
call the emblematic conceit. These might derive from examples current 
in emblem books which in turn incorporated material from fables and 
from the allegorical literature of older poets, in a few instances the 
images are of Carew's own making or have been Inspired directly by 
figures used by other poets. Wherever possible t allude to An example 
of the similar treatment of a theme occurring in emblem bookl^, not beca¬ 
use this in itself provee Carew's imegetobe an emblematic one but 
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because it adds recognition to the fact that his use of a particular image 
was well set to arouse vivid responses. 

The poem To A. L. offers a convenient instance of an entire poem 
being worked out on the basis of similitudes and emblematic conceits. 
An analysis will show the different uses to which Carew puts the techni¬ 
ques at his command. 

Thinks not cause men flatt'ring say, 

Y'are fresh as Aprill, sweet as May, 

Bright as is the morning starre, 

That you are so, 

(11 1-4) 

Here the conventional similes, which Carew was not too proud to use 
elsewhere himself, make a good starting point for ironical attack. It is, 
however, later on in the poem, beginning just at the point where Carew 
starts translating from Marino's Belleza caduca, that visual images begin 
to abound. The first part of the argument culminates in an emblematic 
conceit, reversing the usual order of the emblem with much of the 
cautionary advice preceding the clinching example from nature's law. 
These curious locks so aptly twind. 

Whose every haire a soule doth bind. 

Will change their abroun hue, and grow 
White, and cold as winters snow. 

That eye which now is Cupids nest 
Will prove his grave, and all the rest 
Will follow ; in the cheeke, chin, nose 
Nor iiliy shall be found nor rose. 

And what will then become of all 
Those, whom now you servants call 7 
Like swailowes when your summers done,^^ 

They'te flye and seeke some warmer Sun. 

(11 37-51 ) 

In the second, the middle part of the argument, all that is wanting is the 
appropriate picture accompanying the emblem : 

...be provident 

And thinke before the summers spent 
Of following winter; like the Ant 
In plenty hoord for time of scant. 

Cull out amongst the multitude 
Of lovers, that seeke to intrude 
Into your favour, one that may 
Love for an age, not for a day ; 


9 


(11 51-60 ) 
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The two emblematic conceits, one following closely on the heels of the 
other, form the focal point of the poet's thesis. They summarize the two 
major premises of the logic of carpe diem^ while the cluster of similitudes 
around each of them amplifies the theme. The last group of visual 
images, though pointing to natural phenomena, does not form an emj^lem 
but what Puttenham would call a dissimilitude : 

The snake each yeare fresh skin resumes. 

And Eagles change their aged plumes ; 

The faded Rose each spring, receives 
A fresh red tincture on her leaves : 

But if your beauties once decay, 

You never know a second May, 

Oh, then be wise, and whilst your season 
Affords you dayes for sport, doe reason ; 

Spend not in vaine your lives short houre, 

But crop in time your beauties flower: 

Which will away, and doh together 
Both bud and fade, both blow and wither. 

(11 73-84) 

In spite of the fact that throughout these lines Carew has been translating 
freely from Marino and that a predilection for visual conceits is a domi¬ 
nantly Marinesque trait, the organization of the theme both in its couplet 
and argumentative forms owes its fineness to Carew's own application. 
He has played on a wide range of visual similes, metaphors and emblems, 
many of which were not derived from Marino's poem, to produce not 
merely a translation but an accomplished poem in its own right. 

A comparison of the contexts in which Carew mentions the emblem 
would provide an indication of his concept of the form. Vpon Ribband 
concerns a token of love, an actual emblem in the practical sense, given 
to the poet by his mistress. 

This silken wreath, which circles in mine arme. 

Is but an Emblem of that mystique charma. 

Wherewith the magique of your beauties binds 
My captive soula, and round about it winds 
Fetters of lasting love ; This hath entwind 
My flesh alone. That hath empalde my mind : 

••• ••• ••• 

This holy relique may preserve my wrist. 

But my whole fram^ doth by That power subsist: 

(111-e, 9-10) 

In these tines Carew Seems to have given us his most objective estimate 
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of the nature of the emblem, it is useful as a symbol sn outward index 
of the power exercised by that it represents over the inner recesses of 
one's being. 

Throughout his poetry Carew retains this Idea of the emblem, of the 
image, of the arts themselves as the outer manifestation of an inner 
truth ; of the analogy between the emblematic form and the human 
body, between the poetic content and the immortal soul, ,an idea expre> 
ssed by both his masters, Ben Jons on and Giambattista Marino. 
Therefore, even his highest praise of the emblem occurs in a context 
where it is valued for what it is worth and not more, a fact that is in 
need of stressing since Carew is proverbially known as a hyperbolical 
poet. 

In the first of the two pastoral dialogues, a token, again an actual 
physical emblem. Is exchanged between the shepherdess and her swain 
and is commended as 

An embleme of eternall love. 

The surpassing value of the emblem, in this Instance a 'bracelet of bright 
hair,' is expressed in terms of Its superiority over nature whose decay it 
arrests : 

CL 

... that haire 

Shall it not change the hue. 

Or leave the golden mountaine bare ? 

CE Aye me j it is too true. 

CL 

But this small wreathe, shall ever stay 
In its first native prime. 

And smiling when the rest decay. 

The triumphs sing of time. 

CE 

Then let me cut from thy faire grove. 

One branch, and let that be 
An embleme of eternall love. 

For such is mine to thee. 

(11 33-44) 

The theme of the emblem as another Grecian Urn does not seem to 
appeal to Carew for the love token and its efficacy are forgotten in the 
very next line. In spite of the intrinsic merit of this particular 
emblem, it too. after all, etands for other things, such as the Incorruptible 
grace of love and the immortalizing power of poetry • 
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CL 

Thus are we both redeem'd from time, 

I by thy grace. CE. And I 
Shall live in thy immortall rime, 

Vntill the Muses dye. 

(11 45-8) 

The most scathing criticism of the emblem, however, occurs In the 
poem To my friend GM from Wrest. This poem has been highly praised 
both as part of the classical tradition of country house poems and for 
Its own intrinsic excellence.^® It seems that here, as in the F/ep/e on 
John Donne, Carew faced a moment of truth and found the heart to 
denounce the barren fulsomeness of some of his own practice ; 

Amalthea's Horne 
Of plentie is not in Effigie worne 
Without the gate, but she within the dore 
Empties her free and unexhausted store. 

Nor, croun'd with wheaten wreathes, doth Ceres stand 
In stone, with a crook'd sickle in her hand ; 

Nor, on a Marble Tunne, his face besmear'd 
With grapes, is curl'd uncizard Bacchus rear'd. 

We offer not in Emblemes to the eyes. 

But to the taste those useful! Deities. 

(11 57-65) 

The allusions to the classical figures of Favonius, Vertumnus, Pomona 
and Flora, blend smoothly with the luscious description of pregnant 
earth and teeming bower. With the help of the more basic similitude 
Carew creates a picture of the wholesome luxuriance of nature. 

Here steep'd in balmie dew, the pregnant Earth 
Sends from her teeming wombe a flowrie birth, 

And cherisht with the warme Suns quickning heate. 

Her porous bosome doth rich odours sweats ; 

••• ••• 

On this side young Vertumnus site, and courts 
His ruddie-cheek'd Pomona, Zephyre sports 
On th'other, with lov'd F/o/% yeelding toere 
Sweetes for the smell, sweetes for the palate here. 

(11 9-‘»2, 93-6) 

and contrasts it with the sterile turgidity of contrived art which he 
dismisses in the following words : 

No Dorique, nor Corinthian Pillars grace 
With imagery this structures naked face. 
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The Lord and Lady of this place delight 
Rather to be in act then seeme in sight; 

In stead of Statues to adorne their wall. 

They throng with living men, their merry Hall. (11 29-34) 
One of the less known of Carew's poems, Vpon my Lord Chiefs 
Justice, is a masterpiece of the blending of wit with pictorial detail, 
forming a visual conceit remarkably appropriate to the occasion. Astraea, 
the goddess of justice, is invoked to aid what is at best a lefthanded 
compliment to the Chief Justice : 

Harke how the sterne Law breathes 
Forth amorous sighs, and now prepares 
No fetters, but of silken wreathes. 

And braded hayres : 

His dreadfull Rods and Axes are exil'd 

Whilst he sits crown'd with Roses : Love hath fil'de 

His native roughnesse. Justice is growne milde. 

(11 8-14) 

Sir John Finch's reputation as a corrupt and repressive Lord Chief Justice 
could not have been unknown to Carew.^® However, in the same year 
that he was made Lord Chief Justice, Sir John had been greatly involved 
in the production of a grand masque presented by the four I nns of Court, 
and Carew makes capital out of the fact. The description of the resto¬ 
ration of the golden age recalls Ben Jonson's masque The Golden Age 
Restor'd of which Sir John must have been aware and whare, as in 
Carew's poem, Astraea returns graciously to the earth that she had once 
left in disgust. 

...I had not more 
Desire to leave the earth before. 

Then I have now, to stay ; 

•»t ••• ••• ••• 

This, this, and onely such as this. 

The bright Astraea's region is, 

Where she would pray to live,*® 

Carew's Interest in the golden age is only incidental to his preoccupation 
with witty compliment, but his Astraea shares a similar conviction : 

Astraea hath possest 
An earthly seate... 

••• p 9•m 

...new-enthron'd she cryes 
I know no Heaven but fayre Wentworths eyes. 

(11 22-3,27-8) 
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Carew' own masque has been analysed by Brotanek and Reyher in 
their respective studies of the English masque* and more recently by 
Guiliano Pellegrini who has worked out in detail the resemblances that 
almost all the figures in Coelum Britannicum bear to the allegorical 
figures in Ripa's/cono/o^/aJ ^ Here Carew's business is with the fact 
that the 'whole sensible universe is a system of signs'.^» The folfowing 
lines form one aspect of it: 

Vice, that unbodied, in the Appetite 
Erects his Throne, hath yet, in bestiall shapes, 

Branded by nature, with the Character 
And distinct stampe of some peculiar III, 

Mounted the sky, and fix'd his Trophies there : 

The universe, according to ancient opinion the Poetry of God, becomes 
in fact an anti>universe in Carew's third antimasque. As Momus says, 
'there were some innocent, and some generous Constellations, that 
might have been reserved for Noble uses ..' but their effectiveness has 
been impaired 'since you have improvidently shuffled them altogether...' 

The same Peter Aretine that Momus glorifies In Coelum Britannicum 
is again mentioned honourably in Rapture. The sonnets of Aretine 
which accompanied sixteen engravings by Marcantonio Raimondi were 
well known in Carew's time. These references are surely not without 
significance In that they show Carew's ability to appreciate the poet's 
relationship with the graphic arts. The epigram which originally 
accompanied engravings, was favoured by Carew as it was by the other 
classical followers of Bon Jonson Sometimes in those the effect Is 
pictorial as in Ups and Eyes. Occasionally, as in Vpon the Kings 
sickness. ’It is akin to the statuesque, while In the Epitaph on Lady S. 
the carefully constructed patterns form part of an obviously intended 
mosaic; 

.. Shoe was a Cabinet 

Where all the choysest stones of price were set; 

Whose native colours, and purest lustre, lent 
Her eye, cheek, lip, a dazzling ornament: 

Whose rare and hidden vertues, did expresse 
Her inward beauties, and minds fairer dresse ; 

The constant Diamond, and wise Chrysolite, 

The devout saphyre, Emrauld apt to write 
Records of Memory, chearfuli Agat, grave 
And serious Onyx, Tophaze, that doth save 
The braines calme temper, witty Amatbist, 

This precious Quarrie, or what else the list 
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On Aarons Ephod planted, had, shee wore ; 

One only Pearle was wanting to her store. 

Which in her Saviours booke she found exprest, 

To purchase that, she sold Death all the rest. 

(11 5-20) 

The allegorical mode of thinking during the seventeenth-century 
received from medieval and Renaissance ancestry, the presence of at 
least a vague awareness in the mind of every poet of the age of the 
literary potentialities of the emblematic art have been stressed by 
several scholars and now form the basis for further investigations into 
the practice of individual poets. The iconographic assembly of 
figures in the Caelum Britannicum, the significant treatment of the 
nature and use of the emblem in several poems discussed above, and 
the crystallization of the pervasive symbol of a poem in a motto-like 
sub-titie as A SHIP or AN EDDY all go to show that the emblematic 
bias was a substantial force in the making of Carew's poetry. 


/V, B, All quotations of ‘ Carew's poems are taken from Rhodes Dunlap's edition 
of The Poems of Thomas Carew, Oxford 1949. 

I have used A. Henkel and A. Schone's invaluable compendium of emblems, 
Emblemata. Handbuch zur SinnbUdkunst des XVH Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart 1967, 
for citing references to examples of emblems. It is referred to as Emblemata. 
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THE PROBLEM OF POINT OF VIEW IN 
UNDER WESTERN EYES 


N. MUKERJI 

On January 6,1908 Joseph Conrad wrote to his frfend Galsworthy that 
he was working on a novel entitled Razumov in which he was trying 
to capture the very soul of things Russian—Cosas de Russia. The letter 
also contained a brief outline of the plot of this novel. Four years later 
the book appeared under a changed and rather awkward title. Under 
Western Eyes. It was not merely the title which had changed ; the story 
had also undergone tremendous changes in the process of writing. In the 
original plan as revealed in the letter to Galsworthy, Nathalie and Razu> 
mov get married and haye a child who resembles his uncle Haldin. What 
is, however, more important about the change is a decisive shift from the 
hero to narrator. Conrad has provided the story with a narrative frame¬ 
work. For him, unlike James (who had his own reasons for using a 
limited point of view in his novels), the problem of point of 
view was not merely a question of method or form or technique ; it 
was much more than that. It was a question of necessity, "tempera¬ 
mental necessity and compulsion,"^ particularly when he was writing 
about Russian autocracy of which he as a child had been a victim. 
The use of an alien and critical point of view in this tale about Russia 
and its "senseless tyranny" is highly useful to Conrad in maintaining 
detachment and distance, in addition to giving an air of actuality and 
credibility to the story, the use of a narrator saves Conrad from the 
embarrassment of passion. The way he has extended the limited point 
of view of the narrator and has made it function as the omniscient 
point of view is an achievement of craftsmansifip. 

The story of Under Western Eyes is told from the point of view of the 
English teacher of languages (he has no name) who has lived for a long 
time In Geneva and has extensive connections with La Petite Russie. 
The narrator is both an observer and a participant (somewhat like 
Marlow, but how different 1). "He is too objective and impersonal to 
have much in common with Marlow."* He embodies the Western point 
of view and enables Conrad to have a kind of dmible focus—the 
Russians as seen by themselves and as seen and understood (or mis- 

10 
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understood) through Western eyes. 'This is a Russian story for 
Western ears which...are not attuned to certain tones of cynicism and 
cruelty, of moral negation, and even of moral distress already silenced at 
our end of Europe."* The teacher of languages reveals a critical attitude 
which is alien to the Russians of the story. « 

The nameless narrator, almost a non-entity, is a dull, cold and 
obtuse figure when compared to some other brilliant narrators of Conrad. 
He is prudent, restrained, self-complacent, and full of "proper indigna¬ 
tion", but what is most significant about him is his limited capacity to 
understand the drama of remorse and passion, betrayal and redemption 
of which he is in parts, a silent spectator. He makes no secret of his 
obtuseness; in fact, his confession of obtuseness is repeated so often 
that it becomes almost a refrain. He begins the story by confessing, 
"I have no comprehension of the Russian character. The illogicality 
of their attitude, the arbitrariness of their conclusions, the frequency of 
the exceptional, should present no difficulty to a student of many 
grammars; but there must be something else in the way, some special 
human trait—one of those subtle differences that are beyond the ken of 
mere professors."^ And again, "I confess my very real sympathy had no 
standpoint. The Western readers for whom this story is written will 
understand what I mean."* In his many "digressions" the same senti¬ 
ment is repeated that it is very difficult for an outsider to understand the 
Russian mind and its complexities. "I suppose one must be a Russian 
to understand Russian simplicity, a terrible corroding simplicity in which 
mystic phrases clothe a naive and hopeless cynicism."« The narrator 
uses the word "dense" in seif-characterisation repeatedly. Particularly, 
he embodies the emotional imperceptiveness of the West. One signi¬ 
ficant instance of such imperceptiveness is found at the end of the 
novel when Razumov has just made a confession to Miss Haldin. She 
drops her veil, an act which symbolises that her illusions are destroyed. 
Razumov gazes at the veil spellbound, snatches it up, presses it to his 
face with both hands and escapes. The Englishman who has been 
witnessing the scene cries in the scared, deadened voice of an awful 
discovery, "the miserable wretch has carried off your veil I" The awful 
discovery is the discovery of the theft! He fails to understand the 
significance of the greater outrage. He says, "Something, extreme 
astonishment perhaps, dimmed my eyes, so that he seemed to vanish 
before he moved." 

Conrad makes effective and dramatic use of this denseness and 
obtuseness of the Western eyes to comprehend in full the Russian scene 
by heightening the contrast between the two viewpoints. Thenarra- 
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tor's obtuseness intsnsifies the horror, the nightmarish fear of the unseen, 
and the naked, stark loneliness that Razumov experiences. It also 
arouses our sympathy for his suffering. The narrator's obtuseness is 
more apparent than real. Some of the most important reflections on 
politics and history, reflections that his creator shares with him, are 
made in his digressions. 

Uncomplimentary references to Geneva, the backdrop for this drama 
of remorse and passion heighten the imperceptiveness of the Western 
eyes. The city resembles the narrator in being cold, drab, dull and 
secure. Its decency and respectability contrast well with the cynicism 
and despair of the Russian revolutionaries. Geneva, "the passionless 
abode of democratic liberty" cannot understand the language of re¬ 
volution. "The fate of its people was made secure from the cradle to 
the grave by the perfect mechanism of democratic institutions. They 
do not know the lawlessness of autocracy and revolution." 

Conrad's success lies in dramatising the barrier between the East 
and the West in a meaningful way. The Russians of this story are 
over-emotional and the Westerners are frigid, cold, respectable and 
decent. The Western nations, Conrad believes, have made their bargain 
and paid the price. The Russia of Under Western Eyes seems to be 
under a curse. The very existence of its people is menaced by these 
extremes of passion; but through their suffering they come out to be 
more alive than the shallow and complacent Westerners. As a Pole, 
Conrad was peculiarly equipped to penetrate the minds of both the 
camps while dramatising the failure of each to comprehend the other. ^ 

To the narrator of Under Western Eyes the tragedy of life is 
the tragedy of language. "Words are the great force of reality," 
he admits. The real meaning gets lost in the wilderness of words 
and they fail to communicate the intensity of experience. There 
is irony in his comments on the Russian attitude to words. He 
finds that Russians love words most and "so ardently do they speak 
and often so aptly that one can't defend oneself from the suspicion 
that they really understand what they say."‘* The teacher of languages 
hears these voices, the voices of Russia, but his background incapac¬ 
itates him from understanding the emotional significance of these 
words. The reader's insight is sharpened by the narrator's inadequacies. 

The teacher of languages shares some of Conrad's ideas, particularly, 
his moral concern and his delight in irony, but ha cannot be identified 
with him. He is distinct from his creator. He speaks for Conrad in his 
reflections on anarchy and his views on history but he is not Conrad. 
He is only his mask, a very convenient one. 
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The use of a mask in the form of the narrator's point of view 
fulfils Conrad's compelling need for impersonality. The alien point 
of view lends distance and detachment to this tale of uneasy despotism', 
senselessness and suffering. It serves as a protective curtain that 
tends to separate Conrad from the action. At the same time, it also 
saves him from the embarrassment of passion. He wrote in the ' Author's 
Note" to the novel in 1920 that his greatest anxiety in writing it 
had been "to strike and sustain the note of scrupulous impartiality." 
"I had never been called before to a greater effort of detachment: 
detachment from all passions, prejudices and even from personal 
memories...The obligation of absolute fairness was imposed on me 
historically and hereditarily by the peculiar experience of race and 
family." All his life Conrad remained very sensitive to the charge of 
bias against Russia for which he had both fascination and disgust. 
In fact, he never made any secret of his instinctive aversion to Russia. 
Of the many Russian writers, Conrad disliked Tolstoy because he was 
"too mystical" for him. His special hatred, however, was reserved for 
Dostoevsky who, incidentally, had influenced him the most. After read¬ 
ing The Brothers Karamazov in Mrs. Garnett's translation, he wrote to 
Garnett :"...lt's an impossible lump of valuable material. It's terrifically 
bad and impressive and exasperating. Moreover, I don't know what D 
stands for or reveals, but I do know he is too Russian for me."*^ In 
October 1911, Garnett wrote to Conrad that his review of Under Western 
Eyes was appearing in The Nation and that it would refer to Conrad's 
bias against Russia. Conrad felt greatly hurt and wrote to "this Russian 
Ambassador to the Republic of Letters" back : 

There's Just about as much or as little hatred in this book 
as in the Outcast of the Islands for instance. Subjects lay about 
for anybody to pick up. I have picked up this one. And that's 
all there's to it. I don't expect you to believe me. You are so 
Russianised my dear, that you don't know the truth when you 
see it—unless it smells of cabbage-soup, when it at once secures 
your profoundest respect. I suppose one must make allowances 
for your position of Russian Ambassador to the Republic of 
Letters. Official pronouncements ought to be taken with a 
grain of salt...but it is hard to after lavishing a "wealth of 
tenderness" on Tekla and Sophia, to be charged with the rather 
low trick of putting one's hate into a novel. If you seriously 
think that I have done that, then my dear fellow, let me tell you 
that you don't know what the accent of hate is * ^ ^ 

The English teacher of languages is a disinterested observer end is 
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only marginally involved in the ectlon of the novel. The limited point 
of view of the editor is extended' so that it includes the eye-witness*^ 
report also. The result is a greater degree of'VOTtsimilitude. The narrator 
depends on Razumov's diary as well as his own fhemory. He functioris, 
in parts, as the third-person omniscient observer and sometimes as the 
first person omniscient observer. The author has successfully managed 
the timeshift from the past to the fictional present and there is an air of 
ease about it. it is implied that he does not rush to his editorialising 
job the moment Natalia hands over the diary. Nearly two years elapse 
between Razumov's confession and his meeting with Sophia. We do 
not know about the time-gap between his getting the diary and his 
giving it the shape of a novel. This time-gap seems too highly useful 
to Conrad in maintaining distance and detachment so essential to be 
the story. 

The use of the narrator's point of view also contributes to the tone of 
irony in the novel. This irony, however, is different in quality from the 
verbal irony of The Secret Agent. Often, the narrator's explaining 
without understanding the real significant results in irony. 
One such striking instance is the scene when Razumov is making 
confession to Natalia. The poor narrator thinks that he is witnessing a 
happy lovers' meeting. The reader knows much more than him, because 
the narrator is supposed to know about the happenings of Part One 
afterwards from the diary, but the reader is already informed about 
Razumov's giving up Haldin and its consequences. The knowledge of 
his being a police spy is withheld from the reader till Part Four. The 
main aim in withholding the discovery is that Razumov should not lose 
our sympathy. It also results in much of the irony of the book. 

Conrad's greatest achievement in using this particular point of view 
lies in his successful dramatisation of all the major scenes. We see things 
happening and we witness the drama as the scenes are recreated for us 
by the narrator. Particularly fascinating is the betrayal scene when 
Razumov is giving Haldin up, ignoring the moral bond, the man-to-man 
relationship, and it is imaginatively dramatised. »Equally effective is the 
climax, the confession scene. The subtlety and economy of Conrad's 
art Is admirable. 

Conrad faces peculiar difficulties in managing the narrator's point of 
view. At times, it becomes clumsy, and a little wearisome. He finds it 
difficult to hide many such embarrassments. James who was a great 
admirer of Conrad's art and integrity would have been shocked by the 
technical flaws of the point of view. He would also have disapproved 
of the resultant looseness of the structure of the novel. 
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The English teacher of languages begins the book by disclaiming 
high gifts of imagination, expression and dramatisation. He establishes 
himself apologetically as a mere editor of Razumov's diary. He confesses 
his inability to comprehend the Russian character, in a way he is 
disarming critics and at the same time establishing the validity o| his 
point of view. Calling himself a ''silent spectator," "the mute witness 
of things Russian unrolling their Eastern logic under my Western", he 
raises the question of authority—"How did I come to know about 
Razumov and his tale ?" He finds one easy way out of it in keeping 
the spirit of verisimilitude by saying that his is a mere editor's job and 
that his knowledge is derived from the contents of the diary. 

in Part One the narrator interprets things and scenes as experienced 
and recorded by Razumov. He uses the nominal authority of the diary, 
but shifts over to a third*person omniscient point of view, thinly disguis¬ 
ing the documentary evidence right on the third page of the novel. The 
same point of view is continued till page 86 with the ominous words of 
Councillor Mikulin, "Where to 7" In Parts Two and Three he takes over 
even the nominal authority from the diary that participates marginally in 
the action. The tale^ls now told from the first-person point of view alter¬ 
nating with the third-person point of view. It is in these sections that 
Conrad experiences acute problems of point of view. Here we are not 
so removed from the action as the story is told mostly in the fictional 
present. Parts Two and Three are unnecessarily long and move very 
slowly. There is a deluge of dialogue and some of the scenes are very 
long. One misses the subtlety and economy of the earlier sections. 
The Chatteau Bore! section takes too long to develop. Perhaps, Conrad 
is Justified in delaying the action. He has to prepare the reader for the 
confrontation scene. The apparent calm prepares us for the storm 
raging inside Razumov when he finds it impossible to live a double life 
of deceit and betrayal and realises that in giving Haldin up he had 
betrayed himself. 

The source of the narrator's information is hardly important to the 
reader. As a matter of fact, one forgets that it ever existed, particularly, 
in the first hundred pages or so. By reminding us repeatedly that such 
and such a thing is recorded in the diary, the narrator destroys the illusion 
of life that the dramatised scenes create, it, nevertheless, reassures 
the reader that these things happened in distant times. 

Sometimes, Conrad himself seems to forget that the source of the 
narrator's information is Razumov's diary. One such example is page 
38 when the narrator discovers "Prince K—sitting sadly alone in his 
study," and "Prince K- was not a timid man." He is obviousiy exceed- 
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ing here the limits of his point of view, and assuming the role of the 
third-person omniscient point of view. 

in Part Three of the book Conrad seems to be experiencing the most 
embarrassing moments in managing the double point of view. The 
whole thing is very clumsily done. The narrator jumps from Razumov's 
subjective point of view (what Razumov thinks at a particular moment) 
to his own first-person point of view of the eye-witness every now and 
then. This means that the narrator is both inside Razumov's mind 
(*'Why has that middlesome old Englishman blundered against me ? 
Razumov felt a faint chili run down his spine") as well as outside as 
the participant in the action at the same time. This shifting and 
shuttling back and forth does create awkwardness. One may ask. How 
does he know about Razumov's inmost thoughts when he is at the same 
time only an eye-witness 7 

In section III of Part Four the narrator walks into his own narrative. 
There is no diary for the climax scene ; the narrator himself is an eye¬ 
witness of the drama. As a matter of fact, the scene is supposed to 
have taken place before Razumov's handing over of his diary to Natalia. 
The narrator does not report, but recreates the scene from memory. The 
dramatisation is excellently done. The narrator is a mute witness, 
utterly dazed. 

The terrible irony of the situation lies in his inability to understand the 
emotional significance of the situation. "The reader's insight Js intensi¬ 
fied by the narrator's misconceptions or by the inadequacy of his 
judgement."^’ The narrator thinks that he is witnessing a love scene. 
"To'me, the silent spectator, they looked like two people becoming 
conscious of a spell which had been lying on them ever since they first 
set eyes on each other A little later, "The true cause dawned upon 
me : he had discovered that he needed her—and she was moved by the 
same feeling. It was the second time that I saw them together, and I 
knew that next time they met I would not be there, either remembered or 
forgotten. I would have virtually ceased to exist for both these young 
people."^” He does not know that there is^not going to be any next 
time in their lives. When the atrocious confession has been made by 
Razumov, the narrator comes out with his "proper Western indignation." 
"This is monstrous. What are you staring for ? Don't let her catch 
sight of you again. Go away {..."Don't you understand that your 
presence is intolerable—even to me 7 If there's any sense of shame in 
you..."^<’ Nowhere perhaps the words have failed so miserably as here. 
The unspoken has conveyed the deeper meaning. Natalia utters the 
most tragic lines of the book: "It is impossible to be more unhappy." 
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Conrad himself justifies in his Author's Note the use of the narrator. 
He observes that the narrator is useful to him ‘In the way of the 
comments" and for the part he plays in producing “the effect of 
actuality." The narrator also helps in understanding Natalia sympatheti¬ 
cally by playing the role of a friend, a listener and a confidante. Without 
him she would have been “too lonely to be entirely credible.’' Conrad's 
narrator is different from the Jamesian “Central Observer," because he is 
meant to be different; he is created for a different role. Conrad, more¬ 
over, was very anxious “to strike and sustain the note of scrupulous 
impartiality." The narrator has served the author well in his complex 
design. Minor flaws of a technical nature do not and should not stand 
in our way of appreciating and admiring this great book. Many discerning 
readers such as Zabel and Gide have commented on the strenuous 
craftsmanship of the book- Under Western Eyes is, however, more than 
a triumph of mere craftsmanship ; it is a great tragic novel. It is a vision 
of the Russian Colossus and a parable of our times. It is simply unforget¬ 
table, because it is human 
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HERBERT READ : HIS THEORY OF POETRY 

[ FINAL PHASE ] 

SAURENDRA NATH BASU 

( 1 ) 

Herbert Read's essay 'Definitions Towards a Modern Theory of Poetry' 
(Art and Letters: Vol, I, No : 3, Jan. 1918, pp. 73-78 ) records his ear¬ 
liest attempt-he was then twentyfive and was serving the Army as an 
Infantry Officer—to formulate a poetic and aesthetic creed of his own. 
There is in it an urge for a synthetic philosophy of life and art, and the 
philosophy has at any rate the sanction of his own life with the Western 
Front behind it. The sensitive, imaginative young man who was 'torn 
from' his 'mother soil' and was led by 'an unknown fate' felt 'the storm'* 
of the First World War about him. He was in desperate need of adap¬ 
ting himself to a world committed to atrocities and of rising above the 
prevailing sense of frustration, hopelessness and nothingness. But in the 
absence of any faith in traditional religion his mind sought to erect a 
defence around itself against the realities of life. He had found his 
intellectual and emotional shelter in an aesthetic attitude to life and come 
to hold on to the belief that art or poetry was the only salvation of life, 
and that aesthetic experience alone could give us the finest joys of life. 

Read's theory of poetry in the Twenties was marked by his insistence 
upon a philosophic and scientific sanction for the absolute value of art 
and poetry, and from the beginning of the Thirties by the realization that 
poetry can be defined as 'form', and that only as 'form' it can be properly 
revealed. In the early Thirties Read arrived at a definite conclusion that 
the 'organic form' is the only natural and genuine principle of poetry. 
From the middle of the Thirties this aesthetic belief, directed to the reali¬ 
ties of life, has shaped his creed that what is not organic is a contradiction 
of life itself. In the process he has come to hold that only the aesthetic 

it 

approach to life makes life truly joyous and creative. Art is, he now 
declares, not so much a 'governing principle to be applied to life, as a 
governing mec/rawsm.' Further, he asserts, 'without this mechanism, 
civilization loses its balance, and topples over into social and spiritual 
chaos.'^ And in reaching such a bold conclusion he necessarily reorga¬ 
nizes his interpretation of the principles of aesthetic creation, and in this 
respect his principal source of reference is plastic and visual arts. Of the 
two principles of aesthetic creation—'beauty' and 'vitality'—vitality 
11 
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appears to Read now as a more potent source of energy and a greater 
necessity as principle. He holds now that 'beauty' has never been an 
'all-inclusive principle of art' Beauty 'takes us out of life, to contem¬ 
plate eternal values', whereas vitality 'puts us at the centre of life, to 
experience its essential quality, its source and power.'^ Naturally, he 
chooses vitality as a more important principle because vitality is essenti¬ 
ally organic, hence, human 

'.there will always be a tendency to associate the organic with 

the vital and therefore with the human.' 

In the late Thirties, Read argued that 'beauty' could be a genuine 
principle in artistic creation if it would come from the 'subtle and uncon¬ 
scious world of imagination'.*^ But the more he entrenched himself in 
the belief that art is a governing mechanism of life, the more he tended 
to insist on the value of the energy contained in aesthetic activities. This 
fresh perspective places Read's concept of 'form'—'organic form'—on a 
modified philosophic and aesthetic basis. In the early Thirties he main¬ 
tained that a genuine 'form' in art emerges from the vitality of the creative 
intention, fusing in one unity both structure and content. But under E. 
Cassirer's influence ( The Philosophy of Symbolic forms, 1953 ) he was 
confirmed that art being unconscious in origin is at the same time sym¬ 
bolic in discourse, and the mind itself is the symbol making agent or 
entity. He tried to synthesise his findings from depth psychology with 
the philosophy of Symbolic Forms and made an effort to equate between 
the 'image' and the 'symbol'. The artistic activity he describes at this 
stage as a 'crystallization from the amorphous realm of feeling, of forms 
that are significant or symbolic.'^ In his early aesthetics the criterion of 
a 'form' was to signify and embody feeling and emotion. 'Form', for him 
now, is not only a mode of expression consistent with the psychic reality 
of the artist, but is also a constructive and organizing agent of human 
experience ; and thus 'form' represents a realization of the highest ener¬ 
gies of life itself. Art thus acquires an essentially constructive power by 
virtue of its 'form' as a symbolic discourse. 

Now we shall examine the final phase of Read's thoughts on poetry 
and enquire into the implications of these modified aesthetic elements in 
the progress of his theory of poetry. The basis of Read's poetics is that 
the formative principle which displays itself in nature does so In poetic 
creation too, and that anything which contradicts the organic nature of 
poetic form contradicts poetry itself. As a broad philosophic principle 
this accounts for 'form' as a seif^existent entity continuous with the 
self-shaping, spontaneously emerging poetic essence. Jhis view 
indeed affirms the poet's integrity, as Read understands it. But it seems 
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to fail to account adequately for the technical aspect of poetic creation. 
From the beginning Read has sought for a justification of the absolu¬ 
teness of aesthetic cognition over discursive and rational cognition. 
In this search, from the beginning, he has perceived the technical aspect 
of poetry as an expression of distinctive psychological quality implied in 
the poet's vision. Thus he has developed certain fixities in his aesthetic 
approach at its very basis, and in whatever way he has tried to establish 
the absoluteness of poetic vision, either as 'image' or as dream' or a 
symbolic discourse, he has progressively entrenched himself In his 
fixities. Whether induced forms can be genuinely poetic in the act of 
creation, because they have survived as traditional media of expression 
is beside the point. Read has set a criterion for the poet's creative 
integrity in the 'form' which the poet's vision takes and has discerned 
'form' as a 'perceptible symbol for a particular .state of mind.'’ What 
one may sensibly argue is that a greater test of creative integrity and 
ability lies in expressing oneself adequately in a 'form' that has been 
accepted by others.* Read indeed may reply that there cannot be any 
adequate 'form' for any expression : poetry succeeds as expression in the 
degree in which it emerges from the creative vision in the only 'form' 
In which the vision could embody itself. The criterion of integrity lies in 
the success of the expressive 'form'. 

Even if we accept this aspect of Read's poetics unquestioningly, 
we cannot tend to ignore other signs of weakness in it Read's inter¬ 
pretation of poetry, which consists primarily in discovering how poetry 
happens, not only leads us away from the 'poem' itself but also fails to 
offer any criterion for evaluation beyond a recognition of the poetic 
effect. The only objective test of the genuineness of poetic impulse 
and of the sincerity of the poet, for him, is the 'rhythm*. Following 
Coleridge, who said, 'as every passion has its proper pulse, so will it 
likewise have its characteristic modes of expression',* he argues that 
in the act of composition the 'pulse records its characteristic beat' in 
'rhythm.' And a genuine poetic impulse rejects fixed metrical patterns 
and replaces it by free rhythm : 'the beat in the rhythm is the pulse 
of the thought itself.'*® 

Now the fact is, from the beginning of his searches for an adequate 
theory of poetry. Read had regarded 'rhyme' as a mere decorative device 
outside poetic vision and hence rejected it as an inessential constituent 
of the poetic essence. The 'rhythm', he thought instead, is a more spon¬ 
taneous measure of the poet's creative impulse. In 'Definitions Towards 
a Modern Theory of Poetry' {Art and Letters, Vol. i^ No 3,1918), his 
earliest formulation of a systematic aesthetic, he says; 'Rhyme and metre 
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are arbitrary decorations', and that 'Rhythm is the modulated flow of 
stress within the phrase. The appropriate linking of rhythms within the 
poem makes the cadence of the poem.'*^ A few years later, in an 
essay, 'The Future of Poetry' (First published in Times Literary Suppie- 
merrf. Sept. 10,1925, pp. 573-574 ; reprinted in Reason and Rq/nan- 
ticism, 1926) he remarked that experimental research with Kymograph 
establishes that poetic rhythm has an instinctual and unconscious basis. 
He held that the element of regularity even in traditional verse and 
metrical patterns cannot bo regarded as 'variations on the basis of a 
regular measure'; ^ ^ and that poetic rhythm cannot have any normal 
measurement of regularity, but has a ratio of duration, an element of 
proportion. And 'this is precisely what the best vers iibriste poets, in 
France, England and America, have been contending for.'i® Poetic 
rhythm originates spontaneously and instinctively from sense percep¬ 
tions and consists in the 'idiom', the 'living organism of speech.' 

He explains : 

'Now this organic unit, this idiom, is instinct with rhythm ; it has 
irrefrangible intonation, and poetic rhythm is but the extension and the 
aggregation of these primary rhythms.'*® 

The success of regularly measured accented verse depends upon the 
use and accommodation of these idioms and free verse which 'in¬ 
cludes the slightest as well as the widest divergence from regular 
pattern, is but the free use of these idioms.'*® 

As he advanced farther Read firmly fortified himself In his views 
that 'the more impassioned and poetic the verse becomes, the more 
irregular and "free" becomes the metre,'*’ and that if poetry is 
'sincere*, it can have 'no essential alliance with regular schemes of any 
sort'*® 

In The True Voice of Feeiing (1953) Read has studied poets from 
Coleridge to T. S. Eliot, and has tried to show how the pulse of the 
poets' emotional sincerity has been expressed in verbal symbols which 
embodied their mental states And further, how those symbols as 
'complete expressive units'*® have evaded any fixed form, and have 
taken significant forms expressive of unique revelations. Even when 
poets like Coleridge, Wordsworth and Keats have written in fixed 
forms they have given a kind of organic flexibility to them. This 
flexibility. Read argues, proceeds from the genuine naturalness of the 
poetic essence. In his bid to trace the continuity of Coleridge's 
organic principle to the modern times Read comes to T. E. Hulme, 
the poet and philosopher, who isolated the image' as the unit of 
poetic revelation and gave, as Read believes, a new direction to the 
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destiny of modern poetry. He traced the continuity of the organic 
principle from Coleridge to Hulme in Hulme's observation that 'The form 
of the poem is shaped by the intention.'^^ But Hulme's observation 
does not appear to go beyond implying that there is a natural and self¬ 
shaping completeness in every poem. Moreover, Coleridge has never, 
like Hulme, insisted on the 'imagistic' element in poetry, and he has 
never excluded the element of discourse or judgement from poetry.^ > 
For Hulme, as Read understood him, the coherence of the poem does 
not emerge from a 'stream of discourse', but from a formed juxtaposition 
of plastic images which imply a discourse : 

'Poetry is rather a crystallization of the discourse into symbolic images 

.Thought begins with the simultaneous presentation to the mind of 

two distinct but related images'. 

Thus—as Read's mode of argument seems to suggest—the element 
of thought, that is, the discursive element in poetic creation, is confined 
to 'the post-mortem on the event' and poetry just 'happens'®® at the crea¬ 
tive moment. But if this is so, how can we justify Read's phrase, 'the 
beat in the rhythm is the pulse of the thought itself' Rhythm is the 
pulse of the poet's thought, as he interprets Coleridge's idea; but 
'thought' itself he explains in terms of a non-temporal 'crystallization'. 
We fail to grasp how such 'thought' can have a 'pulse' and such 'cry¬ 
stallization' a 'beat'. But Read pursues his ideas to the extreme. To him 
poetry is a verbal symbol and the function of the poet is 'a like function 
that creates a unity of melody and harmony of music', or ‘a composi¬ 
tional unity in painting or sculpture'.®® Rhythms of poetry, however, 
'are sensuous (aesthetic), and determined by internal necessity, by the 
need to find some vocal correlative fora state of consciousness'.®'^ Music 
is different from poetry in the nature of its formal organization. But Read 
argues that all arts have the same aesthetic laws and of all the arts music 
most clearly shows 'how an art that is based on sensational elements, 
acoustical vibrations, can have a meaning that is not in the nature of the 
medium, but revealed through the medium'. ® ® The value of poetry as 
that of any other art is In the 'superratloqal powers of cognition',*® 
which however does not mean a denial of life or an escapism but a 
transportation into an order 'higher than the unreasoning existence of 
nature'.*® 

This is indeed Read's highest justification of the poetic absolute and 
an insistent seeking of this justification has transformed poetry from a 
reality of its own to a superreal entity. 
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( 2 ) 

We are to consider now some other implications of Read's theory of 
poetry. 

How does the poet's individuality, with all his intuitions, instingts and 
sensibility, play a role in the building of the poetic world hich has 'its 
own truth and its own law' 7 

Read's theory of poetry has progressively transformed poetry Into a 
symbolic form of discourse. The 'form' has the power to present the 
feeling that poetry tends to convey, and Read says 'by virtue of the form 
we apprehend or conceive the nature of the feeling'.But how do we 
discover the *form' 7 The form' sometimes may be patterned from within 
the poet's or artist's psyche, in which cases it is simply 'symbolic of 
human feeling'. But, Read says, 'more often the artist is possessed by 
intuitions, promptings of the unconscious' which have no basis in his 
perception, sensation or feeling. Read's tentative explanation in this 
regard is that the 'form is not imposed from without, nor dictated from 
within'; but it is a synthesis of a 'dialectical development', a synthesis 
which makes art or poetry a 'unique event, a new reality'. 

But how to explain the nature of this dialectics 7 Read believes that 
at a'significant moment',which as the'image', the poetic conscious¬ 
ness receives the truth 'revealed by the Muse'**—an Impersonal and 
mysterious energy which gives to the creative imagination of the poet Its 
shaping power. That is to say, poetry is a thing that happens to come as 
an 'autonomous verbal activity', which activity 'succeeds in presenting to 
the mind a self which the poet afterwards gratefully accepts as his own'.** 

By making the poet a receiver of a high truth, which is inaccessible to 
rational or discursive reasoning, Read has tried to justify the supreme 
value of poetic cognition, but has, in effect, converted the poet into a 
receiving agent, an automaton so to say. The only freedom that the poet 
is left with is his power of making the formal elaboration of the essential 
vision or revelation that is given to him, or of which he alone is the recei¬ 
ver. In his earlier poetics Read was in search of the condition congenial 
to genuine poetic creation. This condition, he thought, is the freedom 
of the poet's consciousness-' freedom from the incursions of the 'super¬ 
ego' and ego'. But he has modified his vocabulary to accommodate the 
needs of his later theory of poetry Besides excluding 'ail judgments 
and prejudices proceeding from the ego', the poet, he thinks now, must 
allow his sensibility 'to be guided'** by the shaping power of the Muse. 
The true poet, he suggests, is one 'who is a stranger to the.self he meets 
In his poetry'-*’ 
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Though there is an essential identity between Read's earlier concept 
of 'personality' {Form in Modern Poetry: 1932) and this new concept 
of the poet's 'self', (for his whole poetic theory rests on a belief in the 
existence of the self',*^) yet the modification that his poetics has under¬ 
gone is not insignificant. At the moments of creative activity, he held 
In his early enquiries, the poet 'stands face to face with his personality.'** 
By this he meant that the poet becomes aware of his own 'self' and at 
the same time experiences arise from the 'realm of existence to the 
realm of essence.'** in this modified version of his poetic theory. Read 
speaks again of the poet's awareness of his own 'self' when he is enga¬ 
ged in poetic creation. But because the essential vision is given to the 
poet, what the poet becomes aware of, he observes now, is not the 
'self' which he is but whom he may afterwards 'gratefully accept as his 
own ' 'A good poet', he remarks, ‘is a stranger, to the self he meets 
in his poetry.'** 

We are 'to examine more elaborately some other peculiarities of 
Read's thoughts on poetry. In whatever way Read has endeavoured to 
establish the supreme value of poetic cognition, his aesthetic belief 
leaves no room for an analytic and discursive evaluation of the poem 
as poem. For him, the total happening of the poem—vision and 
embodiment—has nothing of deliberate and conscious planning In it. 
His theory of poetry does not dismiss technique, but merges it with 
the forming process as a psychological fact; and thus it negates at 
its basis any rational mode of critical analysis. Solomon Fishman 
points out that this denial of 'the rational basis of criticism', or a rele¬ 
gation of it 'to a secondary position' dissolves criticism 'by merging it 
with the poem.'* 2 

If Read's theory of poetry leads us away from any evaluation 
of the 'poem' as a verbal art, it is because from the beginning his 
interest has centered on the justification of the supreme value of poetic 
cognition which, he firmly believes, is beyond rational appraisal and 
analysis. He has seized Hulme's concept of the non-discursive 'image' 
as the unit of poetic revelation from the beginning of his aesthetic 
investigation and has progressively endeavoured to justify that the iso¬ 
lated 'image' is the only poetic entity, calling to his witness the authori¬ 
ties of Croce, Bergson, Whitehead, Vico, Leone Vivante, E. Cassirer 
and many others. He has insisted on Hulme's idea : 'In a sense poetry 
writes itself',** and : 'Creaf/Ve effort means new images...';** but he 
has excluded any element of effort from poetic creation and has finally 
made the poet a receiver of the truth 'revealed by the Muse'.** From 
the beginning he has made his own interpretation of Hulme's 'Imagism', 
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and has grasped the non-discursive image' as an object of vision 
without leaving room for 'creative effort'^* The effect of this inter¬ 
pretation has been far-reaching. By trying to free essential poetic 
entity from ail discursive and rational elements he has converted poetry 
into an uncorruptible ideal entity which, as he himself is aware of, is 
practically non-existent.^^' The fact is, this ideal of uncorruptible 
poetic entity is a part of a greater ideal which Read believes in. He 
thinks that the sensibility of man has decayed and atrophied in the 
modern technological civilization. This decayed and atrophied sensi¬ 
bility has to be renewed and revitalized. Aesthetic sensibility, by its 
uncorrupted purity and freedom from rational and functional bias, hb 
hopes, can alone restore an innocence of vision and consciousness. 
Poetry acquires a significance once it originates from an uncorrupted 
consciousness. And then alone it can establish the knowledge of the 
reality 'of the beauty that is truth' and 'the truth that is beauty.'*^ 

This, in another sense, is Read's ideal of a reanimation of roman¬ 
ticism, a historical moment which, so it seemed to Read, had started 
the process of revitalization of our aesthetic consciousness by fusing 
in one vital unity vision and expression, sensibility and thought, image 
and utterance. The romantic poets, he argues, realized that the poetic 
act is not 'an Intellectual effort.' So they tried to effect an 'immediate 
communication of their vision' thereby performing a 'priestlike task.'^® 

For Read, the Inveterate romantic, the poet is both a seer and a 
law-giver and he plays his social role, his destiny, as a seer and law¬ 
giver by revitalizing our uncorrupted consciousness. And the only 
effective way of 'evading the corroding action of consciousness'*® in 
our age. Read believes, is the creation of new symbols of love, hope 
and original beauty. These symbols of reconciliation by being 'forged 
in the unconscious depths of the poet's psyche', domesticate our self- 
annihilating instincts and capably combat the instincts of violence and 
brutality because by their very nature these symbols 'transcend and 
measure the dominion of force.'® ^ The paradox of the issue is that 
the poet has been made a receiver of truths over which he has no 
personal control, yet he has been thought to be capable of creating 
those poetic symbols that have profound moral and social value. For 
Read, however, this is no paradox. He believes that the symbolic 
discourse of poetic reality is a superreality emerging spontaneously 
from the depth of the poet's psyche as vision or truth. This vision 
or truth is given to the poet by the Muse, the archetypal and imper¬ 
sonal shaping power which is the source of the formative,^ energy of 
life itself. In the late Thirties Read held that poets were the individuals 
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who alone could protest against the tyranny and barbarity of the present 
civilization and bring about a revolution most effectively by remaining 
true to their essential function as poets, and by their devotion to the 
whole of humanity.**^ 

His theory of poetry at that period was shaped in its very nature by 
an ideality. The attribution of a greater social role to the poet, and 
that too on the strength of the poet's uncorrupted consciousness, is the 
culmination of the same ideality. Indeed, this is the natural culmination 
of a theory of poetry which was born of an essentially aesthetic attitude 
to life and nourished from the beginning on the thoughts that art is the 
'redemption of Life', 'Only through Aesthetic emotions can we experience 
that which is exquisite in Life',"* and that art unites us with 'the whole 
cosmic process.'“* 
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JOYCE CARY’S AFRICAN NOVELS : 
VISION OF AN ARTIST 

BIMALENDU MAJUMDAR 

The popularity which Joyce Cary's African novels enloyed at the time of 
his death in 1957 is the most reassuring thing in the history of contem¬ 
porary literature. There is not in these novels any exploration of the 
colonial scene which might have a value of its own, nor do they reflect 
the central tensions concerning the civilization of our time. There are 
not many conflict of events in the novels, and for ordinary readers, not 
many breath-taking excitements and consequently little drama. One can 
find in them a conscious tendency to avoid depiction of thinking charac¬ 
ters, and the intention in Cary's African novels is, not infrequently, 
weakened by a lack of analysis. Yet, after many years of patient practice, 
his joyful presentation of life gained him not only the approbation of 
cautious critics but the homage of multitude of readers in the fifties 
and sixties. 

In his early novels Joyce Cary drew on his experiences as an adminis¬ 
trator in Nigeria. His range of experience in them is manifold and 
massive on A/ssd Saver/(1932), for example, he begins recounting the 
incidents of Shibi Rest Camp built on the Niger by the assistant resident 
Bradgate round about 1912. (pp 7-8). He relates the role of the 
missionaries and the officials; tells how Kolu town, on the waterside, 
was inhabited by tribes like Hausas, Nupes and Yorusas (p 20); the 
suffering of people following the drought and bad prices of 1921 after 
the war years (p 24) ; and the conflict of culture and belief among the 
Christians, the Mohammedans and the natives or sometimes among the 
Christians themselves (pp 24, 26, 33, 50-53, 55 etc.). Similarly, The 
African Witch (1936), a more important novel, may be read as a story 
about the nascent growth of nationalism on the question of teaching 
English language (p 26), the condition of ignorance, superstition and 
near darkness, and the exceiient work dorie by the missionaries and the 
members of the British Poirticai Service ( here by imaginary characters 
iike Bradgate, Rudbeck, Sangster etc.) for the spread of education 
enlightment and cuiture among the natives (pp 62, 66, 143,306) 
Mister Johnson (1939) depicts with vividness and immediacy a 
iandscape of river, forest and bush (pp 13-15): paints the picture 
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of Fada Railway Station and town, of forts, barracks and offices 
(pp 17-19), of markets, prisons and courts (pp 85,110,232-33, 234-37). 
Cary never tires of giving us narrative account of conditions of poor 
health and insanitation, rubbish heaps, tilth and unclean offices ( pp 29, 
51,83, 111 etc). » 

Joyce Cary, then, is one of the few novelists to emerge since the war 
who really responded to the wider movements of contemporary history^ 
However, he is not a chronicler of contemporary events, and as the 
novels will show, not even an interpreter of primitive psychology. He 
does not figure as a brilliant sociologist either. In estimating his 
African novels the depth of his feeling is of greater importance than the 
range of his experience. He retired from Nigerian Political Service in 
1920 and his first African novel came out of the press in 1932. After 
the lapse of well over a decade he recollects the raw experiences of 
his sojourn in tranquility and the novels become for him lyrical state¬ 
ments of deeper truth about life. Alone among the African novels 
The Castle Corner ( 1938 ) is an exception. Here he did not draw his 
experiences of life abroad for the purpose of the theme of a novel. 

The novels abound in recurrent references to English life, institutions 
and ideals. An instance in point is Aissa Saved. The women in the 
novel beat the floor and sing praising the white god. 

The god is angry with Oke. 

He gets us yam no sheep 

The white god is stronger than Oke, 

He has stopped up her rain.' (p 120) 

Again, Aissa speaks to Huin in English because she knows that it is 
God's language (p 180). Louis Aladai, a native in The African 
Witch was educated at Oxford; and when Mr Judy Coote visited his 
rooms, she finds pictures in large gilt frames of the King and Queen, 
King Edward and Queen Victoria in Buckingham Palace (p 105). But 
by far the most typical ideal of English character is that of Mister 
Johnson. His wife Bami has fled away and the Wazirri suggests the 
use of force, or even a little beating in order to restore her to him and 
bring her to book. But he protests, 'No, no, in England, Wazirri, we 
do not beat our wives. That is a savage, low custom' (p 73). By 
way of hints, suggestions and direct references the Cary characters very 
often talk of English institutions and ideals of government. His stories 
have their origin in the experiences gathered in Southern Nigeria, 
Western Sudan and Cameroons. They reflect the tradition, belief and 
condition of race relations obtaining in these places,but the characters, 
lose no opportunity in flying to the shores of England on the wings 
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of imagination in order to secure a more satisfying pattern of life and 
living. The right reading of his African novels, written early in his 
career, leaves an impression of mixed feeling of devotion to English 
ideal and attachment to African life. 

The arguments in support of the African novels of Joyce Cary 
being the works of imagination will be further reinforced' by an im¬ 
partial examination of source materials. In the prefatory essay to The 
African Witch Cary wrote, "This book began in a sketch, made some¬ 
times in the middle twenties, of an African novelist. I called him the 
Biack Prince, and he was, as far as I can remember, a much more violent 
and hysterical man than Aiadai. "An intense love for the country 
grows in Louis Aiadai only in the closing stages of his life. Talking to 
Judy Coote he remarks, "But we can be a nation with a soul, with 
freedom" (p 270). Early in life he had been to Oxford for two years and 
came back home without taking a degree. At that time, as his conver¬ 
sation with Mrs. Vowls reveals he disclaimed any superiority to the 
English (p 71). The development of Louis Aladai's character contri¬ 
butes to our knowledge about the growth and gradual development of 
nationalism in Africa. But we remember him chiefly among other 
things, for the sympathy he works in the mind of Judy Coote responding 
to shades of meaning and feeling for his real capacity for friendship 
(p 20), or for the respect, gratitude and admiring affection he felt for 
her (p 38). He remains loveable for heightening our consciousness as 
human beings and pleasurable for communicating to us a unique kind 
of knowledge usually found is imaginative literature. The source 
matrial of Mister Johnson is even more sketchy. "Mr. Johnson is a 
young clerk who turns his life into a romance...! have been asked if he 
is from life. None of my characters is from life but all of them are 
derived from some intuition of a person, often somebody I do not know, 
a man seen in a bus, a woman in a railway platform gathering her family 
in a train', wrote Cary in the preface to this novel (3). During the war 
years he censored the letters of some unknown African clerk. He 
remembered him. Another clerk was sent to him in remote Borgu who 
once spent ail night copying a letter for him. He remembered both of 
them. Out of the faint memory of this clerk he created the irresponsible 
and child-like figure of Mister Johnson. Mister Johnson twists and 
turns his way across the foreground of the novel and before long he is a 
happy husband, triumphant lover and a comforter to his wife (p 45). 
Irene is not Ada, Jude Pawley is not Thomas Hardy, and David Copper- 
field Is not also ChSiies Dickens. ' Despite factual parallels these 
characters in Galsworthy, Hardy or Dickens illustrate the principle of 
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esemplastic imagination. Louis AladaL likewise, is not the African 
novelist whom he remembered and Mister Johnson is not the clerk who 
was sent to him in Borgu. The Cary characters, cited as examples, are 
not important in the rudiments of their origin. They are significant for 
the presentation of aspects of life which confirm and enlarge knowledge 
of them as examples in typically trying situations. 

In the discussion about the African novels we reach a point where 
what is written about African life becomes less important than how it 
is written. It is a vision of life in terms of song, dance and drink, an 
expression of the boisterous (because turbulent and noisy scenes are 
common in Cary's scheme of life) gaeity. Aissa is detected while 
protesting love to Gajare, her husband, and showing signs of softness to 
her son, Abba. She tries to make amends, looks through a large window 
hole above the altar and sings to Jesus : 

'Oh what happiness to live for you, 

Oh what joy to die for you. 

Oh what joy of joys, to see your face 
For over and for ever.' (p 148) 

The women's war, an episode forged in the crucible of his imagination, 
holds an important place in the scheme of The African Witch. On the 
second day of the war the women are surprised by the case of their 
triumphs and begin singing — 

'The big judge is come to a little boy. 

He said to the women, let me by. 

They said to him, making play. 

Out of a woman and Into a woman' (p 240). 

Mister Johnson knows for certain that he will die. He becomes noble 
in his pathetic inevitability. Songs come unbidden to him— 

'Good-bye, my little father, my little mother 
I'm going for the white man's war.' (p 243) 

Again, he bids farewell to his wife— 

'Good-bye, my night, my III wife-night. 

Hold me in arms ten thousand time.' 

Many other instances may be quoted. Cary paints a bright and gay 
world. Twentieth century literature has concentrated so much on 
anguish, however, that it has omitted the possibility of joy. Hence the 
need for a new vision.' 

It Is a free world. The characters are free to accept or reject, and 
what is more significant, free to create. The white rulers wa^nt to create 
conditions for the grant of freedom. 'This bloody country,' said Dick 
(an official belonging to the ruling class), 'is going rotten with sentimen- 
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talism. Tm just sick of it../ (p 196). At another time Louis Aladai has 
come back from Oxford. He may be regarded as a vehicle through whom 
the idea of freedom finds expression. Cary records in an omniscient point 
of view. They did not know what he meant by freedom, 'and as for 
justice they supposed that some one had misunderstood and repeated 
nonsense' (p105). But by far the most successful embodiment of the 
ideal of freedom is Mister Johnson. Sergeant Goliup in this novel is an 
old soldier. He has gone over to Africa. While talking to Johnson he 
once comments, 'I tink some day we English people make freedom for 
all de worl'—make them motor roads, make them good schools for all 
people...' p(144). In An American Visitor (1933), another African novel 
of Joyce Cary, the theme "is the captivity of anarchism compared with 
the freedom of good government." (4). 

Imagniative literature shows signs of symbols. A break-up of the 
story-line in his different novels will show that places like Shibi Rest 
Camp in Aissa Saved (p 7) : Rimi (one of the ports on the Niger) in 
The African Witch (p 26) and Fada district in Mister Johnson (p 93) 
demands our attention fairly increasingly. These places suggest to us 
many things more than what wo can possibly learn by the mere mention 
of their names. The places are associated with fond memory of acts of 
creation. Or, sometimes the creative urge of the officials and the natives 
finds expression in the form of construction of a bridge or a road, and 
such acts of construction introduce Africa to the modern world. The 
natives are afraid that the evils will enter into their life following a 
successful work of construction. The Akoko bridge, a symbol of modern 
Africa, was nearing completion. A voice was heard. 'Allah who 
wants a bridge, it will only bring a lot of cursed Yoruba traders,, (p 70. 
Aissa Saved). In the same way, we see how the District Officer Rud- 
beck in Mister Johnson conceives the idea of building the Fada North 
Road. He dreams of it, and feels an excitement and emotion unusually 
intense in his experience of it. He is like thousands of English men who 
every year get the idea to make a garden or build a summer-house and 
translate the idea Into reality (pp 92, 114-116— Mister Johnson)* The 
road itself seems to speak to him. it seems to abolish old ways and 
bring wealth and opportunity for good and vice. Fada road Is finished 
and it seems to Rudbeck that life holds nothing more for him. (pp t83- 
84, 186). Aspiration seems greater to Rudbeck than achievement in the 
sense Browning uses the concept in his poems. The narrative of the 
Akoko bridge, Fada North Road, Shibi Rest Camp, and of Rimi read 
almost like prose poems. They are poetic artefacts which give us new 
in sight into the nature of the whole; and if we piece together the ilium!- 
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nating symbol of woman's war in The African Witch with the ones 
already mentioned we will, most likely, be able to discover more in the 
novels than what we can learn from a study of events in history or facts 
in Geography of these countries concerned. Elizabeth Aiadai, the sister 
of Louis is the guiding spirit of the women's war. lncomprehensible»and 
weird, wrapped up in her mysterious ju-ju practice, she begins the war 
so peaceably that nobody seemed to take notice of it. (p 234). It is, 
in fact, a war of superstitions and ignorance against the growing influ¬ 
ence of the advanced European knowledge and superior culture. The 
arguments put forward In support of the women's war are naive and 
childlike. All men come from women, drink women's blood and the 
women can legitimately take back the blood (hare the reference is to 
the blood of the white men) by killing them (pp 236-37). The patent '’ 
illogicality of the argument taxes the credulity of the discriminating 
reader but the women's war, conducted with all the ferocity and 
ruthlessness (pp 237-41), possible in a tale of make-believe, immediately 
captures our attention, and the meaning broadens out to become an 
eloquent comment on the way grievances against white rule gather 
strength in places like Southern Nigeria and Western Sudan. On the 
question of women's war Cary himself has allayed the misgiving in our 
mind by what he inserted before writing the prefatory essay. "Incidents 
of the women's war described in it must not be taken to refer in any 
way to the women's wars of Southern Nigeria during the last ten years."” 

His portrayal of life is coloured by the patterned use of prose expres¬ 
sion. For example, in Aissa Saved a boy called Ojo is a preacher and 
an interpreter for the misaionary, Carr. He explains the Bible to the 
people and quotes what Jesus said in this way. "But if I die slow, slow 
with much pain, will not that do for many people ? A little later he 
explains how Jesus is belived to have told to the judge : "You must go 
to heW, 'small, small, (p 36). Following a great fight Shangoedi addresses 
Ali and says: 'Lord, our master, our father and mother, save us from 
the wicked pagans, (p 83). We seem to bear an echo of the same 
expression when Mister Johnson asks favour of the judge: 'Oh, sah, 
you my good frien'—my father and mother—\ pray you do it—I tink you 
perhaps shoot me.' (p 207. Mister Johnson, Pengiun Classics). A 
unique and expanding meaning is generated by the uses of such phrases 
and words with tedious regularity and the pattern of speech, flowing 
into change in events, determine the vision of life he depicts in tlw 
novels. 

Cary is steeped in the study of the ancient masters of iiteradljre. His 
characters quote phrases and speeches with effortiess ease. Judy 
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Cooter and Louie's Aiadac' vyere once talking to each other. The topic 
of discussion was astronomy when we hear Aladai quoting in his 
finest voice. 

There was a time when meadow, grove and stream 


The glory and the freshness of a dream.' (p 11 7—The African Witch). 
On another occasion in the same book Fisk remarks by way of conver¬ 
sation : There is a tide in the affairs of man, you know'. ( p 204 ) 
Rudbeck in Mister Johnson is inspired by the spirit of creative energy, 
and in an impatient mood says to Bulteel, 'Ours not to reason why.' 
(p186k Whether quoted from Wordsworth, Shakespeare or Tennyson 
such words, phrases and stanzas become important for what they mean 
in the context of the times and place where they are spoken, and not in 
themselves. Sometimes he borrows the literary devices of old master 
and perhaps uses them unconsciously. In imitation of the imaginary 
conversation in Landor Aissa and Jesus exchange ideas and information 
with each other, (p 1 SO). At a point when she is obsessed in the act 
of conversation, Cary rescues her, hands her over to his wife Hilda 
saying, "I think now you are quite a good girl. Go easy with her, Hilda. 
\X's\\y!e sleep-walking,,. ' (p151). Next In importance is a scene where 
Aissa sees a spirit, and struck mortally by fear, gives vent to her feeling 
in the manner of Macbeth when he saw the hallucination of a dagger 
suspended in the air (p 9 ). The use of such phrases and devices is 
not significant in themselves, they help him present certain aspects of 
life which appeal to us in so far as they enrich the vision of our life. 

Cary borrowed episodes, literary phrases and stylistic devices from his 
predecessors but breathed insight into them in the way he made use of 
the situation and character. An imaginative artist like Cary never 
becomes hackneyed in view of his ability to think into the being, the 
nature and the character of such widely varied persons as Aissa, Rud¬ 
beck, Johnson, Elizabeth Aladai, Louis Aladai and Musa. Aissa, a pagan 
convert, declars her devotion to Jesus even at the cost of her love for 
her son, Abba. It is believed that the rains will come if her baby is 
sacrificed (pp 191-202). The boy is killed and the blood spurts out of 
the body in the ground (p 203). It is difficult to believe that she can 
sing a song of joy and glory to Jesus in a time like this. Yet, she sings : 

'All de things I lak de mos 

I sacrifice dem to his blood.' 

But Cary has the gift of lending verisimilitude to an incredible character. 
By projecting the ideal of a carefree and gay mind he has sketched 
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the character of Mister Johnson in a vivid way. Mister Johnson bids 
farewell in song even when he knows fully well that that he will die 
presently. But for a sensitive and sympathetic mind Cary could not 
make him sing a song of farewell, charged with emotion, in his hour 
of death. 

'Good-bye, my mother sky, stretch your arms all round 

Watch me all time with your eye, never sleep. 

Put down your bress when I thirsty ; never say give me*. 

(P 244) 

Again, Musa and Oya are two minor characters in The African Witch. 
They behave like brother and sister and move like married people at 
the same time. Both of them are type characters but distinctly 
fascinating and Cary, by a process of imaginative identification, makes 
both of them life-like and likeable. Even when Musa, a boy about 
twelve years old, talks in a precocious way (pp 79-82) or reacts in the 
most unexpected manner (pp 79-82), he remains an irrestibly charming 
character. The outstanding critical opinions on Joyce Cary published 
till to date fail to do justice to the essential nature of his creative gift. 
These critics try to explain his attitude and approach in terms of factual 
study (6), perpetual flux and endless change (7). and social change 
and moral responsibility (8). In fact, it is a world of imagination. 
The reaction and behaviour pattern of characters in the midst of violent 
mob fury (p 16-62. Aissa Saved, or p 191 The African Witch), Xhe'n 
intoxicated gaiety, and fluctuation in fame and fortune (9), least expected 
yet quite credible, can only be clarified in terms of empathy and 
humour—relatively rare qualities among literary artists in the milieu in 
which he lived and wrote. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS 

OF 

SHAKESPEARE^S DRAMAS IN BENGALI 


K. C. LAHIRI 

In the early years of India's acquaintance with Shakespeare the number 
of translations of Shakespeare's works into Indian languages was com¬ 
paratively small. In the nineteenth century painstaking Bengali ver¬ 
sions of Shakespeare's masterpieces were prepared. During the second 
half of the century a steady output of translations appeared. And 
since then there has been a sort of continuity in the process of ren¬ 
dering Shakespeare into Bengali. In fact there has been no long 
break in the series of translations from 1850 till today. 

At present almost all the major works of Shakespeare are available in 
Bengaii and Hindi versions. By the beginning of the fourth decade 
of the present century there were over two hundred translations of 
Shakespeare's plays in all the fourteen major languages of India. Most 
of these have been undertaken by commerciai publishing houses, and 
the renderings have been done by professional writers, journeymen in 
the book trade, not directly connected with teaching and the academic 
world. 

Of Shakespeare's great plays The Tempest and Macbeth were the 
earliest to be done into Bengali. The first Shakespeare drama to be 
translated for use on the stage in India was The Tempest, rendered 
into Bengali in 1809 by Monkton, a student of Fort Wiliiam College. 
No copy of this has survived, but there is an appreciative reference to 
it in official records. On the 18th February that year at the function 
of the annual examination Governor-General Lord Minto, who was the 
Visitor of the College, remarked on this translation work thus : 

The difficulty of rendering a work of that peculiar stamp, with 
the language of a native whose idioms and manners have so 
iittle affinity either to the genius of the author, or to the times 
and people for which he wrote, may be easily appreciated' 
(Calcutta Gazette, Feb. 21, 1809). 

Rabindranath Tagore in his boyhood translated parts Of Macbeth, 
and he, accompanied by his teacher, took the manuscript to Pandit 
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Iswar Chandra Vidyaaagar, who appreciated the work and encouraged 
the young poet. Subsequently in 1880 the translation was published in 
the Bengali journal Bharati. About twenty years later in 1899 the cele¬ 
brated Bengalee dramatist and theatre-manager. Giris Chandra Ghosh, 
wrote a more forceful translation of this great Shakespeare tragedy and 
staged it successfully in his theatre house. 

Contrasted with the few and rather shy renderings of pure translations 
in the early years, adaptations of Shakespeare's works in Indian langua¬ 
ges were from the beginning free and prolific. Beside the stiffness of 
translation works a natural ease and smoothness of movement marked 
these new creations. And Shakespeare's plays have often been adapted 
in such a way as to defy recognition. They have changed the original 
title, introduced Indian characters, local setting, and national costume. 
The social customs and religious beliefs were changed to suit Indian 
conditions. 

From the purely literary point of view most of these adaptations have 
little intrinsic value. But they are clear indications of the strong influence 
Shakespeare exercised^over our own dramatists. 

The particular plays of Shakespeare which have been most used for 
the purpose of adaptation are The Comedy of Errors, Romeo and 
Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, and Hamlet. 

The earliest adaptation of a Shakespeare play in Bengali was that of 
Romeo and Juliet appearing \n 1864 as Charumukh-Chittahara, written 
by Harachandra Ghosh. Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay's Romeo and 
Juliet was also a good version of Shakespeare's play. 

In 1869 Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar wrote Bhranti VHas, an 
adaptation of Shakespeare's The Comedy of Errors for the entertainment 
of the people of Bengal. 

Hariraj, an adaptation of Shakespeare's Hamlet, was another moder¬ 
ately successful production in this type of works. 

Two good adaptations of The Merchant of Venice appeared in the 
first quarter of the present century, namely. Bhupendranath Bandyo¬ 
padhyay's Saudagar in 1915 and Mahadev De's Venice Banik in 1925. 
Recent translations of Macbeth and other plays of Shakespeare by 
Prof. Niren Ray have been successful on the stage. 



THE CASE FOR A SERIOUS STUDY OF 
CHARTIST LITERATURE 


DIPENDU CHAKRABARTI 
I 

"if you look for the working classes in fiction, and especially English 
fiction, all you find is a hole. This statement needs qualifying, perhaps. 
For reasons that are easy enough to see, the agricultural labourer (in 
England a proletarian) gets a fairly good showing in fiction, and a great 
deal has been written about criminals, derelicts and, more recently, the 
working-class intelligentsia. But the ordinary town proletariat, the 
people who make the wheels go round, have always been ignored by 
novelists,'^ Thus George Orwell in 1940. In 1971 a corrective was 
provided by P. J. Keating in 'The Working Classes in Victorian fiction': 
it is simply untrue that the urban working classes ('the people who 
make the wheels go round') have always been ignored by novelists. 
There is, in fact, a considerable body of English fiction which deals 
with, not merely the exceptions acknowieged by Orwell but 'the ordinary 
town proletariat.' 

Indeed, the point at issue between Orwell and Keating, (as with many 
other critics,) is the extent to which the working classes were presented 
in the nineteenth-century middle-class fiction, not the working-class 
fiction itself. It seems that Orwell was not aware of the Chartist 
literature when he gave his cynical verdict. P.J. Keating on the other 
hand finds 'a genuine working-class literary tradition' in Chartist 
literature, yet he only briefly mentions, and then en passant, some of the 
Chartist novels, in the notes appended to his book. It is unfortunate 
that literary historians and critics should have either ignored the Chartist 
literature altogether or dismissed it as unworthy of serious consideration. 
If one looks for any reference to the Chartist writings in the so-called 
histories of literature, one is bound to meet with a blank, a ‘hole. Even 
the sociological critics like Raymond Williams or Richard Hoggart with all 
their interest in the changing culture of the working-class in the modern 
age have little to say about the first working-class literature in England. 
Silence, in literature, means contempt, as Bruce R. Park observes on 
the modern neglect of G. B. Shaw,* and the silence In this case 
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says as much about modem criticism as it does about the Chartist 
literature. 

Despite Asa Brigs' complaint that a complete history of the Chartist 
movement is 'long overdue',* it is the social historians who can claim to 
have brought to our notice the historical importance of Chartism and 
its cultural manifestation. Not so the literary historians. The reasons are 
easy to see. In the first place, the non-availability of most of the Chartist 
works is a factor that accounts to a lage extent for their general neglect. 
This was probably the reason why even a Marxist critic like Caudwel 
left them out in 'Illusion and Reality'. Secondly, the little that Is available 
has perhaps failed to appeal to the modern taste. A more plausible 
reason perhaps is the overtly political content of the Chartist literature, 
which seems to be offence enough to the 'gentlemen critics'* to justify 
its banishment in the lumber-room of literary history. Had the Chartist 
literature flourished in France, where literature and politics have had 
almost a symbiotic existence, much to the chagrin of the British writers 
like Wyndham Lewis, it would have received, one feels, a different 
kind of treatment. England is the first country to produce the working- 
class and their literature, "the classic land" of the proletariat, according 
to Engels”, and it is also the first country to plead ignorance of its prolet¬ 
arian tradition in literature. It is significant that the only collection of 
Chartist literature that has had a wide circulation is a Russian publication 
in English, edited by Y.V. Kovalev, and this Russian edition, incomplete 
as it may be, is still the only source of information for all who want to 
be acquair>ted with the Chartist literature as a whole. 

A feW writers like Louis James and Dr. Margaret Dalziel* have of 
course attempted a critical study of literature produced for the working- 
classes in early Victorian England, but with them it means just that kind 
of literature which was only commercially popular with the working- 
classes, not the literature that embodied their class-consciousness and 
revolutionary aspirations. Even in his analysis of the working-class 
poetry In the Appendix I of his 'Fiction for the Working Man, 1830- 
1850'James pays little attention to the political forces at work behind 
the works of Cooper and Jones. For reasons that are not clear, John 
Lucas did not think fit to discuss Chartist literature in 'Literature and 
Politics in the Nineteenth Century.' Dr. Amaiendu Bose, on the other 
hand, has made a perceptive study of this 'obscure field of English 
literature' in his 'Early Victorian Poetry of Social Ferment', but his conven¬ 
tional assumptions about unsuitability of anger and hatred as poetic 
emotions ('Neither of these is a delectable passion that the human mind 
would care to cherish for a length of time; nor does any of these passions 
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possess a wide gamut of subtleties on which a poet can play several 
variations.' ) fail to do justice to the poetics of social ferment. 

Chartist literature is proletarian in nature not merely because of its 
working-class origin, but also because of the fact that it perfectly 
expressed the political aspiration and the class-view of the wdrking- 
class. it is this working-class point of view that distinguishes Chartist 
literature from other kinds of working-class literature mentioned by 
Louis James in his 'Fiction for the Working Man, ,1830-1850'. Even the 
works of the writers of middle-class origin like Ernest Jones who 
championed the cause of Chartism had a quality quite different from 
that of the social-problem novels of Mrs. Gaskeil and Disraeli, and this 
was due to their adoption of the working class view-point. Before 
the Chartist movement the English working-class were not sufficiently 
aware of themselves as a class; it was only when they stood up to 
defend their class interests that they in spite of their various local 
differences, expressed a distinct character as a class. Similarly, before 
Chartism working-class literature in England did not have anything like 
the self-awareness of a class literature. Chartism brought to it a new 
ideology and a new consciousness and gave birth to a new value-system 
with which the middle-class men of letters like Carlyle had very little 
sympathy. 

The People's Charter for certain political demands may not appear 
revolutionary enough to-day, but it was definitely revolutionary in its 
historical context. 'Chartism', wrote Engels, 'is of an essentially social 
nature, a class movement.'^ Born of 'hunger and hatred,' the twin 
effects of industrial revolution, Chartist movement in its later stages 
came to be influenced by the ideas of Marx and Engels, and became 
increasingly conscious of itself as a section of a growing international 
working-class movement. The erroneous assumption, so common among 
the students of nineteenth-century literature, that the Victorian age 
witnessed the enormous growth of only one class, i.e. the middle class, 
ultimately leads to something like Brougham's spacious equation of 
'the people with the middle class.As a matter of fact during the late 
1830s and 40s, as Asa Briggs points out, two forms of class-conscious¬ 
ness were being forged In Britain, not one—middle-class consciousness 
and working-class consciousness. 'Each,manifestation of class conscious¬ 
ness assisted the articulation of the other.'* Chartism which was at first 
the 'Shibboleth' of both the workers and the radical petty-bourgeoisie 
led gradually to the uprising of the working-class and the rasuft was the 
'decisive separation of the proletariat from the bourge^sie.** The 
question whether the fnethod of struggle would be guided by moral 
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force or physical force or both found a decisive answer at this point The 
“Knife and fork question" was a truth for a part of the Chartists only, in 
1838 ; it was a 'truth for all of them in 1845/ Yet Chartism that pro¬ 
mised a political revolution failed. O'Connor's Land Reform and his 
Subsequent attempt to find an alliance with the middle class, the English¬ 
man's love of constitutional forms of struggle, the new political policy of 
the middle-class and the local differences among the Chartist groups, all 
this caused the decisive defeat of Chartism. The spectre of Chartism 
that stalked across England in the '30s and '40s was exercised by the 
middle-class when they adopted the policy of offering political and 
economic concessions to the working-class. For they realized that 'every 
subscription to a benevolent scheme was in part an insurance premium 
against a revolution or an epidemic.'Shocked at the surrender of the 
English working-class, Georg Weerth “the first and most significant poet 
of the German proletariat" according to Engels, wrote : 'The Germans 
have been compared to an elephant which allows itself to be teased for a 
long time before it loses its temper; this is even more true of the English 
worker.'Engels who was keenly aware of the growing complicity of 
the English working-class in the economic exploitation of the colonies 
after their capitulation to middle-class patronage said regretfully : ''the 
English proletariat are actually becoming more and more bourgeois so 
that this most bourgeois of all nations is apparently aiming ultimately at 
the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat as 
well as a bourgeoisie."^* The working-class of modern Britain enjoying 
to-day all the comforts that an affluent Welfare State can offer after a 
second industrial revolution (or scientific revolution, as C. P. Snow 
would like to say) have hardly any affinity with their counterpart in the 
early nineteenth-century. The changes in the class-structure have been 
so sweeping in modern Britain that it is often said that 'there are no wor¬ 
king-classes in England now.' 'Already most of us,' says Hoggart, 'inhabit 
an almost flat plain, the plain of the lower-middle to middle-classes.'*® 
This is probably one of the reasons why Chartist movement and its litera¬ 
ture have lost much of their significance for tlve modern Englishman, but 
the historical importance of Chartism in proletarian politics and literature 
is still indisputable in the context of the international labour movement 
and the growing socialist consciousness all over the world. 

II 

Our conventional scald of literary values is most inadequate 
for a proper appreciation of the Chartist literature which origina¬ 
ted in a poiiticat movement and grew up in an atmosphere of 
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oppression, persecution and revolt. The literature that had to 
struggle for its existence even in the inhuman environment of the 
jails, such as the later works of E. Jones, has every reason to demand 
a different criterion of evaluation. To apply to it those canons of art 
which it expressly defied is as absurd as 'trying a man by the l^ws of 
one country, who acted under those of another,' as Pope warned 
against attempts to judge Shakespeare by Aristotle's laws. Here was 
certainly a new kind of literature with its own conventions produced by 
a new class. Although the Chartist writers had no clearly defined 
aesthetic rules to go by, no theory like that of socialist realism or epic 
theatre, they certainly had a clear idea of what to write about and whom 
to write for. An analysis of their literary criticism published in such 
journals as Northern Star, Friend of the People, the Labourer, the Chartist 
Circular makes it quite clear that what they expected of good writers 
was a firm, fearless commitment to the cause of the down-trodden. 
This was perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the age that expres¬ 
sed itself in the pervasive social consciousness of all kinds of literary 
works including the hymns. 

'Literature is the exponent of the spirit of the age ; it is this or it is 
nothing,'wrote Ernest Jones. But Chartist literature was not merely 
concerned with the present, it was also deeply prophetic ; it spoke 
not only of what man made of man, the present condition of the 
working-class, but also of the new world, workers' heaven, that 
would come into existence through Liberty. 

Thus the Chartist poets and writers anticipated, in essentials, what 
would be defined by Gorky as socialist realism : 'it is not enough 
merely to depict already existing things—we must also bear in mind 
the things we desire and the things which are possible of achievement.'*^ 

Even in their literary judgments the Chartists were guided by 
criteria fundamentally different from those sanctified by the Establishment. 

Byron was admired both for his 'study of the social condition of 
man', and for his 'immortal aspirations' for Liberty. Dickens was praised 
for painting the 'minutia of the life of Labour's children', and Shelley 
for being the 'harbinger of the coming brightness'. The Chartists 
never concealed their political bias, for they believed that, 'all genuine 
poets are fervid politicians,' to quote Ebenezer Elliot. The article 'the 
Politics of Poets' in the Chartist Circular challenged the view of the 
'gentlemen critics' that 'the union of poetry with politics is always 
hurtful to the politics and fatal to the poetry, 'and then went to prove, 
much in the manner of C. M. Bowra in 'Poetry and «Politics, 1900- 
1960,' the intimate connection between the two by citing examples from 
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literary history. With the Chartists politics in a work of art was not like 'a 
pistol shot in the middle of a concert/as Stendhal once remarked, but like 
the nucleus of an organic ceil, it was this * political consciousness that 
made 'The Labourer' (1847) ask Robert Browning to 'eschew his kings 
and queens', to 'quit the pageantry of courts', and 'ascend (the verb 
'ascend' here is charged with a new significance) into the cottage of the 
poor', and Tennyson to 'tell other tales besides a love story/ 'Can Tenny> 
son do no more than tell a country lay 7' was a question that clearly 
expressed Chartist impatience with romantic escapism. It is interesting 
to note that the Chartists regarded the so-called Victorian poets of 
universal significance merely as 'class-poets.' 'They are class-poets, the 
same as we have class-legislators', wrote Ernest Jones in 'The Labourer' 
(1847). Only poets who spoke for the toiling masses and expressed 
firm support for their cause were considered as worthy of veneration. 
Burns, Shelley and Byron were believed to belong to this small group of 
poets, and Wordsworth was condemned as a renegade even in the 
obituary note by The Democratic Review, May, 1850 : 

'I n announcing his death, we must acknowledge that we are not 
impressed with any heavy sense of sorrow, for we cannot include him In 
the list of those who, like Burns, Byron and Shelley, have secured the 
lasting worship of the people by their immortal aspirations for, and soul- 
inspiring invocations to. Liberty. Unlike those great spirits, Wordsworth 
passes from amongst us unregretted (my italics) by the great body of his 
countrymen who have no tears for the salaried slave of Aristocracy and 
pensioned parasite of Monarchy.' 

The same political consciousness that led to an outright rejection of 
the Poet Laureate made the Chartist writers look for the Poets of the 
people in Europe and America. Freiiigrath, Weerth, Piere Dupont, Petofy, 
Pushkin all were given pride of place in several Chartist journals, which 
aimed at acquainting the masses with the international working-class 
movement and literature, a process that was supplemented by Cooper's 
Shakespearian Sunday Schools, it will be wrong to assume that the 
Chartists cared more for propaganda than literature qua literature. E. Jones 
indirectly stated the ideal for Chartist literature when he said," Few attain 
the height of combining the Beautiful with the useful. He also criticized 
Ebenezer Jones for 'Indelicacy': 'we would warn him that freedom Is not 
licence/ 


ill 

Turning to Chartist poetry one finds two dominant poetic modes-* 
satirical and idealistio^atemming from two traditions, Augustan and 

.14 
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romantic. The satirical poems offer a bitter expose of the hypocrisy of 
the landed gentry and the 'shopocracy' of the middleclass. A peer is a 
'costly toy, to please a king', 'a nation's curse/ A pauper on the public 
purse' (What is a peer 7) and a lord is, among many things, 'true to his 
friend's wife and chaste to his own, (How to be a Great Lord). The 
romantic poems, packed with revolutionary fervour and visionary 
afflatus, illustrate the major influence on Chartist poets—the influence of 
Byron and Shelley. Two themes—Liberty and People—with several 
variations are of the central importance. The majority of Chartist poems 
read like hymns to the goddess Liberty. Liberty is deified—'In Freedom's 
God put all your trust'(Song for the Millions, Benjamin Stoll); sublimated 
as 'a radiant form of light' (The Poet's Love of Liberty, Charles Cole); 
regarded as rooted in 'hearts, where free blood dashes' (Liberty, E. Jones), 
and at times as the destination-'In a bark called the Charter—for Liberty 
bound.' Unlike the romantics the Chartist poets considered the 'beams of 
dear woman's eye', the most enchanting subject of contemporary 
literature, as less bright than 'the glance of dear Liberty,' as in T. M. 
Wheeler's poem. 

The endless ramifictions of the theme of liberty with increasing accre.- 
tion of metaphors and similes would not appear too childish if we set 
them against Eluard's poem 'Liberty' which offers us a whole series of 
images on the same subject. 

That Chartism produced very few poets like E. Jones who could claim 
a considerable amount of individual strength was due probably to the fact 
that the response to the Charter was collective rather than personal. One 
finds a concert of many voices singing in unison, with one or two voices 
standing out clear and compelling. There seemed to be a deliberate 
attempt to resist the intrusion of personal feeling; so much so that E. 
Jones dedicating his poem 'The Painter of Florence' to Julian Harney said 
in an apolegetic manner, 'I hold that the pen should be devoted to the 
many,' and 'the personality of praise is too often as reprehensible as the 
personality of censure.'^** It is for this reason that the study of the Char> 
tist literature as a whole is more rewarding than that of the individual 
writers associated with it. However, the poet who commands our atten* 
tion most and deserves a place beside the major nineteenth>century 
English poets, as Alan Bold has rightly implied by including him in his 
'Socialist Verse,' is Ernest Jones. A barrister by profession, Jones started 
his career as a poet by writing panegyrics on the ruling class and expre¬ 
ssing his contempt for the mass-^'a horde of slaves'. The story of his con¬ 
version to Chartism and his suffering for upholding its cau^, as jrelated 
by G. 0. H* Cole in 'The Chartist Portraits' (1941) end John Seville In 
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'Ernest Jones Chartist' (1952) is as moving as that of any Shakespearian 
tragic hero. Orator, poet, journalist, novelist, he brought to Chartist 
literature a freshness of vision and a breadth of outlook which are stiil 
enviable to the modern socialist writers. The contemporary critics had a 
very high opinion of his poetry.*® W. S. Landor wrote of'The Battle 
Day': 'It is noble ! Byron would have envied, Scott would have applau¬ 
ded.' Morning Post (Jan, II, 1856) in reviewing 'The Emperor's Vigil' 
described him as 'a combination of Campbell and Longfellow.' The 
Guardian (Jan. 16, 1856) compared this collection of poems with Tenny¬ 
son's 'The Charge of the Light Brigade', the Spectator found in his 
language the lightness of the Snowflakes'. It is a pity that Jones should 
be totally ignored by modern literary historians and critics, though he 
deserves more attention thanthe'Pseudos'of the Marxist poets of the 30's. 
One feels like asking, as the Indian editors of 'The Revolt of Hindustan' 
by Jones ask, whether this is 'by choice or ignorance.'®* He has some 
special relevance for the Indians, for he was perhaps the only Victorian 
poet to have supported the Indian Mutiny of 1857 in his article ‘The Indiap 
Struggle'and 'England's rule in India and the cry for vengeance,' anid 
written a long narrative poem -The New World' on it. More important, 
ho wrote the poem 'in prison, with my own blood, on the loose leaves of 
a torn prayer book' when he was denied the use of writing materials by 
the prison authorities. The poem is certainly not one of his best, yet it 
illustrates the bold sweep and the audacious quality of his imagination, 
'Song of the Low', one of the most important poems written by Jones, 
begins with 'We're low—We're low—We're very very low/As low as low 
can be : /The rich are high—for we make them so—' and then gives start¬ 
ling twists to the meaning of the word 'low' in the following stanzas, and 
finally ends by completely leversing the implication of the word—'We're 
not too low—to kill the foe,/ But too low to touch the spoil,' With a sim¬ 
plicity of expression that can b^ found only in the songs of Blake, Jones 
describes the tormenting helplessness of the have-nots : 

The land it is the landlord's : 

The trader's is the sea ; 

The ore the usurer's coffer fills 

But what remains for me 7 

(The Song of the Future) 
His poems written in prison about his own mental and moral wrestlings 
have a kind of immediacy that is rarely found in Chartist poetry. To 
dispel 'troublesome fahcies' he resolves not to 'doubt my own heart' 
(Prison Fancies), and to disprove that the prison rrtakes the brain's 
shriveifed scrolK and the heart *a living stone', he will fdrge 'the scowUnig 
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prison bars' into 'armour to face the world without' (Prison Bars). 

Thomas Cooper's 'A Purgatory of Suicides', a poem in ten books, 
written with Miltonic phraseology in Spensarian stanzas, portrays a 
gathering of men of all ages who took their own lives and who are in a 
huge cavern being purged in readiness for the Paradise that is to come 
on earth, ^t is really 'unreadable' to-day, as J.F.C. Harrison says. Indeed, 
most of the Chartist poetry is just 'versified rhetoric' or 'plain ranting 
doggerel i^^ But, as Harrison reminds us, 'It was perhaps not to be 
expected that self-educated working-men should produce great poetry, 
like Johnson's female preacher the wonder was not that it was indif¬ 
ferently done, but that it was done at all.' 

IV 

One sometimes feels that the Chartist writers displayed greater 
potentiality in fiction than in poetry ; they achieved very little in drama. 
'The working Man's Wife' by Ernest Jones, the story of a poor woman's 
suffering for no fault of her own, is a fine specimen of realism Chartist 
writers aimed at. His language is as much suited to a concentrated 
expression of irony as to his grasp of the observed details, for instance, 
when he writes "the young girl had received from heaven the greatest 
blessing it can give the poor man's child—she was a ‘little eater' (in 
italics )," or when he describes the doctor Cutter: 'He was a fearless 
practitioner, who treated his man as a sculptor does a block of marble— 
cutting away without remorse or scruple'. Not only the class-conflict, 
but the conflict in the mind of respresentatives of the exploiting class, 
too, has been treated with great insight in 'The Confessions of a King', 
the story of a scheming politician fulfilling his ambition for power by 
cleverly manipulating the sympathy of the people and realizing at the end 
that though a 'conqueror of nations', he is but 'a fugitive flying from 
himself'. Jones has also given us a satirical portrait of an ex-king who, 
finding that there is no room for kings m the modern world, invests his 
money in the States and dies a rich business man. Of England, that was 
'the hospital for sick kings', the ex-king says ruefully, 'they've got those 
confounded Chartists there.' 

In Thomas Frost's The Secret' the conventional story of the seduc¬ 
tion of a poor working girl by a rich man is presented, not in the senti¬ 
mental manner of Pamela, nor with a philosophical anger against the 
President of the Immortals, as in Tess, but as a shocking exposure of the 
class bias of the rich even in their love and affection. The father of Lizzie 
Vincent takes revenge on the Duke of Belgrave, who seduced Lizzie and 
managed to put her out of his way, by taking away the Duke's legitimate 
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child Alicia and leaving in her place Lizzie's daughter by the Duke. 
Elizabeth. Aliclar adopted by Vincent, works in a workhouse and 
' Elizabeth becomes a countess. The change of circumstances has pro¬ 
duced a change of destiny. Hearing this, the Duke calls Vincent 'Villain*, 
and Vincent answers, 'Suppose the children had not been changed, then 
Alicia would have been countess, Elizabeth the inmate of a workhouse. 
Who would have been the villain, then 7' By employing a conventional 
trick—exchange of children so common in romances- Frost has brought 
us face to face with the harsh realities of the class-society, where love 
and honour and all other values are turned into their opposites as soon 
as they are transferred from one class to another. 

it is easy to criticize the schematic regidity of characterization, the 
crudeness of attitude, and undiscriminating idealization of Labour in 
Chartist fiction, from an aesthetic point of view to which the Chartists did 
not subscribe. There is certainly a great deal of truth in what P. J. Kea¬ 
ting says of it: 'Chartist fiction is too blatantly propagandist, and artisti¬ 
cally too close to working-class romance, for its interest to be other than 
historic It does not even justify its claim to provide a unique inside view 
of the working-class life.'^^ But the important fact that critics like 
Keating have not taken into account is that the Chartist writers had no 
model to follow, no definitive proletarian literary tradition to draw on ; and 
the Chartist writers themselves were not unaware of their limitations. 
'The fiction department of literature has hitherto been neglected by scribes 
of our body', wrote Thomas Martin Wheeler in dedicating his novel 
'Sunshine and Shadow' to Fergus O'Connor. The Chartists took over 
what they thought suitable for their purpose from the existing literary 
tradition, but their aim. conscious or unconscious (since it was not clearly 
formulated) was to build up a new one. It would be well to remember 
here that the crudity found in a literary form in its infancy is something 
historically inevitable. The trouble is that the modern critics who know 
perfectly well how to see in proper historical perspective the crudeness 
of early English drama or early English novel find the coarseness of the 
first working-class literature to be more than they can bear. The usual 
reaction of the modern critics vis-a-vis the English working-class literature 
is well exemplified by Empson's comment: 'it is hard for an Englishman 
to talk definitely about proletarian art. because in England it has hever 
been a genre with settled principles, and such as there is of it, that I have 
seen, is bad.'*” 

But Engels who had a more intimate acquaintance with the condition 
of the working-class in nineteenth-century England than modern critics 
can claim, has something different to say of the Chartist literature: 'ThO 
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proletariat has formed.a literature which consists chiefly of journals 

and pamphlets, and is far in advance of the whole bourgeois literature in 
intrinsic worth/** 

Whether the Chartist literature is 'bad', as Empson's comme/it on the 
whole proletarian literature in England implies, or 'far in advance of the 
whole bourgeois literature in intrinsic worth,' as Engels says, is a question 
that merits serious discussion rather than critical aphasia, which is so 
often symptomatic of our own class prejudice in literary studies. 
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JIBON BANERJEE 

One needs some courage to write about Shelley in this age of ultra* 
realism. Even after one hundred and fifty years he is regarded as a 
'Romantic extremist' whose poetry has nothing to do with the twentieth 
century enlightenment. It must be difficult for the younger generation 
rising around to believe that Shelley looked upon political freedom as the 
direct agent to affect the happiness of mankind and that to rid life of its 
misery and its evil was the ruling passion of his rebellious soul. He 
dedicated to this passion every power of his mind, every pulsation of his 
heart. Any new-sprung hope of liberty inspired a joy and an exultation 
more intense and wild than he could have felt for any narcissist pleasure. 
He had been from youth the victim of a feeling inspired by the reaction 
of the French Revolution,.and firmly believing in the justice and excellence 
of his views, it is not surprising that a nature as sensitive, as impetuous, 
and as generous as his, should put its whole force into the attempt to 
alleviate for otherts he evils of those systems he suffered from.' The 
realisation of the golden dream he saw for the future generation is still 
far-off, but the brave souls who are fighting for it and against injustice 
and exploitation will surely find in him a kindered soul and a comrade 
in spirit. Almost all his poetic and dramatic writings may be produced 
as evidence of this missionary zeal. 

We may perhaps justifiably say that a perfect drama, like the two- 
headed Janus, looks at life simultaneously from within and without, and 
no other art form realises quite this balance of inner reflections and 
external realities. But a Romantic poet is more interested In projecting 
his pet ideas, and, while his plays attain symbolic dimensions, he does 
not show the necessary grip on actuality. There is more of self-projection 
than an impersonal commentary on life. Espjpcially Shelley's Romantic 
spirit, it may be argued with some justification, was too subtle' too Inward 
too subjective, too Idealistic and too lyrical to find a complete, or even a 
satisfactory expression through the dramatic medium. Moreover, the type 
of drama which the English Romantics cultivated was largely imitative 
of Elizabethan tragedies and German melodramas, and it also coincided 
with the depressing monopoly of theatre managers and actors of low 
taste. Thus, adverse forces worked from without as much from within. 
As a result, what the Romantic dramatists—especially the major Engl^h 
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Romantics—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats—achieve 
is 'Closet' drama ; the gap between 'literature' and 'drama' becomes 
pronounced. While this may be regarded as a weakness of these dramatic 
works, this weakness is also part of the strength, of the distinctiveness, 
of the poet's seeking to embody their visions in a new vehicle. And 
while examining Shelley's achievement in this particular genre, we must 
keep in perspective this distinctiveness* 

This is not the place, nor is it necessary, except incidentally, to refer 
to all those personal experiences, internal and external, that inspired 
Shelley to write each of his plays, fragments and translations. We shall 
not attempt here to defend him against all those charges which have 
been levelled against him since the early nineteenth century. But two of 
the usual charges may be relevant to refute. These are, firstly, 
the charge of vagueness, insubstantiality, abstraction, and as a conse¬ 
quence, lack of the dramatic sense. In defence we would only say that 
these attributes only reveal a particular poetic sensibility and not a styli¬ 
stic mannerism. And, as such, they do not by themselves come in the 
way of possessing a dramatic sense. Secondly, it is said that a kind of 
sentimental optimism deprived him of a tragic vision of life. Actually he 
was neither unduly sentimental nor unduly optimistic. The optimistic 
notelfound In his letters written during the years of Prometheus Unbound, 
The Cenci, Hellas, Ode to the West Wind, to name a few,—is more due 
to Shelley's faith that poetry ought to hold up before the mind's eye 
certain idealisms of "moral excellence", and, further, these works suggest 
to men what they might achieve if they only dared. Prometheus 

Unbound). To a discerning reader, Shelley's despair is writ large be¬ 
tween the lines, for he was painfully aware, perhaps more than Words¬ 
worth, Byron or Keats, that there is a hiatus between what is and what 
ought to be. In other words, his despair is born from his, or for that 
matter any individual's, inability to reform corrupting social systems, 
heartless customs, and meaningless superstitions. As a result, ideals 
are sacrificed and degradation stealthily creeps in. 

True, Shelley was a visionary, a dreamer of dreams, a man who was 
in love with the idea of love. Yet, who does not know that he was 
in fierce conflict with the stark realities of life ? Consequently, out of this 
conflict, his plays Promethus Unbound, The Cenci and Hellas were 
created. Truly, again, the visionary in him often soared to such 
rarefied spheres that he became, in his own words, "The loftiest star of 
unascended heaven,/Pinnacled dim in the intense inane,"^beating his 
luminous wings in vain in the void losing the ground under his feet. 
But tremblingly iooldng downward, did he not often cry : 
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"What have I dared ? When am 1 lifted ? how 
Shall I descend, and perish not ? 


The winged words on which my soul would pierce 

Into the height of loves' rare universe 

Are Chains of lead around its flight of fire— 

I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire ! 

(Epipsychidion) 

In fact, throughout his short life. Shelley struggled not only to transcend 
reality but also to adjust it to the exigencies of the moment. Moreover, 
gradually, Shelley was growing out of, what T.S.. Eliot called 'adolescnce' 
and gaining maturity and wisdom and coming to an understanding 
with life and death* (Ref. his last poem Triumph of Life). In drama 
too, he was trying to be ruthlessly objective. (Ref. Charles the First, 
Swell Foot). It is a different matter that he often failed in his efforts. 
One of the reasons for this partial success in his efforts to be objective 
is that an evocative idea often or nearly often became a source of his 
creative activity. This idea sprang either from his study of Plato or of 
Godwin or of some other hero who apparently looked impersonal, 
objective or far-fetched. But Shelley soaked this derived idea with his 
private experience and personal emotion so much so that his poetry 
moved into a metaphysical world. Then it became a creation of the 
mind, more real than the sensible world. Thus the characters in most 
of his plays do not become ordinary living human beings, for, in most 
cases, they become symbols of some pet ideas of their creator. 

This happens in his lyrical drama Prometheus Unbound (1818-19). 
C. M. Bowra has rightly said, "Into no poem did Shelley put so much 
of himself or of what he thought most important." {Romantic Imagi¬ 
nation, London, 1950, P, 104). The conflict between Prometheus 
the friend of man, and the pioneer of civilization, and Jupiter, the 
upstart tyrant of the Universe was Shelley's personal conflict with the 
forces of evil. He loved rebellion and thejebel, he hated slavery and 
the exploiter. He was in love with the supramental idea of love—love 
that can conquer evil, and reason combined with love should be the only 
harmonising principle in life. In fact, the main theme of the play may 
boil down to this: progress of the soul in love. Evil is conquered when 
love and reason unite. When Jupiter is dethroned his son Oemogorgon 
is the spirit of life that defeats the destructive force. The key-note of 
Act I is that when goodness is touched by love, wonde/ful resuits may be 
achieved. Asia's dream love for Prometheus sounds the death-knell 
of evil. These are metaphysical ideas put in mystic garb, all favourite 
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with Shelley. Thus Aeschylus In his Prometheus Bound makes a compro¬ 
mise between Prometheus and Zeno. But Shelley "was averse from 
a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the Champion- with the 
Oppressor of mankind". (Preface to P, U.) Hence he felt (he neecf for 
adding a fourth act a hymn of rejoicing at the defeat of evil. 

This is because to him the dramatist personae were not real person¬ 
ages, belonging to the actual world as they were to the Greek dramat¬ 
ist. Neither do they belong even to a make-believe world. They are to 
Shelley some visible symbols, representing human souls in the variega¬ 
ted aspects. They are placed in strange settings surcharged with poetry 
of stunning lyrical beauty, only to make them more convincing. So, 
individual destiny is not Shelley's concern, he is interested in the repres¬ 
entation of some valued ideas that will be universal in appeal and appli¬ 
cation. Neo-Platonism is reconciled with the scientific speculation of 
the day and Shelley's intolerance with the tyranny of the Church and 
other radical ideas are there. Further, though the drama is enacted far 
above the temporal world of concrete situations, Oemogorgon's closing 
words do not merely direct our eyes to a sentimentally conceived utopia, 
but they also contain a warning that the Golden Age, though won, may 
be lost again. 

Those who think that there is no drama in Prometheus Unbound 
conveniently forget that the work has been called a lyrical drama by 
its creator. As such, there should be more of lyricism than dramatic 
action in the play. Admittedly Shelley fails to exploit the terrific 
conflict between Jupiter and Prometheus and the fall of Jupiter retnains 
unexpioited. Wave after wave of lyrical rhapsodies take away much of 
the dramatic potentialities. Characters are differentiated, but delineation 
is weak. Though the central figure looks grand in suffering and fortitude, 
he often looks like an ease-loving lover dallying in the bower—a projection 
of the romantic lover in Shelley. Yet, when all is said, we have to bear 
in mind that this very 'weakness' of lyrical flights becomes a glory of 
the work as some of the profoundest philosophical utterances have been 
clothed in rhapsodic poetic language that sounds matchless in beauty 
and sublimity. This synthesis of profundity and beauty has contributed 
much not only to the play's long-lasting values but also to the accumul¬ 
ated reservoir of immortal inspiring thoughts. Thus, as he himself 
says in 'Defence of Poetry', "A poet participates in the eternal, the 
infinite and the one", iShelley, S. P & P, N. Y. 1950, p* 497)^ 

Sheiley's next drama The Cenci (1819) belongs to a different category, 
it has a highly realistic canvas where a brooding tragedy is enacted with 
all its sordid peiversions. The plot is based on an Italian tale in which a 
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terrific clash of wills is shown between the psychotic Count Frapcesco 
and his daughter Beatrice. In order to dominate his family the Count 
violates the modesty of his daughter. The gentle girl is driven to desper¬ 
ation, conspires with her brother and step mother to kill the Count. For 
this deed they are condemned to death by the Count's friend, the Pope. 

In Shelley's view tragedy occurs as the result of any situation which 
produces moral depravity. At first Beatrice is shown as a kind of saint, 
a symbol of all that is best in a refined womanhood. Then comes the 
change necessitated by a barbarous father and a corrupt social environ¬ 
ment. She transforms herself into a scheming woman, murdering her 
father and defying the law of the country. Ultimately she is brought to 
trial. Her moral duty by a common logic would have been to stick to 
her ideals of sainthood. But, then, as Shelley thought, she wou^d not 
have been a tragic heroine. This conception of tragedy contains both 
Shakespearean and Aristotelian elements. Shelley, however, lays stress 
on moral degradation as an inherent weakness in the sensual aspect of 
man. Shelley saw the ^ story as preeminently a work for the stage. 
He also felt that he had treated the incest theme with enough delicacy 
to permit the play's presentation, in trying to be realistic, as he says, 
he "attended simply to the impartial development of the characters as it 
is probable the persons represented really were". Yet, the fact is that 
Shelley's romantic sensiblity created a work of beauty and power. Out 
of many tributes two may be quoted. Swinburne called it "the greatest 
tragedy that been written in any language for upward of two centuries," 
St. John Ervine declared that "Shelley had a surer sense of form than 
Shakespeare". {London Observer, Nov. 19, 1922). At any rate. The 
Cenci is definitely the finest poetic drama since Shakespeare. That it 
was acted is a matter of pride for the stage. 

As for characterization. Count Cencl's delineation, though'slightly 
exaggerated, is dramatic enough to excite pity and terror on the stage. 
But Shelley's skill as a dramatist and his insight into the workings of 
human soul are best illustrated in the success^ he achieved in unfolding 
the spiritual history of Beatrice through the frame-work of some dramatic 
Incidents. The central figure becomes a subject of supreme interest—a 
tragic picture of actual humanity whereas Pronrietheus is as he ought to 
be. In both the-plays, Promethens Unbound and The Cenci, Shelley deals 
with the theme of tyranny, but in the latter play, the reality becomes so 
overpowering that it grips the heart of the audience with awe, the more 
so because here the victim is so weak. Tyranny is Inflicted on both 
the body and the soul of a soft and sweet creature, fhe atmosphere in 
Prometheus Unbound is idealistic and characters look demi-gods and 
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goddesses. In The Cenci the atmosphere is realistic and characters are 
of the earth earthy. The spectacle is often terrible in its impact as in 
Act III. i. where Beatrice says to her mother''...Here Mother, tie/My 
girdle for me, and bind up this hair/ln any simple knot..." Soliloquies 
are perhaps more than required, yet they do not sound monotonous. 
There are other defects.like slow action, too many speeches, frequent 
scene changing. But despite these defects and despite the lurid 
background, as a drama it becomes a heart-rending tragedy of the highest 
magnitude. Shakespeare nearly always ended his tragedy with a hopeful 
note, but Shelley's drama does not. There is Fortinbras at the end of 
Hamlet's tragedy with his broad shoulders. In the tragic world of 
Shelley there remains Bernardo—a mere boy. And this, perhaps, is signifi¬ 
cant of Shelley's own faith—none too sanguine—about the future of 
humanity. Perhaps he felt that the world must wait for a Prometheus 
before it Is liberated from the appalling tyranny which was grinding life, 
hope and faith out of man, in his own age. Thus in this play Shelley 
has been successful in making a fusion of actual reality and a human 
problem of eternal significance. We should note another point—the 
nature of action in this play is internal and psychological, the sordid 
realistic backdrops not withstanding. 

Hellas (c 1821 ; 1822) is a lyrical drama in the Greek dramatic form, 
modelled upon the Persae of Aeschylus. Inspired by the Greek declarat¬ 
ion of independence from the Turkish yoke, Shelley unfolds the story 
of Saiamis in terms of contemporary warfare and makes e prophecy of 
Hellenic freedom. There is scarcely anything in this drama that has any 
interest to-day. But the beauty of the choruses has been widely 
recoginsed—especially the last chorus. Fdr Shelley the nineteenth 
century political outlook was gloomy but not hopeless. In the first 
stanza the singing god' in Shelley enlarges the hope of humanity : 

The World's great age begins anew 
The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ; 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam. 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream (1060-5). 

In the last stanza he frantically appeals to the goodness .of people and 
warns : 

Oh ; Cease 1 drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past. 

Oh, might it die or rest at last (1096-1101 ). 
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Shelley himself believes that "the final chorus is indistinct and obscure, 
as the event of the living drama whose arrival It foretells. Prophecies of 
wars and rumours of wars, etc, may safely be made by poet or prophet 
in any age, but to anticipate however darkly a period of regeneration 
and happiness is a more hazardous exercise of the faculty which 
bards possess or feign." (See 'Shelley's Notes' to Hef/as, No.7.) We 
have only to say that 'this hazardous" exercise of faculty' Shelley 
really possessed and not merely feigned. But, then, it may produce 
good poetry and not good drama, 

In Oedipus Tyrannus, or Swell-foot the Tyrant (1820) we find a new 
kind of drama unexpected from the pen of Shelley-a dramatic satire 
modelled on the satiric comedies of Aristophanes whose Frogs it recalls 
by its chorus of Pigs. The plot is based on King George IV's matrimonial 
relations with Queen Caroline—one of the most unsavoury episodes in 
the history of the early nineteenth century. As a drama, it fails to deliver 
the goods despite Shelley's resolution to be srtictly objective henceforth 
in his attempts at drama writing. There are extravagant speeches, 
outrageous characters a>nd revolting setting. The contemporary affair 
adds some sort of realism. (Even many characters have their originals. 
See N.l. White, ' Shelley's Swell-foot the Tyrant: In Relation to Conte¬ 
mporary Political Satires", PMLA, XXXvi; New Series, XXiX (1921), 
pp. 332-346). This drama at least demonstrated again, as did the po^m 
Peter Bell the third, how Shelley watched developments In Engfand, 
not from the point of view of a visionary but as a socially conscious 
citizen who can see through the fun of things. The play is a product 
of a mature mind and shows that Shelley was slowly developing an 
objective view about the realities of the external world. 

In Charles the First (1822) Shelley comes nearest to the neutrality 
a dramatist should have. He wanted "to write a play in the spirits of 
human nature, without prejudice and passion". 

Some eight hunded lines of the Charles are full of steady power. We 
should note that it was not Shelley's intention in this work to celebrate 
the overthrow of a tyrant by democratic reNA>lutionaries. Charles is a 
tragic figure because he could not extricate himself from a political situa¬ 
tion not of his making, and the events in which he was involved have 
little meaning in a platonic scheme. Both the organization of the play 
and the language show a marked Indebtedness to Shakespeare. Shelley 
saw the great poets of all times as faced with the same problems and 
concerned with the same ideas. Therefore, the work of all earlier poets 
serves as inspiration to those who follow. This is a lesson one can get 
from the play. 
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The clash between the king and the queen—one gentle, the other 
impetuous, is enough to create dramatic tension. Really speaking, 
Charles contains the germs of a true drama and marks an advance 
over The Cenci in that its depiction of misery is living and realistic. If 
completed, the play would have been a major tragedy. 

With the Fragments of an Unfinished Drama seems 

to return to the idealistic and Tomantic atmosphere of Prometheus Un- 
bound. The setting here is full of supernatural colours and love is again 
the central theme. An enchantress rescues a Pirate from a storm. He is 
loved by a lady who is temporarily deserted. When the Pirate comes 
back to his lady love, the enchantress opens hell's fury against him. 
The Pirate is brought to her island through a magic storm. In the mean¬ 
time, a benign spirit brings the forsaken lady to the island. The accom¬ 
panying youth loves her passionately though she has a sisterly affection 
for him. The consequences follow. The love entanglements are the 
real dramatic interest in the play and the conflict between the mortal love 
and supernatural passion heightens the dramatic effect. It may be a 
far-fetched surmise but we cannot resist the temptation of suggesting 
a link between the plot of this fragment with the Harriet affair, though, 
according to Mary Shelley, "it was undertaken for the amusement of the 
individuals^. If this guess can be proved to be true, the supernatural 
setting will then turn out to bo a camouflage for projecting a secret 
personal reaction of Shelley at Harriet's alleged unfaithfulness and the 
spell Mary Godwin cast on him. Be it as it may, the characters of the 
play have some human attributes unlike those in Prometheus Unbound. 
Even then, the unfinished fragment looks more as an unfinished poem 
than an 'Unfinished drama'. 

In this brief survey of Shelley's dramatic writings perhaps it has been 
made clear that Shelley, the poet does not much differ from Shelley, the 
dramatist. He is almost always the seer, the prophet, gifted with a deep 
insight into the true nature of reality and this reality may not always bo 
immediate or temporal or merely based on visible phenomena but may 
embrace the timeless in its essential unity. The phenomenal also has 
to depend on reality, as the flame has to depend on the wick, but the 
poet's task and for that matter a poet-playwright's task, is also to reveal 
the absolute, for as Shelley says, "he beholds the future in the present". 



‘‘THE FOUNTAIN AND SPRAY OF LIFE 
AND THE BEAK OF BRASS’’ 

MR, AND MRS. RAMSAY IN 
TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


P. P. S H A R M A 

Virginia Woolf's diary entry for May 14, 1925 reads : “This To The 
Lighthouse is going to be fairly short; to have father's character done 
complete in it; and mother's; and St. Ives; and Childhood ; and all the 
usual things I try to put’^jn—life, death etc. But the centre is father's 
character, sitting in a boat, reciting. We perished, each alone while he 
crushes a dying mackerel". * This was at the time when the novel was 
on the stocks. After completing it, she recorded her reaction to her 
father's obsessive and morbidly haunting memory on November 28, 

1928, thus: "Father's birthday. He would have been 96.His life 

would have entirely ended mine. What would have happened. No 
writing ; no booksinconceivable.It is evident that the novelist 
had initially projected To The Lighthouse at least partly to lay the ghost 
of her father; the recollections she had of him were none too endearing. 
Engaged on what was essentially arr act of personal exorcism, she 
anticipated the kind of comment such an unsympathetic portrayal of her 
father Sir Leslie Stephen, the well-known Victorian man of letters, would 
occasion: "People will say I am irreverent".’ That she had a fairly 
fixed notion of her father's rather limited^ nature and temperament is 
borne out by the fact that she could not, even while examining him in 
retrospect with some measure of detachment, vouch for his paternal 
affection and solicitude more emphatically than in these words: "not 
all his mathematics together with a bank balance which he insisted must 
^e ample In the extreme, could persuade him, when it came to signing 
a cheque, that the whole faihiiy was not shooting Niagara to ruin. The 
relations between parents and children today have a freedom that would 
have been impossible with my father. He expected a certain standard 
of behaviour, even df ceremony, in family life.''^ 
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In contrast with hirn, the mother called forth a warmer and much 
more personal response. When she died, the little girl of thirteen was 
so prostrate with grief as to contemplate suicide.” Premature death of 
one so near possibly accentuated the would-be author's idealizing 
tendency. Virginia Woolfs feminist bias is writ large in some of her 
non-fictional works. In an intimate confidential note she has no hesita¬ 
tion in committing herself to such a partisan point of view: "The egotism 
of men surprises and shocks me even now...the male atmosphere is 
disconcerting to me... I think what an abrupt precipice cleaves asunder 
the male intelligence, and how they pride themselves upon a point of 
view which much resembles stupidity."o It is likely that this prejudice 
exalted the mother while, being reinforced by some "complicated variety 
of the Oedipus complex", it took a few cubits off the father's stature. 
It would be helpful to have some idea as to what the novelist was trying 
to accomplish rather than be terribly squeamish about "the fallacy of 
intention". 

In this paper an attempt is made to indentify some of those artistic 
devices of indirection and narrative strategies which enable Mrs. Woolf 
to maintain a facade of detachment and neutrality and then gradually 
and almost imperceptibly to introduce some kind of moral judgment. 
It is true that she displays great skill and virtuosity in holding the balance 
between Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay; nevertheless, she is manipulating the 
reader's emotional response in such a way that eventually he comes to 
regard Mr. Ramsay a ridiculous and slightly pathetic character and Mrs. 
Ramsay superior to and of finer fibre than her husband. 

it is easy for a casual reader to be so taken in by the surface brilliance 
of To The Lighthouse as to completely miss the underlying motive or the 
central thematic concern of the novelist. The artist Lily Briscoe, musing 
about her painting, observes: Beautiful and bright it should be on the 
surface, feathery and evanescent; one colour melting into another like 
the colours on a butterfly's wings ; but beneath the fabric must be clam¬ 
ped together with bolts of iron. It was a thing you could ruffle with 
your breath, and a thing you could not dislodge with a team of horses".*' 
The colours, as one cannot help realizing, are gorgeously splashed. The 
reader feels as though he were moving about in a world of poetic en¬ 
chantment. But Mrs. Woolf is totally unlike a decadent aesthete; nor does 
she cast her spell for its seductive influence. A fabric and a design has 
been very firmly lodged. A well-thought-out dialectic holds together 
this gossamer-like world of fragile beauty. Roger Fry, a member of 
Mrs^ Woolf's Bloomsbury group, woefully complained that comparatively 
few novelists have ever conceived of the novel as a single perfectly 
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organic aesthetic whole. Virginia Woolf, it appears, had a strong aver* 
, sion for a novel that contained picturesque descriptions, fine rhetoric, 
purple patches and lofty sentiment, as these pseudo>poetic tricks, she 
believed, only detract from its true worth. That she took some pains 
about the scaffolding of To The Lighthouse is revealed by the remark : 
"Someone had blundered".(31) The ostensible occasion of its first 
occurrence is Mr Ramsay's bearing down on Lily and William Bankes 
and his feeling uneasy and a little ashamed. Repeated nine times over, 
it gathers overtones and implications that seem to far exceed its apparent 
context. The speaker Mr Ramsay is quite certain that someone other 
than himself has blundered. He is very far from feeling that any blame 
can attach to himself. Completely identifying himself with the fine 
figure of a soldier charging at the head of his troops in Tennysoh's poem, 
he is holding somebody else, perhaps his wife, guilty for things going 
sadly awry in his life. Mrs Woolf has, in this oblique fashion, annou¬ 
nced that her main concern in this novel would be to undertake a com¬ 
parative evaluation of husband and wife. 

The first part 'The Window' brings out the divergence between Mr 
and Mrs Ramsay. Their six-year old son has set his heart on going to 
the lighthouse but his spirits are dashed by his father's admonition that 
they cannot make the trip as "it won't be fine tomorrow". The mother, 
on the other hand, gives him succour, deals with him compassionately 
and offers him some hope to hold on to : "Perhaps you will wake up 
and find the sun shining and the birds singing... Perhaps it will be fine 
tomorrow". Her playing around with 'perhaps', 'but', and 'even if 
shows her eagerness to help him out by keeping various possibilities 
open ; Mr Ramsay's coid and rigid posture, however, thoroughly negates 
them. With the adoption of contradictory positions by husband and wife 
the reader is left in a quandary. Being a little convinced that Mr Ramsay's 
annoyance has some basis, the reader somewhat softens towards him : 
"The extraordinary irrationality of her remark, the folly of women's minds 
enraged him...she flew in the face of facts, made her children hope what 
was utterly out of the question, in effect,^ told lies.'!(50) However, 
pretty soon, he is pulled up with a jerk by what sounds like the authorial 
comment: "But what had she said 7 Simply that it might be fine. So it 
might". (50) The reader loses whatever little ground he thought he had 
covered and thus, disoriented and puzzled, he would like to keep his 
Judgment for the time being in abeyance. By urging extenuating circum¬ 
stances in favour of each, she has implicitly instructed the reader to 
avoid making a hurried judgment. Human naturei'she seems to be 
saying in effect, is mUdh tod complicated* baffling, enigmatic and multi* 
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dimensional to be fitted into conventional categories, People in her 
books", says David Cecil, "are shown as happy and sad, beautiful and 
ugly but seldom as bad and good."^ She draws her main characters in 
the round. * The modern mind, as she herself puts it, Is a "gueer 
conglomeration of Incongrous things". How apt It is to incorporate the 
polarities of beauty and ugliness she very well illustrates in "The Narrow 
Bridge of Art" : "It is a springnight, the moon is up, the nightingale sing¬ 
ing. The willows bending over the river. Yes, but at the same time a 
diseased old woman is picking over her greasy rags on a hideous iron 
bench"*® Even a character so far from being sympathetic as Charles 
Tansley evokes the kind of response from Mrs Ramsay which can be 
taken as reflecting the novelist's own ambivalence, her own desire to 
judge a person in terms ofa multiple perspective : ''Yet he looked so 
desolate ; yet she would feel relieved when he went; yet she would see 
that ho was better treated tomorrow; yet he was admirable with her 
husband ; yet his manners certainly wanted improving : yet she liked his 
laugh". (174) Neither husband nor wife Is delineated as an angel or as 
a thoroughly blameworthy person. Both have their share of human 
foibles and weaknesses along with their merits and strengths. Mr Ramsay 
possesses splendid intellectual powers; he is totally dedicated to his 
scholarly pursuits. But he is so possessed by ambition that at times he 
gives one the impression of being quite callous and indifferent to other's 
feelings. He would not alter a single disagreeable word to save his son's 
anguish and disappointment. But we also see how weak and alienated 
he is ; how helplessly he craves for warmth and assurance of love. 
Slightly changing Forster's words, one can say that he is not just a figure 
of fun; ** he is also pathetic ; an obiect both of satire and compassion. 
Similarly, it would be absurd to contend that Mrs. Ramsay is to be taken 
for a paragron of perfection. Her heart is in the right place ; she is a 
genuine person trying to be helpful and sympathetic to others. Although 
it seems like proving a thesis to maintain that she is like the old matriarch 
anxious to extend her dominion,it can, however, he said that in her 
desire to be protective she is prone occasionally to riding roughshod over 
others' feelings. Moreover, she is not above slipping into cliches and* 
selfdeceiving phrases, e.g. '!we are in the hands of the Lord". i97) The 
novelist's ambivalence is a sign of her nature grasp of human nature. 
Even such an object as the lighthouse has a dual character: "for nothing 
vvea simply one thing". As for men and women, one surely wanted fifty 
pairs of eyes to see them with. But from this it would be Wtbng to Infer, 
that Mrs. Woolf's fictional world is beset with a total moral confOsiom 
Abjuring the tinte-honoured prerogadye of the <^niscient narrator ami 
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abdicating her position as a final and absolute authority, Mrs. Woolf, 
however, does use some other indirect devices to express her preference 
for Mrs. Ramsay over her husband. 

Mrs Ramsay represents the fecund female who, in her encounter with 
the arid and sterile male, seeks to replace the world of deper sonalized 
concept and pure intellection and abstraction with one of maternal warmth 
and compassionate understanding and even, i^need be, of comforting 
illusion. To her husband's gloomy weather forecast, factually correct as 
it is, she opposes a humane response and imaginative gesture. This 
polarity between their basic attitudes is perceived in the view that each 
takes of the lighthouse. To her it was a “silvery, misty-looking tower 
with a yellow eye that opened suddenly, and softly in the evening". 
(276) whereas to Mr. Ramsay it was simply “a stark tower on its bare 
rocks above the chaos of the sea". The fairy tale pf the fisherman's wife 
that she reads to James chimes in with her plan to protect him from 
exposure to harsh reality. She is not at all punctilious about literal 
"truth". Without any qualms of conscience she can indulge in a bit of 
equivocation about the ooar's skull if that helps satisfy both her son and 
daughter. To the former she can testify that it was there on the nursery 
wail although she had wrapped it round with her shawl: to the latter 
she can give the assurance that the hideous object was transformed into 
a fairy garden. Earlier, out of sheer compassion, she had retracted her 
statement about the weather to make her husband realize that momentary 
acerbity was nothing as compared with what bound each to the other. 
By yielding to his desire to be assured of her love, she experiences an 
ineffable bliss. For Mr Ramsay it is very hard indeed to step outside his 
own confined ego ; to project himself into others' mental state is well 
beyond him. He suffers terribly from an ego-centric view of the world. 
The way he is shown engaged in a grim, relentless battle with "subject, 
object and the nature of reality" smacks not a little of the mock-heroic: 
"Still, if he could reach R it would be something. Here at least was Q. 
He dug his heels in at Q. Q he was sure of. Q. he could demonstrate 
...Then R...He braced himself. He clencl4d himself." (64) Like a 
dauntless soldier, he fancies, he is being stormed at with shots and 
shells ; he shivers and quivers, dne cannot help being struck by his 
grandiose reflections on his own behalf; "Who then could blame the 
leader of that forlorn party which after all has climbed high enough to 
see the waste of years and the perishing of stars, h before death stiffens 
his limbs beyond the power of movement he does a little consciously 
raise his numbed fingers to his brow, and square his^shoulders, so that 
when the search party c^es they will find him fitead at his post; the fine 
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figure of a soldier ? Mr Ramsay squared his shoulders and stood very 
upright by the urn". (56) What Mrs Woolf is trying to say here is that 
in his pursuit of the nature of reality of the objective universe Mr Ramsay 
ignores any other subjectivity except his own which makes him ighuman 
and callous; and that he is particularly deficient in his ability (to use 
Forster's motto) "only to connect", with the result that he can neither 
lump all the letters of t^e alphabet in a flash, nor can he view his own 
individual endeavour in proper perspective. This brave fighter, moreover, 
is a self-pitying kind of person; "The lizard's eye flickered...The veins 
on his forehead bulged" (54). 

Like the man busy with "matters of consequence" who has neither 
smelled a flower nor looked at a star^‘, Mr Ramsay has no eye for the 
geraniums in the urn (54). nor for other flowers (102), nor, for that 
matter, for his daughter's beauty. (107) Mrs. Woolf reiteratively expre¬ 
sses her dislike of the professional scholar who, because of his pedantry 
and egotistical arrogance, finds nothing of interest in simple objects of 
nature. In "All About Books" she mocks the erudite scholar who does 
not know that the sun is in the sky or the bird is on the branch.in 
Mrs Ramsay, on the other hand, there is something that corresponds and 
responds to nature. While carts are grinding past her on the cobbles, 
she cannot help crying out in ecstasy at the sight of the bay. The mono¬ 
tonous fall of the waves on the beach "beat a measured and soothing 
tattoo to her thought". (27) To others thinking of her, pictures of 
flowers readily suggest themselves. Banks remarks : "The Graces asse¬ 
mbling seemed to have joined hands in meadows of asphodel to compose 
that face". (47) While walking with her, even a dry-as-dust like Charles 
Tansley "felt the wind, and the cyclamen and the violets." He casts, 
although for a short time, all unworthy thoughts from his mind as he 
sees her "stepping through fields of flowers and taking to her breast buds 
that had broken and lambs that had fallen ; with the stars in her eyes 
and the wind in her hair." (25) 

As Mrs Ramsay sits brooding over the sights and sounds of nature, 
her vision penetrates to something mysterious hidden behind them. 
Transcending her individual self, she achieves a communion with a larger 
something. All the fret and hurry and stir is gone, and a strange sense 
of peace and rest descends on her. It is by reducing herself into "a 
wedge-shaped core of darkness" (95) that she enters into a trance-iike 
state. Vivid moments of what seems like spiritual ecstasy come to her 
while she is engaged in apparently simple and humdrum acts i^e measur¬ 
ing the stockings, talking to the maid or Tansley, or just being silent or 
simply looking at the sea. Epiphanies dr revelations otour at the least 
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likely places and times, like ^'matches struck unexpectedly in the dark/' 
(240) This mystic trait in Mrs Ramsay is easily traceable to something in 
her creator which made her look for reality—normally so elusive and 
evasive~"in the downs or the sky".*>> Virginia Woolf regards Reality " 
as something very erratic and undependable—a veritable will>o'-the 
wisp which can be found "in a dusty road", "in a scrap of newspaper", 
"In the street" "a daffodil In the sun" and "in an omnibus in the uproar 
of Piccadilly".* * Emily Bronte got a glimpse of the transcendent reality 
while kneading dough or peeling potatoes in the Kichnet at Haworth.*^ 
Mrs Ramsay also stumbles upon her moments of "luminous halo" 
while doing her far>from exciting domestic chores. The ironical contrast 
suggested here is that although the exploration of Reality is within the 
area of Mr Ramsay's specialization, it is his wife rather than he who 
comes to grips with Reality. So rich is she in her intuitive understanding 
and sensibility that she is literally surprised by Reality whereas Mr 
Ramsay, so agonizingly labouring after it, finds it beyond his reach. 

How Mr and Mrs Ramsay serve as a foil ta each other is often 
brought out through imagies which implicatively point out that the nove¬ 
list's sympathies are ranged on the side of Mrs. Ramsay. A common 
source of misinterpretation can be located in the reader's inadequate 
grasp of Mrs Woolf's use of images and metaphors which are on a fairly 
high and sophisticated level of consciousness. Q.D. Leavis very aptly 
observes,...her (Mrs. Woolf's) thoughts and perceptions inevitably 
flower into images like a poet's. The complex mode of feeling can only 
be conveyed thus in images, with just as much indication of the sense as 
will serve as a springboard to the reader".^Mrs Ramsay's unruffled 
composure in the face of her husband's rude and provoctive behaviour 
is expressed thus : "She bent her head as if to let the pelt of jagged 
hail, the drench of dirty water, bespatter her unrebuked." (61) The 
confrontation of Mrs. Ramsay's sympathetic response with Mr Ramsay's 
arrogant intellectuality and unswerving devotion to hard logical fact is 
described thus: "...into this delicious fecundity, this fountain and spray 
of life, the fatal sterility' of the male plunged itself like a bake of 
brass, barren and bare." (55) Mr. Ramsay's heartless, undeviating 
allegiance to factual accuracy is revealed through images which inflict 
pain and injury on the consciousness of other characters. James feels 
like reaching for an axe or a poker as he finds his father standing "lean 
as a knife, narrow as the blade of one."(10) To him his mother seems to 
be offering all she has to his father; the latter, howevert is callous and 
Insensitive: "James felt ail her strength flaring up to be cktink and quen¬ 
ched by the beak of brass, the arid scimitar of the pieie, which smote 
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mercilessly, again and again..." (59) This is how the boy's delicate 
sensibility is affected by the contrasting images of his parents : ^‘(He) 
felt her rise in a rosy—flowered fruit tree laid with leaves and dancing 
boughs into which the beak of brass, the arid scimitar of his father... 
plunged and smote..." (60) To the impressionable child, the mother 
"seemed to fold herself together, one petal closed in another..."(60), 
whereas the father is "that fierce sudden black winged harpy, with its 
talons and its beak ail cold and hard, that struck and struck at you...The 
black wings spread and the hard beak tore". (273-274) Mrs. Ramsay's 
benevolent and creative influence is suggested by the images of fertility 
(for example, her green shawl, her worry to get the green house repaired), 
of warmth, of setting everything aglow. The images associated with 
Mr. Ramsay, however, are dark, brutal, violent and corrosive : a waggon 
crushing somebody's foot purple. The domestic scene that James recalls 
after ten years resembles a garden with growing trees and flowers in 
bloom and everything bathed in light. No harsh or raucous sound. 
A pleasant breeze playing with the blinds. Tall brandishing red and 
yellow flowers. Everybody going about his appointed task with natural 
rhythm. Everything was suddenly thrown out of gear with the wheel 
going over somebody's foot. James broads : "...something stayed and 
darkened over him ; would not move ; something flourished up in the 
air, something arid and sharp descended even there, like a blade, a 
scimilar, smiting through the leaves and flowers even of that happy 
world and making it shrivel and fall." (276) Standing alone on a spit 
of land, Mr Ramsay symbolises the picture of a desolate sea-bird. (60) 
The way he disturbs the harmony and sets in commotion reminds Mrs. 
Ramsay "of the great sea lion at the Zoo tumbling backwards after swal¬ 
lowing his fish and walloping off so that the water in' the tank washes 
from side to side..." (52) The dislike and loathing that Lily feels for 
Mr Ramsay's intellection, abstraction and conceptualization is effectively 
conveyed through the image of a scrubbed kitchen table. This image 
is arrived at by thinking away all such palpable, delightful things as "the 
silver-bossed bark of the three" or the "fish-shaped leaves." It is indeed 
an excruciatingly painful mental effort—arid it epitomises the kind of life 
Mr Ramsay is living—to reduce lovely evenings, with all their flaming 
clouds and blue and silver to a white deal four-legged table. How 
pathetic to pass one's days in "this seeing of angular essences". (38) 
Mrs Woolf, as if in an attempt to have an outsider cpipmsiRt on 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay, makes Lily's evaluation avallabllS. Coming 
back atter an Interregnum/Of a decide, she recalls scenes of Mr ftamsay^s 
petulance, his flying off Into tantrums and trying to lord it 0|^ his wife. 
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The loud slamming of the doors still reverberates in her ears. She 
regards his ^'bearing down on her" like the approach of ruin and chaos'^ 
(221) Anxious to avoid too close a proximity with him, i^he hopes that 
the easel will serve as a kind of barricade to ward him off. That man of 
ubiquitous presence is demanding and exacting in the extreme: ''...he 
permeated, he prevailed, he imposed himself...that man never gave r 
that man took...Mrs. Ramsay had given. Giving, giving, giving, she had 
died..." (223) Even when he takes his son and daughter to the light¬ 
house, they are coerced and their spirits are subdued. Drawn aquiescent 
in their father's wake, they show a pallor in their eyes. (231) Mrs 
Ramsay's triumph over her arrogant husband was, Lily recalls, due to 
her humility and seif-surrender which covered her face with the radiance 
of ineffable joy. 

Mrs Woolf indicts Mr Ramsay for his failure to develop significant 
relationship with others. Eaten up with the ambition to reach 'R' or to 
scale dizzy heights of personal glory, very much after the fashion of 
Ibsen's master builder Helvard Solness, he regrets the time spent in social 
intercourse. His dealings with his wife and children and the guests 
are not only superficial but also marked by bitterness and acrimony, 
Mrs Ramsay, in contrast with him, has a passion, bordering almost on a 
mania, to bring people together and to achieve effective rapport with 
them. It would not be out of place to mention here that G. E. Moore, 
the Cambridge philosopher from whom the Bloomsbury Group derived 
some of its basic attitudes and about whom Mrs Woolf said, "He has 
brought a new mind into the world, he has given us a new way of feeling 
and seeing,"lays great emphasis on personal affections and aesthetic 
enjoyment. To quote Moore at some length : "By far the most valuable 
things wjiich we can know or imagine, are certain states of conscious¬ 
ness, which may be roughly described as the pleasures of human inter¬ 
course and the enjoyment of beautiful objects. No one, probably, who 
has asked himself the question, has ever doubted that personal affection 
and the appreciation of what is beautiful in Art or Nature, are good in 
themselves; nor, if we consider strictly what things are worth having 
purely for their own sakes, does it appear probable that anyorie will 
think that anything else has nearly so great a value as the things which 
are included under these two heads... Personal affections and aesthetic 
enjoyments include all the greatest, and by far the greatest, goods we 
can Imagine"...*® 

The way Mr and Mrs Ramsay do their reading claarly indicates their 
different attitudes towards a work of art and beauty, (We have already 
noticed their different responses to beautiful object in their rr^tiau. 
3 
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While reading Scott, Mr Ramsay Is trying to assure himself that he too 
will not be forgotten by posterity. Similarly he reads himself into Tenny¬ 
son's and Cowper's poems. Mrs Ramsay, on the other hand, gives herself 
up to reading poetry with complete abandon and self-effacement and 
is absolutely free from any ulterior thought or motive. Echoing the very 
spirit of Moore Mrs Woolf asks : "Are there not some pursuits that we 
practise because they are good in themselves, and some pleasures that 
are final ?” It can be surmised that Mrs Ramsay belongs to that 
category of readers about whom the Almighty will say to Peter, "Look, 
these need no reward. Wo have nothing to give them here. They have 
loved reading."* *■ 

Personal relationship is the forte of Mrs Ramsay. Charles Tansley is 
an insufferable prig and one is certainly justified in finding it less painful 
to have dinner with Anna Karenina's husband and listening to the 
cracking of his finger joints® * than to bo exposed to the ugly academic 
jargon of this presumptuous scholar. Bankes, the distinguished botanist, 
looks upon conversational trivia as so much interference with his work. 
Carmichael, the poet of the desert and the camel, is a social blunderer. 
Lily Briscoe is continually chafing at her failure to get the right propor¬ 
tion and balance on her canvas. The company that gathers at the 
Ramsays is, in all conscience, a discordant and a heterogeneous one. 
Yet in the climactic dinner scene Mrs Ramsay's presence does something 
even to the most intractable of them. Over the pernickety and stand¬ 
offish Lily Briscoe cpmes the emotion, the vibration of love. The 
aggressive and conceited Charles Tansley is put at his ease by her 
tolerance and good humour. Minta and Paul are both aglitter with a 
scret happiness. Mr Ramsay, partaking as it were of the general spirit 
of youth and gaiety, drops, temporarily though, the burdens of his 
labours. (149) Also, he tries to make amends for his rude behaviour 
with Carmichael, who, in his turn, forgetting his carping comments on 
Mrs Ramsay, experiences a relaxation of spirits and "bowed to her as 
if he did her homage". (167) As for Bankes, all his old love and 
reverence for Mrs Ramsay returns. (151) Mrs Ramsay's characteristic 
acts of knitting and writing letters are a symbolic expression of her 
desire to integrate people, in this she bears a strong reiramblance 
to Mrs Wilcox in Forster's Howards End who connects the two 
opposite worlds of panic and telegrams on the one hand and that of the 
cultured Schlegels on the other. , 

Mrs Ramsay has another Close parallel in Mrs Moore in Forster's 
A Passage to fndia. The influence of each extends beydhd Iffe tb heal 
up old . wountte and lead estranoed person to a repprocheihent. Bc4h 
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James and Can believe that their father has acted like a tyrant or a afavb-* 
driver. They vow in silence to "stand by each other and carry out the > 
great compact—to resist tyranny to the death". (243) This* however, 
does not seem to work as there is some relenting on the part of Can. 
A look comes upon her face which reminds James of an earlier scene in 
which his mother, with his father standing over her, laughed and 
surrendered. In undertaking the trip to the lighthouse Mr Ramsay is 
trying|,to expiate the past by performing a rite in honour of the deceased. 
This reflects, as David Daiches points out, his resolve "to make contact 
with a truth outside oneself, to surrender the uniquenesss of one's ego to 
an impersonal reality."^‘ All her dilemmas resolved, Lily finally claims 
"I have had my vision". (310) So overpowering is the posthumous 
influence of Mrs Ramsay. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Mr Ramsay is most of the time 
depicted as walking up and down the terrace. This is meant to show 
that he is fretful, petulant and uneasy. The picture of Mrs Ramsay 
which lingers in the reader's mind is that of a reclining woman, at peace 
with herself and the rest of the world. Mr Ramsay with something hard 
and stiff about him can only hurt and lacerate ; to give a healing touch is 
not for him. Everything about him suggests infliction of pain, disruption 
of harmony. He is "the beak of brass", an unrelenting instrument of 
torture. Mrs Ramsay, on the other hand, sustains and nourishes life. , 
She is "the fountain and spray of lifo". Jars and discords fall away* 
under her influence. 
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LAISSEZ-FAIRE OF MIND— 
E. M. FORSTER’S ESSAYS 


H. P. MOHANTY 

E. M. Forster is one of those writers whose private personality and the 
artistic personality are so integrated that it is wellnigh difficult to separate 
the two and estimate their distinctive worth. At any rate concentrating 
attention on the imaginative experiences of the novels alone would 
seriously impair the proper understanding of Forster because the one 
great quality that characterises his novels as well as essays, broadcast 
talks and newspaper articles, is a very discerning sensitiveness. This 
sensitiveness of E.M. Forster is unique in the sense that it is also gentle, 
suave and suggestive. The unobtrusiveness of the suggestiveness in the 
essays and talks is no sign of volatile understanding. The iridescent 
humour, the easy even cosy conversational rhythm, the "relaxed wilt" 
and the relaxed tone, the occasional expanded metaphor te.g. his com- 
parison of the English character to the sea), the "coy sprightliness" 
(Austin Warren) are no debits of the thinker's sensibility. He is one of 
the few artists and personalities whose visions are clear, whose thought 
processes are without the least muddle. What is more, they are always 
persuasive, without either the smallness of dogmatism or the fanfare of 
elaborate argument. The suggestiveness and persuasiveness of his 
discussions are due to the fact that Forster can reduce serious, difficult 
problems to their simple essences without in any way impairing their 
total significance. This reduction of complicated, controversial matters 
to their simplicities may, without the proper insight and understanding, 
be just mental paucity. But with proper discernment, with proper plac¬ 
ing of a problem in its realistic perspective it may be iiluminatingly eluci¬ 
dative. That is what Forster is constantly striving to do in his essays. 
Nowhere in his essays he strikes one to be a firebrand intellectual. But 
the stamp of an intelligent, sensible as well as sensitive consciousness^ 
is always felt. Take for instance three of his essays, "The Challenge of 
Our Time", "The Duty of the Society to the Artist" and "Does Culture 
Matter 7" Forster does not, like Bertrand Russell and Aidous Huxley, 
attempt any elaborately discursive, analytic approach ^to these problems. 
But he gives insight. For instance, he says that the one simple way of . 
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meeting the challenge of our complex time is to cultivate the old 19th 
century morality and the new economics. The bane of 19th century life 
was laissez-faire economy which led to social, national and individual 
parochialism, consequently international divisiveness, disorder and 
disharmony. What we require in modern times is spiritual laissez'<faire, 
that is, freedom in the sphere of creation, freedom in the world of spirit 
and controlled and planned orientation in the world of economics. This 
is both simple and sensible and what is more it is not an unrealistic, 
impractical solution. Similarly, the great problem of the general 
apathy and imperviousness of the utilitarian executive authorities to 
culture and creative endeavours is tackled in his own inimitable way 
in the other two essays. Mr Bumble is a typical executive 
authority, the officer of a police station. An artist comes along 
seeking a job. The police officer asks what sort of job he is 
fit for. The artist says, painting the walls of the police station. 
What use 7 asks Mr. Bumble. No use, only experimentation, only 
attempting to extend ' the frontier of consciousness", replies the 
artist. Mr. Bumble has neither his instruction nor his patience 
for this kind of experiment and he dismisses the artist. Forster 
concedes that the police officer was right in his own way. But 
the police officer should have done better in permitting the artist to paint. 
He should have tolerated the artist's creative experiment. He should 
have maintained an open mind. This open-mindedness and tolerance, the 
inclination to see the other's point of view, is, according to Forster, a true 
sign of culture. And Democracy gets two cheers because it permits 
variety and criticism. But this appreciation of tolerance is not assertive. 
This is a great quality in Forster. He is confident without being mili¬ 
tant. He does not believe in any faith with capital F. In other words, 
he does not believe in organised, institutional, aggressive principles, 
beliefs and faiths, instinctively he understands that an assertive kind of 
goodness—good ideas, good characters, good institutions—are self-abor¬ 
tive. What starts as sincere and worthwhile endeavour ultimately ends 
as repulsive imposition. Hence religious dogmatism, fanaticism, coterie 
contentions and crusades. Forster advocates quiet, cooperative, clean 
endeavours, unassertive beliefs like tolerance, like love, like the joy of 
crMttve pursuits, like freedom, order, harmony. Love in the sense of 
un^standing, sympathy,' compassion is a great value in Forster's 
wiidngs. This comes out best in hts attitude towards Indians. That 
Forster loves India and Indians is very waff-known. Without a vary 
sensfthre^ sympathetic mind Forster could not hiive portrayed the king as 
he did In the ''Hfff of Devi." Toir bring out the ecdentricitfea and royal 
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aberrations of the king aiong with the endearing features is something 
unique. His retort to a chorus of indignant coionels in connection wi^h 
his second visit to India is characteristic of his mind and style. When 
the colonels protested, 'Taney sending out old gentlemen who fall ill and 
can do no possible good," he replied, “Old I am, gentleman I may or 
may not be, ill I was not. I have never felt better. And did f do any 
good 7 Yes, I did. I wanted to be with Indians and was, and that Is a 
very little step in the right direction." The last sentence conveys a faith, 
but it is a quiet little faith towards a great understanding, unde^tanding 
the political relationship which in the last analysis is, or should be, a 
human relationship. Personal relationship is the chief credo of E. M. 
Forster. It was fed by the revolution in philosophy at Cambridge at the 
turn of the century which led to a “strong emphasis on the centrality 
and significance of personal relationships" ( Malcolm Bradbury ). This 
is the only value that matters to him significantly, so much so that he 
prefers betraying his nation to betraying his friend where the two loyal* 
ties clash. The rational foundations of personal relationship arS laid 
down in the essay “What I Believe." Forster does not believe in Ideals, 
especially when they are presented in organised form. Any plarlhed, 
organised creed repels him. So do heroes. Heroes and hero-worship > 
are repulsive to him. Carlyle's Hero end Hero-worship influenced, 
him negatively. It foreshadowed Hitler. Hitler and Nazism he intensely 
disliked and it is in that connection he made a beautiful remark. That, 
in the first world war, England and Germany had been at war. But they 
were hostile within one civilisation. But the second World War was a 
clash between two principles—-one, civilisation; the other anti-civilisation. 
Nazism is horrid because it is a hostile principle. Hostile principle is 
more harmful than hostile nation within the same principle. Even at 
the level of personal relafionship, two individuals embodying two hostile 
principles impinge on each other adversely despite best of good inten¬ 
tions and Initiative. His humorous skit on Voltaire and Frederick the 
Great is a study of this serious theme. Voltafre fled aWay from 
Frederick's Berlin with a lesson. “Berlinhad taught him that if a man 
believes in liberty and variety and tolerance and sympathy He cannot 
breathe the air of the totalitarian state. It may seam all ntce the 
surface—but. The tyrant may be charnrilng and irttelllgertt-^bot. The 
machinery may work perfectly—but. Something is ihis^ng : the human 
spirit Is missing. Voltatre kept faith with the-hUmw^Mrlt'' 

Such mlationshlp may not result in any s^flkibg success. Suecces 
is the goal of heroic men, great men, perhaps suedesa at any dost th 
fact, only success defines groat rnen, places them securely; in life. Bm 
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small, hearty personal relationships are continuously creative. The lives 
of great men-^determined, ambitious, success—hunting men—are simple, 
almost naive. Heroic creeds and heroic quest of success are awfully 
simple and awfully constrictive of life. They are, in a sense, negation 
of life, for, life in its impact on man is always so complex, demanding 
always complex responses. Hitler was so naive in believing in the 
superiority of the Nordic race and the right of Germany to rule. Greatness 
is rejected by Forster on two counts—it is awful simplification and it is 
awful heartlessness. This gives us the clue why Forster disliked public 
schools. They certainly build well-developed body, and over-developed 
brain but they produce very under-developed heart. 

Personal) relationship is also preferred because Forster does not 
believe in the efficacy of the herd. That is why he does not accept 
Gerald Heard's theory of Colleges with trained psychologists who are. to 
get at the dictators. Herd values are rejected, hero-worship too. There 
only remains the quiet, effective personal approach that will bring "love, 
peace, speech, light, the four columns of the temple of Osiris" that have 
long since been banished from earth. These values can be saved by the 
'aristocracy of the sensitive, the considerate, the plucky.' Aristocracy of 
power mutilates sensitiveness. It is an irony of life, that rise to power is 
fall to insensitiveness, caltowness and evil. Sensitiveness and creati¬ 
veness are the two great mental conditions that nourish love, speech, 
peace, light. 

Forster's advocacy of personal relationship finds its concrete, creative 
groove in the novels. Though the end of each novel is a frittering 
failure of the god of personal relationship the ultimate impact of his art 
is never depressing. This is because of the serene philosophy of Forster's 
acceptance of the good-and-evil of life Not the good and the evil of 
life, but the good-and-evil. This constitutes the serene comic vision or 
as Lionel Trilling would say the sane "moral realism" which "is not the 
awareness of morality itself but of contradictions, paradoxes and dangers 
of living the moral life." Proportion is Forster's final secret. Proportion 
acquired through action, knowledge, and love. And this proportion 
cannot be achieved except through vital activity. To espouse it at the 
outset is to ensure sterility, just as preparation for personal relationship 
is the sure way to furstrate it. There are two ways of attaining the 
serenity of proportion. One,'the ascent upward and then the descent; 
the mystic way; the sort of proportion that the Guru commands in 
^'A/eer antt th$ Far". Then there is the other, the way of culture, 
imagination, intelligence, understanding* the humanistic way, tlfe way of 
the arts. That is Forster's way. 
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Forster's liberalism was Bloomsbury in character, yet it was critical of 
Bloomsbury. That's why the Bloomsbury ethos was suspicious of him. 
But perhaps Forster's Bloomsbury affiliations deprived him of "force and 
robustness of intelligence." Leavis says, "He seems then, for one so 
perceptive and sensitive, extraordinarily lacking m force or robustness 
of intelligence ; it is, perhaps, a general lack of vitality." May be Forster 
lacks in the sort of robustness of intelligence or imagination that D.H. 
Lawrence and L.H.Myers or T.F. Powys command. But he has limpidity 
of intelligence, a luminous clarity and in his arch of vision there is no 
suspicion of fear, muddle and cant. 

D.S. Savage is dispraisingly critical of Forster because he is savagely 
critical of the creed of liberalism. Liberalism, according to Savage, is a 
"half-hearted, compromising creed," compromising between actual 
living of men and women and the princjples and values that govern 
their lives, paying "mental hostages to the realm of ideals and the 
world of affairs," incapable or afraid of total commitment to either. 
"The absolute is carefully excluded from the liberal way of life. The 
gesture towards the spirit is arrested, and modified into a gesture towards 
culture." But D.S.Savage fails to realize that commitment to the 
absolute, particularly the active sort of commitment, may result in 
violation and distortion of the absolute Itself. That, in the ultimate 
analysis, the absolute can manifest its inviolation and integrity in the 
relative only. That balance, proportiSn, harmony, deeply considered, are 
in themselves absolutes. 


4 



IMAGERY IN T.S. ELIOT’S POETIC DRAMA 


SUBHAS SARKAR 

I 

An analysis of T.S. Eliot's plays reveals that a believer in tradition, T.S. 
Eliot wants to adapt poetic drama to the requirements of the modern 
realistic theatre which is quite antipathetic to poetry. Hence, his com¬ 
promise formula of formalist-realist synthesis in poetic drama draws 
heavily upon a kind of poetic medium which can meet the challenge of 
prose as well as keep up the occasional overtones of the conventional 
form of poetry. Indeed, Eliot's dramatic poetry maintains a doubleness 
of action in drama : on the common, everyday level of experience which 
constitutes the surface action of the play, poetry is fed on a thin diet 
and almost conforms to the conventions of prose, and in select moments 
reaches the elevation of passionate poetry. This doubleness of action 
is also co-extensive with Eliot's avowed purpose of communicating religi¬ 
ous (rather, Christian) emotion to the secular or neutral audience of the 
commercial theatre. For this he has to rely upon imagery and metrical 
pattern—the two great instruments of poetry which, as the situation 
demands, help to intensify and elevate the level of emotional experience. 
Since images "retain the power of physical universe and are therefore 
sympathetic to what in ourselves is linked up with the physical and 
organic,"^ their sensuous structure and evocativeness create a touch of 
symbolism for the author's meanings and feelings. T.S. Eliot allows his 
dramatic poetry to act upon the audience of the commercial theatre 
almost imperceptibly, so that quite unobtrusively and yet effectively the 
verse medium is able to bring about undoubted emotional conversion. 
Hence, for offering convincing visual interpretation of reality, as well as 
for providing a symbolic extension of meaning of the action of the play 
imagery plays an-important role in Eliot's drama. In Eliot's plays imagery 
is possibly the most powerful instrument with which the playwright 
achieves his end—communication of religious experience through trans¬ 
figuration of reality. 

imagery in Eliot's drama, more or less, follows a set pattern. There 
is always an intertexture of animal and nature imagery or ddfnestic and 
nature imagery in his plays, one set off by another. The animal-imagery. 
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undoubtedly stands for bestiality or lowly life, whereas nature-imagery 
produces a sense of awe and mystery. The superb skill with which 
Eliot weaves the pattern of images to differentiate the levels of meaning 
and experience in drama,. is a definite proof of his adherence to the old 
classical principles of drama even in the realistic setting of the commer> 
cial theatre. 


imagery in Murder in The Cathedral 
II 

The imagery of Murder in the Cathedral can be broadly classified 
into two categories: elemental nature imagery and primal animal 
imagery—the former implicating the ritual of death and rebirth and the 
latter corruption and wretchedness of human existence. In fact, the 
twofold imagery drawn from nature and the animal kingdom represent 
the two distinct planes of existence; the physical and the 
spiritual, the bestial and the metaphysical. The opening Chorus uses a 
number of images which remind us of the great seasonal cycle and of 
everyday life of the primitive people with a view to developing the theme 
of the ritual of death and rebirth (or death and resurrection ) enacted 
in the heart of nature. The Biblical episode of St. Peter stretching out 
his hand to the fire when he has denied his Master ( Mark XIV, 66—68 ) 
is skilfully suggested to incorporate the idea of Christian ritual into the 
framework of Pagan ritual. Eliot's idea that drama springs from liturgy 
or for that matter ritual is the very tap-root of drama is elegantly rendered 
into the action of the play in the opening Chorus itself. The Charwomen 
of Canterbury evoke the lurid atmosphere in their Choric utterance which 
provide the backdrop to the murder in the cathedral, indeed, through a 
network of nature-imagery Eliot is able to create the hoary background 
of medieval life which throws into relief the significance of martyrdom.... ? 
Take for instance : 

And the apples were gathered and stored, and the land became 
brown sharp points of death in a waste of water and mud. 

The New Year waits, breathes, waits, whispers in darkness While 
the labourer kicks off a muddy boot and stretches his hand to 
the fire. 

The Now Year waits, destiny waits for the coming Who has 
stretched out his hand to the fire, and remembered the saints at 
All Hallows, 

Remembered the martyr and saints who wait ? and who shall 
Stretch out his hand to the fire and deny his master ? 

{Murder in the Cathedral, pp. 11-12) 
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Here the harvesting imagery symbolic of the end of a season and the 
commonplace imagery from every day life of workers create an 
intimate setting for the humdrum life of the poor women of Canterbury. 
The ritual of death and regeneration in the midst of nature, is also vividly 
suggested. Through a number of natural and agricultural images, the 
proximity of common people to nature in the Middle Ages has almost 
been graphically rendered : 

The merchant, shy and cautious, tries to compile a little fortune. 
And the labourer bends to his piece of earth, earth-colour, his 
own colour.® 

or 

Root and shoot shall eat our eyes and our ears. 

Disastrous summer burn up the beds of our streams.^ 

A sense of fatalism which was very much associated with life in the 
Middle Ages is successfully hinted at in the following image : 

And the saints and martyrs wait, for those who shall be martyrs 
and saints. 

Destiny waits in the hand of God, shaping the still unshapen : I 
have seen these things in a shaft of sunlight. Destiny waits In the 
hand of God, not in the hands of Statesmen." 

Yet another Image that occurs in the speech of the Third priest suggests 
the primitive life of the Middle Ages in which the action is set. 

What peace can be found 

To grow between the hammer and the anvil ?® 

No less significant is the Biblical image bearing out the medieval faith 
in Christ: 

Shall the Son of Man be born again in the litter of scorn ?’ 
Apparently an analogy is drawn between Christ, the first martyr and 
Becket the martyr-design ate with a view to underscoring the underlying 
theme of the play—martyrdom and Its implications to men. 

The analogy between Christ and Becket is also brought out in another 
Biblical image in the Herald's account of the homecoming of the 
Archbishop. Christ's triumphal entry Into Jerusalem Is meaningfully 
recalled even to such minor details as the colt being deprived of its tail 
(mentioned in Luke and Mathew) : 

Who receive him with scenes of frenzied enthusiasm. 

Lining the road and throwing down their capes. 

Strewing the way with leaves and late flowers of the season. 

The streets of the city will be packed to suffocation^ 

And I think that his horse will be deprived of its tail, 

A single hair of which becomes a precious relic.® 
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The priests want to have Becket amongst them to servo their own 
selfish end—to ensure stability of their own existence. A significant 
imago drawn from nature is used by the Second Priest to drive home 
the idea of a sense of total dependence on Becket. The image of the 
rock at once reminds us of Eliot's earlier creations, The Waste Land and 
The Rock. Presumably the rock is used as a symbol of the Church 
and its authority: 

We can lean on a rock, we can feel a firm foothold 

Against the perpetual wash of tides of balance of forces of barons 

and landholders. 

The rock of God is beneath our feet. Let us meet the Archbishop 

with cordial thanksgiving 

Our lord, our Axchbishop returns.^ 

The primitive wheel Imagery (which can stand for the great wheel of 
creation or the wheel of religion) is appropriately correlated by the Third 
Priest to the return of the Archbishop : 

For good or ill, let the wheel turn. 

The wheel has been still, these seven years, and no good. 

For ill or good, let the wheel turn 

For who knows the end of good or evil ?‘® 

The sudden application of the wheel Image also seems to set the 
action of the play in motion. 

Eliot is able to suggest the common people's apprehension of death 
and disaster that might befall Becket and the world in the nature image 
used by the Chorus of the Charwomen of Canterbury : 

Hi the wind, ill the time, uncertain the profit, certain the danger 
0 late late late, late is the time, late too late, and rotten the year; 
Evil the wind, and bitter the sea, and grey the sky, grey grey grey, 
O Thomas, return. Archbishop ; return, return to France. 

This sense of fear gains in intensity as the Chorus articulates the 
complexity of common man's existence in an effective vegetable image : 
And our hearts are torn from us ; our brains unskinned like the 
layers of an onion, our selves are lost lost 
In a final fear which none understands.^^ 

The Choric utterance of the Charwomen of Canterbury on the eve of the 
appearance of Becket contains an image drawn from the sea ; 

Thomas Archbishop 

Set the white sail between the grey sky and the bitter sea, leave 
us, leave us for France. ’ ’ 

The image of the white sail symbolizes their deep yearning for peace 
(peace, at any cost). 
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The animal imagery chosen by the Second Priest to take the Poor Women 
of Canterbury to task smartly parades the impatience of the priest to 
welcome Becket: 

You go on croaking like frogs in the treetops : 

But frogs at least can be cooked and eaten 
Whatever you are afraid of in your craven apprehension 
Let me ask you at the least to put on pleasant faces.'* 

Thomas Becket appears on the scene and gives a new dimension to the 
wheel imagery. If the wheel represents the process of creation, it also 
stands for suffering—suffering which is an integral part of life. Now 
this idea of suffering has a bearing on the theme of the play—martyrdom 
of Becket. One is reminded of the Buddhist wheel imagery which stands 
for the doctrine of Pratitya Samutpada, the doctrine of dependent origina¬ 
tion which looks upon creation as a continuum or flux. Thomas' speech 
on the eve of the appearance of the 1st Tempter, significantly combines 
animal imagery with stage imagery to suggest the duality of action in the 
play—on the physical as well as metaphysical plane ; 

For a little time the hungry hawk 
Will only soar and hover, circling Lower 
Waiting excuse, pretence, opportunity. 

End will be simple, sudden, God-given 
Meanwhile the substance of our first act 
Will be shadows, and the strife with shadows 
Heavier the interval than the consummation.'” 
in a sense Thomas offers us a summary of the whole action in the 
combined zoological and theatrical imagery. Eliot makes an effective 
use of imagery in bringing home to the audience the great temptation of 
the sensual life which the 1st Tempter offers to Becket: 

Fluting in the meadows, viols in the hall 
Laughter and apple blossom floating on the water 
Singing at nightfall, whispering in chambers. 

Fires devouring the winter season.'” 

The First Tempter's voice is, indeed, to Becket, the voice of his buried 
past—of the youthful, sensual life of his early years. In another image 
of the elemental seasonal cycle the bait of the sensual life is again 
offered by the First Tempter: 

Spring has come in Winter. Snow in the branches 
Shall float as sweet as blossoms. Ice along the ditches 
Mirror the sunlight. Love in the orchard 
Send the sap shooting.' ^ 

Becket is able to sum up the temptation offered by the First Tempter as 
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the desires of the subconscious mind trying to assert themselves in a 
clear idea-image: 

Voices under sleep, waking a dead world. 

So that the mind may not be whole in the present.^^ 

The animal imagery is too frequently used in the play to alternate with 
nature imagery to offer a striking contrast between the base, physical 
existence and the spritual and perennial. The second Tempter uses 
animal imagery to attenuate the Archbishop's spiritual entity : 

The old stag, circled with hounds^ 

Your sin soars sunward, covering kings' falcons^*’ 

Even Becket's self-pride, which is but an offshoot of his baser self is 
distinctly portrayed in a neat animal image : 

Shall I who ruled like an eagle over doves 
Now take the shape of a wolf among wolves 
The Fourth Tempter uses fishing‘imagery to sum up the action of the 
three previous Tempters; 

Hooks have been baited with morsels of the past.^‘ 

Possibly no better account of the activity of the first three Tempters 
could have been provided to the audience. Indeed the presence of such 
images intensifies the meaning and action of the play. 

The most interesting moment in Part i of Murder in the Cathedra! 
comes when the Fourth Tempter hurls back the wheel image at 
Becket himself to tempt him with his own ideas. The audience can 
feel how artistically and meticulously the dramatist has arranged the 
images in the play. 

Eliot evinces great skill in the selection of images of elemental nature 
in the Choric utterance of the Charwomen of Canterbury which follows 
the speech of the Fourth Tempter. An unusual sense of spiritual 
discomfort and horror is here evoked by a pattern of nature imagery : 

And the air is heavy and thick 

Thick and heavy the sky. And the earth presses up against 
our feet. 

What is the sickly smell, the vapour ? ^he dark green light from 
a cloud on a withered tree ? The earth is heaving to parturition 
of issue of hell. What is the sticky dew that forms on the back 
of my hand ?** 

There is something awful and mysterious about the images combined 
together, indeed, they seem to attain a symbolic extension of meaning. 
Eliot's dramatic device of the transfiguration of the commonplace 
reality by the magic of poetry Is properly illustrated by this Choric 
utterance. 
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A sense of poetic ambivalence, which characterizes poetic drama 
is almost unobtrusively present in the Choric utterance of the Poor 
Women of Canterbury. There is also an uneasy sense of spiritual 
apprehension and despair in the final chorus of the first part of the play : 
God is leaving us, God is leaving us, more pang more paih, than 
birth or death. 

Sweet and clogging through the dark air 
Fails the stifling scent of despair; 

The forms take shape in the dark air 
Puss-purr of leopard, footfall of padding bear 
Palm-pat of nodding ape, square hyaena waiting 
For laughter, laughter, laughter. The Lords of Hell are here 
They curl round you, lie at your feet, swing and wing 
Through the dark airJ* 

Imagery is the most effective instrument by which Eliot is able to create 
this dramatic suspense on the eve of Socket's primary resolution. 

I shall no longer act or suffer, to the sword's end.^'^ 

He does this with the help of a unique combination of zoological and 
idea-imagery. 

Whereas the opening Chorus of Part I of Murder in the Cathedra! 
speaks of the end of autumn and of the beginning of Winter, of harves¬ 
ting, stock taking and gloom, that of Part II refers to the bursting of 
spring in nature, of the premonition of Becket's murder as a back-drop 
to resurrection of life. A selection of images chosen from nature, 
provides the atmosphere of spiritual discomfort experienced by the 
Chorus at the end of Part I. In fact the recurring imagery of the 
seasonal cycle sustains the emotion of spiritual discomfort experienced 
by the poor women of Canterbury. There is nevertheless a faint 
awareness of a sense of guilt hinted at by the Choric utterances which 
becomes stronger towards the close of the play. 

And voices trill at windows, and children tumble in front of the 
door 

What work shall have been done, what wrong 
Shall the bird's song cover, the green tree cover, what wrong 
Shall the fresh earth cover ? We wait, and the time is short 
But waiting is long.^" 

Unlike Part I of the Murder in the Cathedra!, Part JI is rather sparse of 
images since the action of the play or its concentricity largely belongs 
to the first half. Part II which essentially unfolds the denouement 
concentrates on the Knights or bestiality. Hence, the- abundance of 
animal imagery in the second half of the drama. But as the play closes 
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with the singing of Te Deum Choir, there is again the old breath of 
nature imagery that trips over the animal imagery for the final emotion of 
Christian humility. 

The Knights' speeches are interspersed with animal imagery often 
suggesting a strong sense of corruption or bestiality. The three knights 
jointly mount an attack of invectives on Becket in their first meeting in a 
series of animal imagery which speaks of their base and unseemly attitude 
towards the Archbishop : 

This is the creature that crawled upon the King; swollen with 
blood and swollen with pride. 

Creeping out of the London dirt 
Crawling up like a louse on your shirt. 

But Thomas' retort is quite dignified and cold, it is couched in clothes 
Jmagery which bears out his sense of detachment: 

Then let your new coat of loyalty be worn 
Carefully, so It get not soiled or torn.*® 

As the Knights impatiently run after Becket to set upon him the 
Chorus offers a magnific'ent apology on behalf of the sinning men who 
live in a kind of hell in which bestiality thrives. The Chorus presents 
groups of animal imagery revealing the bestiality of commonplace human 
existence: 

I have heard 

Fluting in the night-time, fluting and owls, have seen at noon 
Scaly wings slanting over, huge and ridiculous. I have tasted 
The savour of putrid flesh in the spoon. I have felt 
The heaving of earth at nightfall, restless, absurd... 

The living lobster, the crab, the oyster, the whelk and the prawn; 
and they live and spawn in my bowels, and my bowels dis> 
solve in the light of dawn. 

What is woven in the councils of princes 
Is woven in our veins, our brains, 

Is woven like a pattern of living worms 
In the guts of the women of Canterbury.*® 

The images are evocative of a strong sense of disgust and repulsion 
for a corrupt human existence that has been reduced to bestiality. Hence 
Thomas' assurance to the Chorus as well Priests is couched in idea- 
images which promise a better life : 

But know that another 

Shall pierce you with a sudden painful joy 
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When the figure of God's purpose is made complete. 
and 

I have heard a tremor of bliss, a wink of heaven, a whisper. 

And I would no longer be denied.”^ 

What Becket holds up is the promise of a new lease of life gn the 
spiritual, rather, metaphysical plane. But in place of vague esoteric sym¬ 
bols Eliot chooses to employ aesthetic idea-images which have a com¬ 
pulsive sway over the spectator. Here the images retain their sensuous 
form yet remain indeterminate to offer a symbolic extension of meaning. 

When the Knights set upon Becket the Chorus raises a wild protest 
against the pollution of the natural order. An awareness of the cosmic 
evil that overwhelms the Charwomen of Canterbury makes them almost 
cry out like Macbeth who seeks the protection of night. 

Night stay with us, stop sun, hold season, let the day not come, 
let the spring not come. 

Imagery of bloodshed and evil ( perpetrated at night) occurs in the 
Choric utterance as it also appears in Macbeth. In fact, there is a remar¬ 
kable affinity in the zoological images chosen by both Shakespeare and 
Eliot in their plays to describe the horror of bestiality and crime. But, 
while Shakespeare was interested in the metaphysic of evil Eliot had 
only an aversion for it. This aversion for evil becomes articulate in the 
Chorus yearning for purgation which is thrown into relief in a group of 
imagery. 

Clear the air I clean the sky I wash the wind I take the 

stone from the stone, take the skin from the arm, 

take the muscle from the bone, and wash them.** 

Towards the close of the play the third Priest articulates his bitter 
feelings in respect of the murderous Knights in an interesting combination 
of nature and idea-images. This convincingly effaces the discordant 
note of the Knights' logic from the mind of the audience : 

Go where the sunset reddens the last grey rock 

Where the dead breath makes numb the hand, makes dull the 
brain; 

Find an oasis in the desert sun. 

Forgetfulness in his libidinous courts 

Oblivion in the fountain by the date-tree; 

Or sit and bite your nails in Aquitaine 

In the small circle of pain within the skull...** 

The Te Deum Chorus finally eulogises the glory of creation and 
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acknowledges the great significance of the act of martyrdom which 
replenishes the earth with the promise of a new birth through an interest¬ 
ing assortment of nature images. 

From where the western seas gnaw at the coast of Iona, 

To the death in the desert, the prayer in forgotten places by 
the broken imperial column, 

From such ground springs that which forever renews the earth 
Though it is forever denied. Therefore, 0 God, We 
thank Thee 

Through a careful selection of imagery of familiar day to day life Eliot 
throws into relief the great Christian sense of humility in the Chorus 
of the Charwomen of Canterbury : 

Who fear the Injustice of men less than the justice of God ; 

Who fear the hand at the window, the fire in the thatch. 

The fist in the tavern, the pusa into the canal. 

Less than we fear the love of God. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have metcy upon us 
Blessed Thomas, pray for us®® 

This is a fitting close to a magnificent religious drama, Eliot hardly 
faced any serious problem of communication In Murder in the Cathedral. 
The audience for which he wrote the play constituted a sort of Church 
congregation, and were willing parttcipants In a ritual: the ritual cele¬ 
bration of Becket's martyrdom. The Family Reunion however, offers 
an Interesting example of Eliot's novel experiment in communication of 
religious vision to a secular audience. Indeed he has faced here the 
challenge of prose on Its own ground—in a naturalistic setting. The 
Family Reunion makes a bold experiment In poetic naturalism with the 
aid of a flexible verse medium which enables the dramatist to reach the 
depth as well as to maintain the surface reality. Now the greatest single 
factor which accounts for the success of Eliot's dramatic poetry is the 
technique of weaving images into the texture^ of dramatic verse which 
not only intensifies, elevates and externalises the action of the play but 
also produces the accompanying universe of thought, which otherwise, 
would have been herdiy communicated to the audience. 

By a careful choice of imagery drawn from domestic life and contrast¬ 
ing them with those culled from the sphere of nature, disease and ideas, 
Eliot creates the two distinct levels of existence; the temporal and 
spiritual, the physical and metaphysical. A subtle interplay of nature 
and idea images cutting across the physical and domestic images diffe¬ 
rentiates the two planes of experience which Harry Agatha on the one 
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hand and the rest of the characters on the other seem to comprehend. 

The play opens in the realistic setting of a drawing room like any 
other modern drawing room comedy. The verse of the play adapts itself 
to the situation and almot maintains the verisimilitude of conversational 
idiom and speech. Hence the images that Eliot has used in this play 
draw themselves upon the famiiier domestic milieu. 

The closed world of Amy's narrow, egoistical designs which thrives 
on old memories, finds a fitting expression in the clock imagery : 

And clocks could be trusted, tomorrow assured 
And time would not stop in the dark.*^ 

To differentiate the two distinct levels of significance represented by 
Agatha and the rest of the characters such as Ivy, Violet etc., Eliot 
chooses nature Imagery to act as a foil to the domestic imagery used by 
the commonplace characters. To Agatha's cold philosophical statement: 
Wishwood was always a cold place, Amy.“® 

Ivy's light hearted jargon offers a striking contrast: 

I would go south in the winter, if I could afford it. 

Not freeze, as I do, in Bays water, by a gas-fire counting 
shillings.*® 

Eliot carefully selects a few type-images to individualise the different 
characters of the play. Amy who, neither belongs to the commonplace 
level of experience nor to the spiritual plane lives in a make-believe 
world of fancy, often indulging in abstract, vague and illusive ideas. 
Hence, Amy's thoughts are often couched in idea-images. For 
instance: 

And death will come to you as a mild surprise 
A momentary shudder in a vacant room h® 

But Eliot sometimes allows Agatha to speak in terms of domestic 
imagery which attains a sort of symbolic extension of meaning : 

Harry must often have remembered Wishwood — 

The nursery tea, the school holiday. 

The daring feats on the old pony. 

And thought to creep back through the little door.^' 

Agatha also articulates her feelings in idea-imagery quite frequently; 
but hardly does she allow them to be vague and abstract. On the 
other hand they open up a vista of mystical experience. Since Eliot 
believes in the efficacy of traditional approach to drama and works out a 
theory of synthesis of naturalism and formalism (adhering to the 
classical principles of art and bringing them to the rescue of realism), 
he does not alienate the sympathy of the audience by making Agatha 
speak in a distinct language of metaphysics. Hence, Agatha's 
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utterances are interspersed with images of nature and domestic as well 
as idea-images, In fact, she provides the most interesting example of 
transmutation of commonplace experience into the metaphysical or the 
spiritual by means of a shift in the level of understanding through the 
clever intertexturn of diverse imagery in dramatic poetry. For instance, 
Agatha's cold retort to Amy's conceit 

Nothing has been changed. I have seen to that^ * 
brings out her spiritual insight Into Harry's predicament: 

In the plantation, down the corridor 
That led to the mursery, round the corner 
Of the new wing, he will have to face him— 

And it will not be a very 'Jolly' corner. 

When the loop in time comes—and It does not come for 
everybody— 

The hidden is revealed and the spectres 
Show themselves.^* 

We are at once drawn to the very core of the drama—the problem of 
Harry's spiritual emancipation through self discovery—through an under¬ 
standing of his inherited sin (or original sin). Through an almost 
imperceptible shift from the commonplace domestic imagery to the Idea- 
Imagery the poet playwright has brought about transmutation, rather 
an elevation of experience. Agatha successfully creates an atmosphere 
of mystery and supernatural setting by combining idea and nature 
imagery. 

Men tighten the knot of confusion 
into perfect misunderstanding, 

Reflecting a pocket torch of observation 
Upon each others opacity 
Neglecing all the admonitions- 
From the world around the corner 
The winds talk In the dry Holly-tree 
The inclination of the moon 
The attraction of the dark passage 
The paw under the door.** 

In response to Agatha's philosophical statement the Chorus of the 
common characters makes a candid confession of their sense of bewilder¬ 
ment and helplessness. They draw upon the Imagery of the stage to 
indicate their amateurish role in life : 

Why do we feel embarrassed, impatient, fretful, ill at ease 
Assembled like amateur actors who have not been assigned 
their parts ? 
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Like amateur actors in a dream when the curtain rises, to find 
themselves dressed for a different play, or having rehearsed 
the wrong parts, 

Waiting for the rustling in the stalls, the litter in the dress circle, 
the laughter and catcalls in the gallery 7^*^ 

As a marked contrast, Amy's vague, abstract images only reveal her own 
state of mind. When she speaks of Harry's wife, she Indeed, unveils 
her own shadowy world : 

A restless shivering painted shadow 

In life she is less than a shadow in death 
Mr. Grover Smith says that “The imagery of The Family Reunion is 
designed largely to support Harry's nightmarish impressions".*’ Since 
the action of the play is centred in Harry, the playwright concentrates on 
imagery which throws into relief the psychopathic temperament of the 
protagonist and his mental anguish which gives way to a sense of resig¬ 
nation through enlightenment. But It would be wrong to say that the 
images are mostly designed here to lend support to Harry's nightmarish 
impressions. What in fact, the images of the play significantly help to 
bring out is the gradual development of Harry from a state of psycho¬ 
pathic fear to that of the joyful submission to the Eumenides. Indeed, 
this transition, constitutes the very theme of the play. To communicate 
this idea of spiritual transformation to the secular audience Eliot dwells 
upon Harry's nightmarish impressions with a view to making the idea of 
Original Sin (which appears to be an abnormality to the realistic people) 
appear tolerable on the stage. 

There is another reason for concentrating on the nightmarish impre¬ 
ssion of Harry—^to make the make-believe world of the stage accept the 
Furies as a significant part of the action and not as a mere stage decora¬ 
tion. The audience is called upon to look at the Furies through the eyes 
of Harry and to participate in the inner drama of his mind by making 
them share the impressions with the help of images. Hence, Eliot uses 
olfactory images and images of disease to drive home the abnormal state 
of Harry's mind. For example : 

The noxious smell untraceable in the drains. 

Inaccessible to the plumbers, that has its hour of the night 
You do not know 

The unspoken voice of sorrow in the ancient bedroom 
At three O'clock in the morning. I am not speaking 
Of my own experience, but trying to give you 
Impressions in a more familiar medium. I am the old house 
With the noxious smell and the sorrow before morning 
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In which all past is present, all degradation 
* Is unredeemable.*® 

Perhaps a better presentation of the idea of Original Sin is possible in 
the realistic theatre. 

Harry's sense of desolation—rather, a sense of spiritual isolation, is 
brought out in a beautiful image following the account of his sense 
of inherited sin (or Original Sin) : 

The sudden solitude in a crowded desert 
In a thick smoke, many creatures moving 
Without direction*® 

In order to communicate to the audience of the commercial theatre the 
implications of the great Christian idea of the sense of sin Eliot uses the 
queer physical imagery : 

While the slow stain sinks deeper through the skin 
Painting the flesh and discolouring the bone— 

This is what matters but it is unspeakable. 

Untranslatable. I talk in general terms 
Because the particniar has no language.®® 

Even the primitive wheel imagery which speaks of suffering as the 
pattern of life (very much a Buddhist concept) is used by Harry to 
drive home his idea of the sense of sin : 

For a momentary rest on the burning wheel 
The cloudless night in the mid-Atlantic 
When 1 pushed her over.®* 

The psychopathic temperament of Harry which provides a releasing 
mechanism for his horror or the sense of Original Sin is undoubtedly an 
effective objective correlative for the emotion concerned, 
it expresses itself again and again in the imagery of disease ; 

It goes a good deal deeper 

Than what people call their conscience, it is just the cancer 
That eats away the self. 

The contamination has reached the marrow 
And they are always near. “ • 

Thus an identification of the sense of sin (represented by the imagery 
of disease) with the Furies offers a new realistic explanation for the 
religious emotion which makes the play conform to the requirements of 
the realistic theatre. The psychological fear of Harry of which the Furies 
were an emotional equivalent, is overcome by him as he dimly under¬ 
stands his own share of the responsibility, of the inherent evil. This is 
rendered in a beautiful idea-image. 

I think I see what you mean 
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Dimly—as you once explained the sobbing in the Chimney 
The evil in the dark closet which they said was not there .^ 

The meeting between Harry and Mary which takes place in Part I 
scene 2 is quite significant in respect of Harry's understanding of the 
futility of having anything to do with Mary, in this scene, images dfawn 
from nature, from the associations of the spring, open up a new 
landscape of possibilities of Harry's rebirth through an other-worldly 
vision. The most revealing account of Harry is other worldly vision is 
provided by a complex image drawn from nature which creates a 
supernatural and mystic association even in the cosy drawing room 
setting : 

The most real is what I fear. The bright colour fades 
The glow upon the world that never found its object 
Where the dead stone is seen to be batrachian 
The aphyllous branch ophidian. 

Since Mary tries to persuade Harry to change his mind towards Wishwood 
by asking him to be patient with her so that he might set up a normal 
human relationship with her (indeed to dissuade him from his quest 
for spiritual liberation), Harry points out the relative insignificance of 
her presence in his life. For this he takes the help of nature-imagery 
which ably demonstrates his attitude to Mary, 

Yet you seem 

Like some one who comes from a very long distance, 

Or the distant waterfall in the forest, 

Inaccessible, half heard. 

And I hear your voice as in the silence 

Between two storms, one hears the moderate usual noises 

In the grass and leaves of life persisting 

Which ordinarily pass unnoticed. 

The suppressed agony of Mary's yearning heart finds expression in 
nature-imagery. Eliot evinces great skill in weaving a pattern of images 
which throw into relief the passionate intensity of a woman's unfulfilled 
desires: 

The cold spring now is the time 
For the ache in the moving root 
The agony in the dark 
The slow flow throbbing the trunk 
The pain of the breaking bud 
These are the ones that suffer least: 

The aconite under the snow 

And the snowdrop crying for a moment in the wood<>” 
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But Harry's account of the spring at once reveals his religious tem¬ 
perament : 

Spring is an issue of blood 
. A season of sacrifice 
And the wail of the new full tide 
Returning the ghosts of the drowned 
Return to land in the spring 

It seems that the knowledge of the mysterious process of birth, death 
and resurrection in nature (illustrated by the changes of seasons) dawns 
upon Mary although she is not aware of its religious import: 

I believe the season of birth 

Is the season of sacrifice 

For the tree and the beast, and the fish 

Thrashing itself upstream : 

And what of the terrified spirit 
Compelled to be reborn 
To rise toward the violent sun 
Wet wings into the rain cloud 
Harefoot over the moon ?®® 

Even to the audience of the realistic theatre this sensuous, though 
symbolic language (which consists of a set of images drawn from nature) 
conveys a sense of awe and mystery. By a clever selection of domestic 
imagery Eliot attains a symbolic extension of meaning in Harry's utterance 
to Mary : 

You bring me news 

Of a door that opens at the end of a corridor. 

Sunlight and singing 

Harry's nightmarish experience of witnessing the sudden appearance 
of the Furies in the presence of Mary proves to be a difficult theme for 
communication in the realistic theatre. Mevertheless, through a careful 
choice of olfactory imagery which symbolises a spiritual apprehension 
the poet-playwright drives home the idea of Harry's sense of sin. 

That apprehension deeper than all sertse. 

Deeper than the sense of smell, but like a smell, 

In that it is indescribable a sweet and bitter smell 
From another world. I know it, I know it: 

More potent than ever before, a vapour dissolving 
All, other worlds, and me into it O Mary 
Don't look at me like that 1^^ 

The horrifying sense of guilt that haunts Harry at the appearance of 
the Furies is rendered in effective animal imagery: 

6 
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They are roused again, the sleepless hunters 

That will not let me sleep. At the moment before sleep 

I always see their claws distended 

Quietly, as if they had never stirred."^ 

...let your necrophily 
Feed upon that carcase." * 

The animal imagery, undoubtedly throws, into relief a strong sense of 
guilt and desperation. In fact, with the appearance of the Furies Harry's 
quest for liberation (or martyrdom) truly begins. 

Eliot makes an effective use of the imagery of disease in Part I scene 
3 in which Harry's sense of guilt is identified with the uncanny disease 
cancer. Dr. Warburton the family physician provides the proper back¬ 
ground or the rationale for such an association. Beyond doubt, the 
dramatist, through such a device, successfully communicates Harry's 
sense of sin to the audience of the commercial theatre : 

For Instance : 

...Cancer is here; 

The lump, the pain, the occasional sicknes : 

Murder a reversal of sleep and waking."* 

A sense of mystery or supernatural association that hangs over Harry's 
sense of guilt is skilfully suggested by the Chorus towards the close of 
this scene : 

And the past Is about to happen, and the future was long since 
settled 

And the wiegs of the future darken the past, the beak and claws 
have desecrated 
History. Shamed 

The first cry in the bedroom, the noise in the nursery, nrratilated 
The family album, rendered ludicrous 

The tenant's dinner, the family picnic on the moors. Have torn 
The roof from the house, or perhaps it was never there 
And the bird sits on the broken chimney. I am afraid."" 

The bird-imagery combined with doestic imagery opens up a vast 
landscape of time caught in the mysterious process of creation in 
which the human history brings the elemental horror of sinfulness. 

This atmosphere of mystery is intensified by Agatha's solemn chant at 
the close of the scene. A complex imagery constituted of nature and 
idea-images produces almost the effect of a primitive charm in Agatha's 
statement: 

May the knot that was tied 
Become unknotted 
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May the crossed bones 
in the filled-up well 
Be at last straightened 
May the weasel and the otter 
Be about their proper business 
The eye of the day time 
And the eye of the night time 
Be diverted from this house 
Till the knot is unknotted 
The crossed is uncrossed 
And the crooked is made straight. 

Sometimes with the help of images Eliot is able to reveal the inmost 
recesses of the mind of a character. A single image, for instance throws 
the character of Amy into relief. Or. Warburton describes Amy as a 
machine : 

The whole machine is weak 
And running down.®® 

In his sincere effort to stir up sympathy in Harry's mind for the sake of 
his mother. Dr. Warburton is able to give us a neat picture of the 
mechanical life of Amy which likes to deny the normal course of change. 
Again Harry's psychopathic-cum-religious temperament is summed up 
in an idea-imagery: 

I was like that in a way, so long as I could think 
Even, of my own life as an isolated ruin. 

A casual bit of waste in an orderly universe. 

But it begins to seem just part of some fuge disaster. 

Some monstrous mistake and aberration 

Of all men, of the world, which I can not put in order.*’ 

In Part I'scene I the Chorus of ordinary characters concludes the scene 
with a few domestic images. 

The images are mostly repetitious as they seem to echo the Chorus's 
earlier reflections on the interaction of past, present and future in the 
vast expanse of time. Nevertheless, there is^a subtle s^nse of contrast 
between the trivial everyday life and the serious implications of tradition 
the Chorus refers to. This obviously differentiates the levels of experience 
or significance in the play : 

And whatever happenes began in the past and presses hard on 
the future 

The agony in the curtained bedroom whether of birth or of dying 
Gathers into itself ail the voices of the past, and projects them 
into the future. 
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The treble voices on the lawn 

The moing of hay in sumer 

The dogs and the old pony 

The stumble and the wail of little pain 

The chopping of wood in autumn 

And the singing in the kitchen 

And the steps at night in the corridor 

The moment of sudden loathing 

And the season of stifled sorrow 

The whisper, the transparent deception 

The keeping up off appearances 

The making the best of a bad job 

All twined and tangled together, all are recorded.*® 

An interesting amalgam of domestic, nature and idea-images conveys 
the predominant sense of irony in life. 

The most significant scene of The Family Reunion (Part II scene 2) 
is close-packed with images which compress a number of details relating 
to the emotional experience of Agatha and illuminate the spiritual signi¬ 
ficance of Harry's self discovery (through an understanding of his 
relationship with Agatha). An image of light provides the audience 
with the emotional background of Agatha's spiritual experience—with 
an account of the moment of revelation : 

There are hours when there seems to be no past or future 
Only a present moment of pointed light 
When you want to burn. When you stretch out your hand 
To the flames. They only come once. 

Thank God, that Kind. Perhaps there is another Kind, 

I believe, across a whole Thibet of broken stones 
That lie, fang up, a lifetime's march.*® 

Again, how suggestive is the idea-imagery through which 
Agatha communicates his sense of spiritual kinship with 
Harry 1 

If that Happened, I knew I should have carried 
Death in life, death through lifetime, death in my womb 
I felt that you were In some way mine.’® 

The moment Harry discovers in Agatha his spiritual mother his uneasiness 
about his sense of guilt disappears and gives way to self assurance. This 
is brought out in a neat idea-image : 

Perhaps my life has only been a dream 

Dreamt through me by the minds of others. Perhaps 

I only dreamt I pushed her.*^^ 
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Eliot is greatly successful in communicating the religious import of the 
play in Agatha's statement to Harry in which she urges upon Harry to 
recognise in himself the prospective martyr of his own family in a series 
of bird and idea-imagery. In fact the significance of Harry's ordeal 
is suggested in the bird-imagery. 

It is possible that sin may strain and struggle 

In its dark instinctive birth to come to consciousness 

And so find expurgation. It is possible 

You are the consciousness of your unhappy family. 

It's bird sent flying through the purgatorial flame 
Indeed it is possible you may learn hereafter. 

Moving alone through flames of ice, chosen 
To resolve the enchantment under which we suffer.’^ 

Since all this spiritual talk between Harry and Agatha might prove to be 
a strain on the nerves of the audience Eliot sometimes makes Agatha 
speak in less obtrusive imagery. To relieve the audience of the commer¬ 
cial theatre of any such strain he falls back upon commercial and dome¬ 
stic imagery. For instance : 

I had been living ail these years upon my capital. 

Instead of earning my spiritual income daily,’* 

To provide the audience of the realistic theatre with a penetrating insight 
into the character and feelings of Harry, into the subterranean agony 
of his mind, Eliot has recourse to shadow-imagery : 

Now I see 

I have been wounded in a war of phantoms 
Not by human beings—they have no more power than I 
The things I thought were real are shadows, and the real 
Are what I thought were private shadows.’* 

Now along with this shadow-imagery comes in mixed imagery drawn 
from nature, bird and domestic setting, which produce an effect of 
weird supernatural setting. In order to establish 'The primacy of the 
supernatural over the natural life'’* which Eliot considers to be'our 
primary concern' the dramatist has taken *care to see that the images 
reflect the idea "that religious emotions must be a kind of extension and 
sanctification of the domestic and social emotions"’***. 

When the sun was shining on the rose-garden : 

And heard in the distance tiny voices 
And then I was only my own feet walking 
Away, down a concrete corridor 
In a dead air. Only feet walking 
And sharp heel scraping. Over and under 
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Echo and noise of feet 
I was only the feet, and the eye 
Seeing the feet: the unwinking eye 
Fixing the movement. Over and under^* 

The above speech of Agatha helps to create a supernatural atmosphere 
even In the realistic setting. Harry helps to intensify the atmosphere 
with a complex image drawn form body and nature : 

In andout in an endless drift 
Of shrieking forms in a circular desert 
Weaving with contagion of putrescent embraces 
On dissolving bone, in an out the movement 
Until the chain broke and I was left 
Under the single eye above the desert.’’ 

Harry and Agatha alternately use compound imagery drawn from human 
body, nature and shadow to Intensify the supernatural atmosphere crea¬ 
ted in the play. Agatha uses hospital imagery to suggest the Idea that 
there is room for recovery from the spiritual malise. 

As Harry narrates his mystical journey—the spiritual pilgrimmage to the 
land of the heart's desire in which he comes to have communion with 
his spiritual mother, Agatha, he makes use of elemental nature and 
primitive animal imagery; 

To and fro, dragging my feet 

Among inner shadows in the smoky wilderness. 

Trying to avoid the clasping branches 
And the giant lizard. To and fro. 

Until the chain breaks. 

The chain breaks. 

The wheel stops, and the noise of machinery 
And the desert is cleared, under the judicial sun 
Of the final eye, and the awful evacuation 
Cleanses. 

* ♦ ♦ 

0 my dear you walked through the little door 
And I ran to meet you in the rose garden.’® 

Harry feels immediately 'after his communion with nis spiritual mother, 
a sense of liberation. He becomes apprehensive of the presence of the 
Furies as Eumenides—as good angels bearing the message of his 
freedom. Hence a sense of expectation and suspense fill the mind 
of Harry. 

Eliot presents a vivid picture of this state of Harry's mind with aesthetic 
imagery which is concerned with imaginary seeing : 
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Do you feel a kind of stirring underneath the air ? 

Do you ? don't you 7 a communication, a scent 
Direct to the brain . but not just as before. 

Not quite like, not the same...'''’ 

As the Eumenides appear in the empty embrasure and Agatha in a 
somnabular fashion replaces them she utters almost a sort of chant in 
which she has resort to nature imagery which symbolizes a metaphysical 
idea ; 

In an accidental bed 
Or under an elder tree 
According to the phase 
Of the determined moon 
A curse is like a child, formed 
To grow to maturity : 

Accident is design 
And design is accident 
In a cloud of unknowing. 

0 my child, my curse, 

You shall be fulfilled : 

The knot shall be unknotted 
And the crooked made straight.®® 

Harry's concluding speech in The Family Reunion is interspersed with 
nature and idea-images. In fact the protagonist is here able to creat a 
metaphysical and supernatural atmosphere with the aid of these images. 
To the worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation, 

A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

The heat of the sun and the icy vigil 
A care over lives of humble people. 

The lesson of ignorance of incurable diseases. 

Such things are possible. It is love and terror 
Of what waits and wants me, and will not let me fall.®^ 

The gradual transmutation of Harry's personal fear or guilt consciousness 
into the spiritual feeling of renunciation at the' instance of the supern¬ 
atural forces is carefully traced through the intelligent association of 
images. What was formerly a nightmarish experience to Harry, new 
with his self-discovery comes to be the source of spiritual inspiration. 

In the concluding scene of the play Eliot has resort to domestic 
imagery to describe the uneasy relationship between Amy and her hus¬ 
band : 

What of humiliation. 

Of the chilly pretences in the silent bedroom, 
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Forcing sons upon an unwilling father ?“ 

Out of her sense of desperation and feeling of loneliness Amy breaks out 
into a pitiful cry. But she chooses to express her feelings in a domestic 
and household imagery: 

An old woman alone in a damned house. 

I will let the walls crumble. Why should I worry 
To keep the files on the roof combat the endless weather, 

Resist the wind ? fight with increasing taxes 
And unpaid rents and tithes ? nourish investments 
With wakeful nights and patient calculations 
With the solicitor, the broker agent ?®* 

Since Amy lives in the closed world of her narrow domestic sphere, her 
statements in the last scene mostly confessional, are couched in familiar 
domestic imagery. 

But Agatha's prophetic statements, are, in contrast with those of Amy's, 
presented in spherical and geographical images i 
Harry has crossed the frontier 

Beyond which safety and danger have a different meaning. 

Or 

You and, 

My dear, may very meett again 

In our wanderings in the neutral territory 

Between two worlds.«® 

In the interesting dialogue between Agatha and Mary which comes at 
the end of the play, an intertexture of domestic and nature imagery opens 
up before our eyes a weird mystical world. In fact, the final prayer of 
Agatha has something of the ritual incantation about it and holds the 
audiedce rapt under the spell of a primitive charm. This, beyond doubt, 
illustrates Eliot's art of transfiguring the commonplace reality with the 
help of an intertexture of imagery in poetry. 

IV 

Unlike Murder in the Cathedra! and The Family Reunion, The 
Cocktail Party is very much sparse of images (they occur in situations 
which call for a symbolic extension of meaning or differentiation of 
levels of experience). Reilly and Julia two significant characters of the 
play, who constitute a sort of spiritual brotherhood (rather, a Christian 
association) frequently use images to articulate their feelings. 
In fact, the significance of their utterances, and the« elevation of 
their experiences are manifest in the rich array of images in which 
they choose to express their ideas. Compared to their language, the 
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speeches of other characters become conspicuous by the absence or 
paucity of such images. Thus a differentiation of ievels of experence is 
attained with the introduction of such images as bring out the moments 
of intense experience. 

The general pattern of the images used in this play is, as in other plays, 
an intertexture of domestic and idea-images interspersed with nature 
images. Animal images occur in situations which are devised to throw 
into relief the commonplace and vulgar attitude to life (or even bestiality) 
which stands in contrast with the religious attitude (or spirituality)’ of the 
initiated characters (rather, the Christian characters) of the play. Since 
it is, in a way, a play of Christian conversion addressed to the Broadway 
people Eliot takes every possible precaution to space the images at 
proper places in the drama. Commenting on the scheme of images 
in a typical passage of the play, Denis Donoghue broadly classifies the 
imagery into two groups : domestic or Christian : He says : 

The Christian images arise naturally from the situation; The 
domestic details are so authentic that they support the Christian 
references without strain. It is easy to understand therefore, 
why a secular or neutral audience would accept such a passage, 
complete with its Christian terms.^" 

This account of Eliot's imagery (in Act I scene 2) holds good of the 
entire scheme of images in the play. Denis Donoghue further elaborates 
on the structural pattern of images when ha points out that ^'Eliot's basic 
procedure is one by which neutral images are exposed to the danger of 
picking up a specifically Christian infection.''^'^ 

William Arrowsmith says that the main images of The CocktaU Party 
are broadly those involving sight and blindness, light and darkness. In 
support of this contention, he refers to such passages as Julia's "I must 
have left my glasses here And I simply can't see a thing without them", 
or Celia's "I can see you at last as a human being", and Reilly's "And 
mo bein' the One-Eyed Riley" etc. 

Denis Donoghue considers this imagery of vision as a very important 
feature of Eliot's new technique of developing the theme of spiritual 
progress. 

But both Arrowsmith and Donoghue fail to take into account Eliot's 
art of differentiating, the various levels of experience by which he is able 
to create a sort of congenial atmosphere for willing suspension of disbe¬ 
lief. Eliot relies on the evocative power of images which transmutes 
the everyday world of reality into a weird, uncanny world of experience. 
This is ably demonstrated In the opening scene of the «play. The familiar 
drawing room setting of the Chamberiaynes' London fiat puts on an a 
1 
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rather different look as the audience listens to the Unidentified Guest 
who chooses to express his sense ol ]|)prehension of the unforeseen 
events forcing upon men, in an idea-image which is suggestive of the 
supernatural influence to which our everyday life is at times liable to be 
exposed : 

Let me, therefore, remain the stranger. 

But let me tell you, that to approach the stranger 
Is to invite the unexpected, release a new force 
Or let the genie out of the bottle. 

It is to start a train of events 
Beyond your control, 

The same idea occurs in another passage of the play in which the 
Unidentified Guest tries to acquaint Edward with our passive role in life : 
When you've dressed for a party 
And are going downstairs, with everything about you 
Arranged to support you in the role you have chosej; 

Then sometimes, when you come to the bo|to£ 

There is one step more than your feet expect^ 

And you come down with a jolt. Just for a moment 

You have the experience of being an object 

At the mercy of a malevolent staircase 

In going to bed in the nursing home, 

in talking to the matron, yon are still the subject. 

The centre of reality. But stretched on the table. 

You are a piece of furniture in a repair shop 

For all those who surround you the masked actors.^* 

Apparently the staircase imagery (rather the domestic imagery) and the 
hospital imagery (the most favourite imagery of T. S. Eliot) throw into 
relief man's passive role in life in the presence of some unpredictable 
forces. Such a concept is bound to prepare the audience for the spiritual 
progression in the action of the play, in fact, the Unidentified Guest 
speaks of the i mportance of spiritual knowledge in an idea image: 

Most of the time we take ourselves for granted. 

As we have to, and live on a little knowledge. 

About ourselves as we were, who are you now ? 

You don't know any more than I do. 

But rather less. You are nothing but a set 
Of obsolete responses. The one nothing to do 
Is to do nothing "Wait".*® 

in the second scene of Act I of The CockteU Party Eliot makes an 
effective use of the idea imagery to reveal Edward's instinct for abstract 
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thinking, his awareness of his own mediocrity and of the metaphysical 
influence bn his life : 

Only the happiness of knowing 

That the misery does not feed on the ruins of loveliness. 

That the tedium is not the residue of ecstasy. 

I see that my life was determined long ago 
And that the struggle to escape from it 
Is only a make believe, a pretence 
That what is, is not, or could be changed.”* 

In direct contrast with this imagery comes the animal imagery in the 
speech of Celia which aims at reducing Edward's portrait into one of 
wretchedness (or bestiality). 

What I heard was only the noise of an insect 

Cry, endless, meaningless, inhuman-- 

You might have made it by scraping your legs together— 

Or however grassophers do it. I looked. 

And listened for your heart, your blood. 

And saw only a bootle the size of a man 
With nothing more inside it than what comes out 
When you tread on a beetle.”* 

In a striking imagery of violence in Act I scene 3, the Unidentified Guest, 
in fact, tells Edward not to indulge in animal fury when Lavinia is restor¬ 
ed to him : "Don't strangle each other with knotted memories"** 

Though Eliot makes use of the machine imagery in the same scene 
to reveal Lavinia's acceptance of the supernatural influence : 

I don't know why. But it seems to me that yesterday 
I started some machine, that goes on working. 

And i canont stop it; no, its not like a machine 
Or if it's a machine, someone else is running it. 

But who ? somebody is always interfering... 

I don't feel free...and yet I started it...”^ 
he is back again with the animal imagery to bring to light the element 
of bestiality that stands in the way of any true understanding between 
the husband and the wife : 

So here we are again. Back in the trap. 

With only one difference, perhaps—we can fight each other. 
Instead of each taking his corner of the cage.”* 

The uneasy human relationship between Edward and Lavinia throws 
into relief the futility of narrow domestic life which is circumstribed by 
bestiality. In an intertexture of domestic and animal Images Edward's 
speech pinpoints the evil of the gross ego^centric life which deprives 
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men of happiness: 

What devil left the door on the latch 

For these doubts to enter ? And then you came back, you 

The angel of destruction—just as I fell sure. 

In a moment, at your touch, there is nothing but ruin. 

0 God, what have I done ? The python. The Octopus.®® 

Earlier in the play with the help of prison imagery Eliot drives home the 
idea that Hell is nothing short of one's narrow self. 

In Act ii the moral crisis of Celia is vividly brought out in the idea 
imagery that describes the ecstasy of one without desire, and her 
spiritual anguish : 

I have thought at moments that the ecstasy is real 
Although those who experience it may have no reality 
For what happened is remembered like a dream 
In which one is exalted by intensity of loving 
In the spirit, a vibration of delight 
Without desire, for desire is fulfilled 
In the delight of loving. A state one does not know 
When awake. But what, or whom I loved. 

Or what in me was loving, I do not know 
And if that is ail meaningless, I want to be cured 
Of a craving for something I cannot find 
And the shame of never finding it.®^ 

But to keep the audience informed of the background to this spiritual 
yearning Reilly described in domestic imagery the horror of everyday life : 
They do not repine ; 

Are contented with the morning that separates 
And with the evening that brings together 
For casual talk before the fire 

Two peopie who know they do not understand each other. 
Breeding children whom they do not understand 
And who will never understand them.®® 

Reilly employs idea imagery to describe the twofold ways of living he 
prescribes to his patients : 

Each way means loneliness—and communion. 

Both ways avoid ihe final desolation 
Of solitude in the phantasmal world 
Of imagination shuffling memories and desires.®® 

The importance of understanding in life, which is the veryj^asis of family 
happiness is held by Reiliy to be the basis of any spiritual adventure : 

To the stale food mouldering in the larder. 
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The stale thoughts mouldering In their mind. 

Each unable to disguise his own meanness 
From himself, because it is known to the other. 

It's not knowledge of the mutual treachery 

But the knowledge that the other understands the motive 

Mirror to mirror, reflecting vanity.*®® 

Since Lavinia and Edward make a clean breast of their failings to the 
psychiatrist, Julia tells Reilly that they should take some sort of risk to 
help them to a new beginning. In this context, she uses dress imagery 
to commnnicate her feelings : 

All we could do was to give them the chance 

And now, when they are stripped naked to their souls 

And can choose, whether to put on proper costumes 

Or huddle quickly into new disguises 

They have, for the first time, somewhere to start from. * ® ‘ 

But to communicate her feelings about Celia and her sense of appre¬ 
hension about her spiritual pilgrimmage Julia has recourse to complex 
nature and idea imagery : 

She will pass between the scolding hills 

Through the valley of derision, like a child sent on an errand 

In eagerness and patience.^®’' 

With the ritual incantation of the libation ceremony (that takes place in 
the psychiatrist's consulting room in London) in which Julia, Alex and 
Reilly join in a Chorus a supernatural atmosphere is slowly induced into 
the play. Here nature imagery predominates and intensifies the feeling 
of other apprehension : 

Reilly Let them build the .hearth 

Under the protection of the stars 
Alex. Let them place a chair each side of it. 

Julia May the holy ones watch over the roof 

May the moon herself influence the bed (they drink) 

Alex The words for those who go upon a Journey 

Reilly Protector of travellers i. 

Bless the Road. 

Alex Watch over her in the desert 

Watch over her in ihe mountain 
Watch over her in the labyrinth 
Watch over her by the quicksand. 

Julia Protect her from the voices 

Protect her from the visions 
Protect her in the tumult 
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Protect her in the silence. 

Perhaps the most suggestive picture of Celia haunted by the supernatural 
forces is offered by Reilly towards the end of the play in a neat image : 
When I first met Miss Coplestone, in this room, 

I saw the image, standing behind her chair. 

Of a Celia Coplestone whose face showed the astonishment 
Of the first five minutes after a violent death.^"^ 

But Eliot has missed no opportunity to rationalize this experience for 
the realistic theatre by offering indirectly an apology for his individual 
mode of presentation : 

If this strains your credulity, Mrs. Chamberlayne, 

I ask you only to entertain the suggestion 
That a sudden intuition, in certain minds, 

May tend to express itself at once in a picture.'^ 

That in a way is the key to Eliot's art of presentation of the religions 
emotion (or the supernatural elements) in the realistic theatre by means 
of images. 


V 

in his eagerness to bring the verse medium of his plays close to the 
idiom of everyday speech, Eliot has scrupulously avoided the use of 
imagery in The Confidential Clerk. Save for a few images (not exceeding 
even a dozen) the play is almost devoid of imagery. Nevertheless, 
even in the limited context, the recurring imagery in the drama which is 
drawn from garden or nature, is highly significant. 

The garden-imagery is by far the most significant imagery in Eliot's 
drama. To him, the garden is the symbol of the old-world bliss or 
ecstasy of which we have only occasional glimpses. As a matter of 
fact Eliot's garden-imagery is a reminder of the great Biblical episode 
of Adam and Eve's banishment from the garden of Eden. What Eliot's 
garden-imagery suggests is that the lost world of innocence, now 
denied to men, can be only an esoteric experience to those who want 
to retreat occasionally into the land of the heart's desire. But that ideal 
land-the land of wish fulfilment can be experienced in the work-a-day 
world by such sincere souls (or Christians) as Eggerson whose garden 
meets the requirements of both the worlds—the ideal as well as the real. 
Hence, Colby speaks approvingly of Eggersons' garden. 

Well, he retires to his garden-literally. 

And also in the same sense that I retire to mine. 

But he doesn't fell alone there. And when he comes out 
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He has marrows, or beetroot or peas...for Mrs. Eggerson.^<** 

Of Eliot's use of garden-ipfiagery in this play and elsewhere, Carol 
Smith offers an interesting account: 

"Eliot used the image of the garden to represent the escape into 
ecstasy as early as the "hyacinth girl" passage in The Waste land and 
later in “Ash Wednesday” and “Burnt Norton, It also appears in Harry's 
rose-garden in The Family Reunion and in the magic forest where Celia 
seeks a lost treasure in The Cocktail Party. In Eliot's Latest play. 
The Eder Statesman, the setting for Lord Claverton's mastery of the past 
through love is the sanatorium's garden of memory, in Eliot's early 
uses of this image his emphasis was on the transitory and even illusory 
fleeting and dim quality of remembered bliss, and he frequently 
portrayed the experience of ecstasy in sexual terms. This, the poet 
implied, was all that humanity had salvaged from the 'Original Garden' 
of Eden where physical love and spiritual love were not separated and 
sexual and rehgious fertility were one. it is indicative of a significant 
change in Eliot's view of religious experience that whereas earlier the 
garden of remembered bHss was opposed to the experience of everyday 
living, in The Confidential Clerk the earlier secret rose garden is rejected 
by Colby in favour of the totality of Eggerson's garden, where God 
walks among the vegetables. The rose has become "marrows, or 
beetroot, or peas" and. while less exotic, the products of the new garden 
are more useful in satisfying the needs of everyday existence. In The 
Confidential Clerk the garden image is also used to differentiate those 
characters who can discover a sense of selfhood which will allow au 
integration of religious and secular experience from those characters 
who cannot. B. Kaghan and Lucasta have no private gardens and must 
depend on others to give them their roles in life. Sir Claude and Lady 
Elizabeth possess private gardens in which they can escape from the 
rest of their existence in order to find a temporary order and meaning. 
Only Eggerson has a garden which satisfies the needs of both realms 
simultaneously."*®^ 

The shift from the earlier rose-garden imagi to the image drawn from 
the vegetable garden, (as pointed out by Carol Smith) undoubtedly, 
bears out the transition in the religious attitude of T.S. Eliot, so far as 
the problem of communication is concerned. In order to approximate 
the world of reality to that of the religious experience Eliot upholds the 
notion of a totality of experience which integrates the secular into the 
religious. Hence, Colby speaks of the unreality of his twofold existence: 
of the one in the garden and the other outside it. 

What I mean is, my garden is no less unreal to me 
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Than the world outside it. If you have two lives 
Which have nothing whatever to do with each Other- 
Well, they're both unreal. But for Eggerson 
His garden is part of one single world.^^^* 

When Lucasta seeks clarification on the issue, Colby Straight forwardly 
says that the true religious experience will have made the secular life all 
the more acceptable to him : 

If I were religious, God would walk in my garden 
And that would make the world outside it real 
And acceptable, lthink.‘®’ 

What, in fact, Eliot's garden-imagery suggests or even actualizes is that 
''religion must bo primarily a matter of behaviour and habit must bo 

integrated with its social life.Though only sparingly used this 

garden-imagery (i.e. Eggersons garden) proves to be an effective dramatic 
device for making the religious experience acceptable to the secular or 
the commercial theatre. 


VI 

In his final bid to woo the audience of the commercial theatre Eliot 
comes to bo very much preoccupied with the problem of maintaing 
the verisimilitude of realistic plays In the surface action of his last plays. 
In which the versemedium closely follows the idiom of everyday peech. 
Consequently, the formal beauty of Imagery comes to be very much 
conspicuos by its sparseness jn the dramatic poetry of the present play. 
Nevertheless, Eliot exploits the resources of imagery in unfolding the 
theme and characterization of the play, which, within its narrow compass 
of the restricted use of images caters to the demand of the naturalistic 
theatre. The most significant image of the play Is drawn from tlie 
mirror, which, the dramatist suitably employs to recall the associations 
of Lord Claverton'$ shady past. In fact Frederico Gomez, an old 
associate of Lord Claverton's buried past projects the cross-currents 
of his inner thoughts in the mirror imagery :— 

The worst kind of failure, in my opinion. 

Is the man who has to keep on pretending to himself 
That he's a succe8s--4he man who in the morning 
Has to make up his face before he looks in the mirror''' 

Again : You'll be afraid of whispers. 

The reflection in the mirror of the face behind you. 

The ambiguous smile, the distant salutation. 

The sudden silence when you enter the smoking room."* 

To be continued^ 
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SHAKESPEARE IN 18 TH CENTURY 

GERMANY 


PRANAB GHOSH 

In order to understand the position of Shakespeare in 18th century 
Germany we are to go back a little in the previous century i. e. the 
Baroque age. The most famous dramatist of this age was Andreas 
Gryphius (1616—1664) whose fame as a lyricist had crossed the bound¬ 
aries of Germany. 

As a young man he experienced the horrors of the Thirty Years' War 
(1618—1648) which devastated Germany to such an extent that its 
population diminished from sixteen or seventeen millions to four millions. 
Gryphius had a wide and comprehensive education. He travelled 
through France, Holland and Italy and thereby came to know Western 
Europe. The six years which he had spent in Holland had made a man 
and poet of him. Here he was acquainted with the Renaissance poet 
and dramatist Joost Van den Vondei (died in 1679). Gryphius was 
deeply influenced by Shakespeare, by this Dutch dramatist, by Jesuit 
drama and by Seneca. 

The horrors of the war left its traces on all his creative activities. The 
tragic undertone of his poetry showed itself in a dark affliction ; life 
was to him a passing away, a gloomy existence and a premonition of 
death hovers over his best songs, odes and sonnets. 

The dramas of Gryphius also have a playroom between heaven and 
earth. For the dialogue of his politicai-historical tragedy he selected the 
Alexandrine, the verse of the French classical tragedy whose predo¬ 
minance in German literature could be found till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Leo Arminius Carolus Stuardus,, Cardenio and 
Celinde, Catherina Van Georgien and Herr Peter Squentz are some of his 
best known dramas. According to the example of the French classical 
drama he tried to preserve wherever possible the Three Unities. 

In all, Gryphius wrote about fourteen dramatic works, which were in 
his time nothing more than dramas-to-be-read (Lesedramen). For only 
a few pieces were actually staged by students and his admirers, it is in 
the comedies that he sometimes gave evidences of Shakespearean art. 

In his comparative study, Shakespeare and Ardreas Gryph (1741) 
Johann Elias Schlegei praised this German dramatist as a great poet but 
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at the same time censured his crude way of writing, his word connec¬ 
tions and the artistic effects which could be noticed only occasionally. 
One will not totally agree with what Schlegei wrote, but the fact remains 
that the influence of Shakespeare on German dramatists of no less 
standing than Gryphius could be noticed even in the Baroque age. 

The man who predominated the German literary world till the middle 
of the 18th century was Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700—1766). 
He was born near Konigsberg ; in 1730 he became a teacher in Phiilo- 
sophy and Poesy and in 1734 was designated as Professor in Logic and 
Metaphysics. As an ardent follower of Wolffian Enlightenment 
Philosophy he attacked Baroque pompousness and recommended the 
poet to imitate the writers of classical antiquity, as it survived in the 
classical French literature. In many respects he followed the French 
poet and critic Micalas BoHeau ( 1636—1711 ), the “Legislator of 
Parnassus", who was also the self-appointed codifier of the literary rules 
and practices of the Golden Age of French Classical literature (1680—85). 
Following the poetics of Boileau,Gottsched in his Versuch EinerKritsichen 
Dichtkunst (1730) set down the principles of a new rational poetry ; its 
duty is to teach, to educate, to provide virtuous thoughts and to describe 
nature ; its strong regularity admits of no phantasy and exulting feeling, 
its rules in particular (unity of place, time and action in drama, use of 
Alexandrine) are deduced from the French classical dramas, Gottsched 
looked upon these dramas as models which he wanted to introduce 
on the German stage-through translations and imitations. However one 
may now disagree with him, one has to recognise his organising talent 
which was effective on two fields. He laid down rules for the cultivation 
of a correct, clear written German. He cleared the theatre of the Punch 
type of plays, of impromptu ones as well as of bloody dreadfulness. A 
short resume of the condition of the German stage will make the contri¬ 
bution of Gottsched clear. 

Drama and theatre in Germany degenerated and served only as objects 
of enjoyment for the mob. By the end of the sixteenth century there 
came up a ciass of professional actors as English theatre troupes came to 
Germany and performed the dramas of Shakespeare in a very clumsy way. 
In the seventeenth century the German wandering troupes were formed. 
In the suburbs they performed In a very horrid way pieces of historical- 
political content, a speciality of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
stage; in unmannerly intermezzoes. Punch or Pickelhaering played their 
parts. The actors were looked down upon by the public and avoided as 
something disreputable. 

Gottsched overcame the prejudice against the theatre in his moral 
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desire to improve and to teach. In reforming the stage he succeeded in 
removing the rough tone of the stage. In this he was supported by his 
wjfe, Mrs. Adelgrunde (born Kuimus) who translated the comedies of 
Moliere.and by the famous actress Caroline Neubar.Xhe ov/ner of a theatre 
troupe. He recovered for the stage its seriousness and honour,but in a one¬ 
sided and closely moralising art. Gottsched wanted only reason,only reflec¬ 
tion and misjudged that the rationalism of the French classic was not 
just a mechanical regular movement; It was for the French the natural and 
unaffected expression of their being. Gottsched ruled absolutely for 
about two decades the German literary world till Lessing appeared. 

It was Lessing who seriously propagated Shakespearean drama as the 
model for the German stage. With Lessing (1729-1781) the German 
writer became a European figure, who equally with Voltaire or Diderot, 
Dryden or Shaftesbury has played a part in the literary and cultural history 
of Europe. He led German literature out of its provincial plain over the 
German plateau to a European standard. With his appearance, German 
literature began to be interesting also for the Occident, in the history of 
Gorman Enlightenment Lessing was for at least two decades the most 
recognised spiritual powe<1 

The qualities of his personality help him to perform his historical 
mission : courage, will and understanding characterise the man and his 
work. Struggle Is his life element. He understands literature as nothing 
other than "litterature engagee", not as an end in itself or V art pour V 
art. His will is again will for Truth ; in all practicable ways he searches 
for it in art, philosophy and theology. His will is also the endeavour of an 
educator to promote the good of the human race. And for this 
every good means is suitable to him. The theatre, a high school for 
education, becomes a tribune, an auditorium to him. He modernises the 
old (the Virginia—destiny of Emilia Galotti or the Medea—tragedy of 
"Miss Sarah Sampson"), actualises historical events of the past (the 
Enlightenment idea of tolerance of Nathan or catches at the full human 
life of the present (in the comedy of Minna Von Barnhelm. 

The contribution of Lessing to German drama was captivating in many 
respects. What lay before him when he set about the fretting work to 
become an Aristotle, i. e. the dramatic law-giver of the modern times, to 
some extent also Corneille-Racine-Moliere and Shakespeare of Germany 7 
i'here were the models of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. There 
were the dramas of the Middle Ages. Then came the age of Shakespeare 
and Lope de Vega and finally the age of the great contemporaries, Voltaire 
and Diderot. Mot all these were known to him. Of the great theatres 
of the Middle Ages he hardly knew anything, and Lope de Vega, TIrso de 
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Molina and Calderon, the spirit of the Spanish theatres remained foreign 
to him. It is with the French dramatists, against whom he played off 
Shakespeare, that his course of development as dramatist and critique lay 
closely tied together. With the classicists Corneille and Racine he went 
back to the ancients. But he saw and experienced them anew and 
impulsively and discovered thereby, as the result of his long standing 
investigation, the significance of Sophocles as a valid model of dramatic 
technique and of artistic criterion Finally he went with Voltaire a long 
way which led to the discovery of Shakespeare. 

In 1759, together with his friends Nicolai and Mendelssohn, Lessing 
edited Briefe die neuste litertor betreffend. In the famous 17th Litera- 
turbrief (Feb. 16,1759) he vehemently attacked Gottsched because he 
introduced a Frenchified theatre in Germany. Lessing wrote, "No one, 
the authors [ of another journal ] say, 'will deny that the German stage 
has to thank Professor Gottsched for a greater part of its initial develop¬ 
ment. I am this nobody, I deny it point-blank". He further wrote, "And 
to decide the matters according to the example of the ancients, Shakes¬ 
peare is a far greater tragic poet than Corneille, though Corneille knew 
the Ancients very well and Shakespeare scarcely at all. Corneille comes 
closer to them in mechanical contrivance, but Shakespeare in the essen¬ 
tial. After Oedipus of Sophocles there is no book in the world which 
has more power over our passion than Othello, King Lear, Hamlet", 
Beyond this Lessing however does not give any reason for the superiority 
of Shakespeare's plays. 

The National Theatre of Germany was founded in 1767 in Hamburg. 
Lessing was invited there as a dramaturgist. He continued the defence 
of Shakespeare in his Hamburgische Dramaturgie ( 1767--1769 ). This 
work has become a model of theatre criticism in Germany. While giving 
examples of French tragedy, Lessing refers to the fact that the French 
poetic tradition has wrongly understood its law-giver Aristotle, above 
all in his law of the Three Unities of time, place and action. Aristotle 
did not demand slavishly that the action of a piece has to be performed 
in the same place and within twenty-four hours. Fundamentally, he 
demanded the unity of action which is to be based on the unity of 
characters. The French tragedy does not offer the inner forming of 
action out of the characters, rather the English drama does. The genius 
of Shakespeare realises instinctively the true laws of poesy ; his dramas 
would fulfil the demands of Aristotle in inspiring fear and sympathy in 
the sense that we also feel ourselves tied to the fate represented in the 
drama and through the living participation in the life of tl]^ hero we are 
inwardly purified. 
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Johann Gottfried Herder (1744—1803 ) took the cue from Lessing 
Unfortunately, Herder's name is not much known in this respect. 
Although Lessing had drawn the attention of the Germans to Shake¬ 
speare, it was the highly gifted sensibility af Herder that made them aware 
of the unique creative power and greatness of Shakespeare. As it is 
already known, it was Herder who coined the term volkslied (Folk song). 
He differentiated between folk-poetry and literary poetry. Under literary 
poetry he understood those which came not from the heart but from the 
head at a later date when people became civilized. By folk-poetry he 
designated that which was a matter of the heart, full of primitive feeling, 
power of imagination and harmony, which blossomed at best in the 
early ages of the people. For deep in the soul of the folk slumber the 
Creative Powers, since poetic art is a gift^of the folk ( voelkerabe ), not 
a private property of some finely built men. Under literary poetry he 
counted the works of Homer, the Hebraic poesy of the Bible, Ossian and 
the works of Shakespeare. He was considerably influenced by Percy's 
Reliques and Macpherson's Ossian and started collecting folk-songs of 
almost ail the nations of Europe. He translated some of the songs of 
Shakespeare because lie wanted to include them in his very famous 
book Die stimmen der voelker in liedern. Shakespeare as a lyric poet 
appealed to his mind most. 

The name of Shakespeare occurs very often in the works of Herder. 
In one of his essays. Von aehniicekeiv der mittlern engiischen und 
deutschea dichtkunst (1777 ), Herder has put the question, "Why do 
we not have any Shakespeare and Spenser ?...! only say this much : if 
we had at least collected the pieces (of folk-poetry ) out of which 
observations or usefulness of art would result—but where are they 7 
The Englishmen—with what zeal they have collected their old songs and 
melodies, printed and re-printed, used and read". In another place he 
writes, "Our classical literature is a bird of Paradise, so coloured, so nice, 
so soaring, and without foothold on the German soil." 

In another of his essays 'Shakespeare' (1773) he writes of a most char¬ 
acteristic performance, a lyrical rhapsody rather than a piece of criticism. 
It begins with a grand vision of Shakespeare "sitting high on the top of 
a rock, at his feet storm, thunder and the roaring of the sea, but his head 
in the rays of heaven." His aim is not to heap criticisms, "but to explain, 
to feel as he Is..." The question of the Three Unities is then done away 
with by historical argument: ''In Greece the drama originated as it 
could not originate in the North. In Greece was what cannot be in the 
North...Therefore the drama of Sophocles and that of Shakespeare are 
two things which from a certain point of view hardly have the name 
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in common"...''As is already known, genius is more than philosophy, 
and a creator is a completely different thing than an analyst: so it was 
a mortal endowed with divine power who produced the same effect 
fear and sympathy In the most different treatment....Shakespeare found 
no chorus, but only puppet shows and chronicle plays ! he formed* out 
of these...the beautiful creation which stands and lives before us ! He 
found no simple folk character or character of the fatherland rather a 
multiplicity of stands, ways of living, ideas, peoples and languages...he 
formed stands and men, peoples and languages, kings and fools, fools 
and kings to a beautiful whole." 

In this connection it will be interesting to note the important transla¬ 
tions of Shakespeare's works, done in the 18th century. Christopher 
Martin A/Vieland was probably the first one who translated between 1762 
and 1766 the works of Shakespeare, of which twenty two were In prose 
and one was in verse. It is through this translation that Herder, Goethe 
and Schiller read the works of Shakespeare for the first time. Herder's 
translation of Shakespeare's songs appeared in the third book of his 
monumental work on folk-song sometime in 1788/1789. Gottfried August 
Buerger (1747-1794), the famous writer of ballads, 'translated Macbeth'. 
It was commenced some time in 1777 at the request of the famous actor 
Schroeder who wanted to stage it in Hanover, but it was published in 
1784. Another important translation of Shakespeare came from the 
hands of Eschenburg, a thorough scholar and an expert on Shakespeare. 
But he was too mnch of a scholar to be able to render in poetic German 
the artistic gift of Shakespeare. It is probably not known to many that 
Schiller also translated AfacZref/? at the turn of the century. On 14th 
April 1800 It was staged with great success In the Weimar Court 
theatre. In praise of It Koerner wrote,''Of the spirit of the original one 
can have no better living picture than through this translation." 

Schiller and Goethe did write about Shakespeare. But that is a 
matter for another article. 



CROSS-CURRENTS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH DRAMA IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 


SUDESHNA CHAKRAVARTI 

The romantic movement came late to France, after England had already 
seen two generations of romantic poets. Victor Hugo, whose preface 
to Cromwell was considered to be the manifesto of this school, just 
as Gautier's preface to Mademoiselle de Maupin later became the 
manifesto of the "Art for Art's sake" movement, launched his attacks 
against his predecessors almost aggressively. He often evoked writers 
across the Channel in support of his position, and became, in his turn, 
the subject of admiring or sceptical English criticism. 

Hugo devoted an important part of his literary criticism to English 
literature. He expressutl his admiration for Scott, analyzing in detail 
many of his works. He wrote an article on Byron, on the occasion of 
the latter's death. He even bestowed high (and, as it seems to us, 
unmerited) praise on Moore's Lalla Rookh. To him, these writers 
seemed, above all, representatives of the romantic movement, One could 
not, Hugo stated, continue the literature of the seventeenth century in 
the post-Revolution era. The "classicist" critics attacked Moore simply 
for disregarding their arbitrary rules, but without giving concrete reasons 
as to why he should not have done so. If the image of classicism was 
the deity who serenely presided over the cosmos, Byron was like Satan 
who drew many stars after him, in his fall. Even the laughter of Byron, 
a satirist of the romantic age, differed from the laughter of Voltaire. 
"Voltaire had not suffered'. As for Shakespeare, he had hardly any 
equals, except Homer and the Bible. These three marked the cultural 
epochs of world history. Hugo's book on Shakespeare marks a great 
departure from the eighteenth century French critics who could see 
little value in this dramatist. What was more, Hugo seemed to have 
used Shakespeare'^as a weapon in his own battle of the theatre against 
neo-classical norms. Everyone knows the difference between the 
Elizabethan "romantic" drama, with its relatively ioose structure and 
mingling of genres and the neo-classical theatre, observing strictly the 
rules of unity and keeping ail the physical action off-stage. Needless 
to say, one method could not be considered superior to another and 
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the fidelity to self-imposed laws did not restrain the genius of Corneille 
and Racine, any more than the absence of such rules lessened the 
Elizabethan achievement. Nevertheless, in France of the eighteen- 
thirties, passions were roused to a fever point by the classic-romantic 
battle. When Hugo in his play, Hernani, almost presented a battia on 
the stage, thus breaking the time-honoured conventions, the "battle 
of Hernani" did not remain confined to the stage. And in all this, he 
considered himself a follower, though not an imitator, of the deeper 
values of the Shakespearean theatre. In his fight against one ancestral 
tradition, he tried to enlist the support of another, choosing his allies 
among his literary predecessors. He declared boldly that his mission 
was to lead the theatre (and literature in general) from, artificial to 
"natural" emotions. Certainly, the "battle of books" was taken seriously 
at this period. Musset, writing in 1838, stated that classical drama 
had gone so much out of fashion, that its revival was greeted as a 
prodigy. It was on Hugo that Musset bestowed the honour of having 
"scaled the breach". 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the young Hugo, starting his career 
as a dramatist, should have turned to models other than the neo-classical 
one. The stream of Corneille and Racine was becoming dry, Voltaire 
had not been their equal, and after Voltaire there was hardly any 
tragedy writer of note. If one is to judge by contemporary plays that 
Hugo himself reviewed, tragedy hardly rose above the level of pastiche. 
Hugo might well have thought that an alternative scheme was needed 
to get rid of this sterility. He maintained the Alexandrine, the traditi¬ 
onal vehicle of French drama, especially tragedy, but defiantly disreg¬ 
arded the Unities and deliberately brought action on the stage, even if 
this was not strictly required for the purpose of the story. Whereas 
the neo-classical tragedy discarded all irrelevant diversions, moving 
with rigorous intensity and concentration and breathless speed towards 
the inevitable doom, Hugo followed Shakespeare in mingling graveyard 
scenes with Jests. Thus, there are highly comic interludes in Ruy 
Bias, Hernani and Cromwell perhaps, can be enjoyed only if it is 
read as a comedy. Hugo attributed his own iiterary preferences not 
only to the Elizabethans but to Miiton as weii. In an amusing scene in 
Cromwell, Rochester tries to teach "taste" to a Milton who is 
something of a self-projection by Hugo. Hugo's Esmerelda is marked 
by the iiterary influence of Scott's Fenella, as well as Goethe's Mignone. 
And perhaps the Cromwell of Hugo, "at once regicide and king", hero 
and charlatan, derives some of his traits from the Cromwell '^of Scott's 
Woodstock. 
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Yet Hugo Is not really successful as a dramatist, and his tragedies 
cannot be compared with those of Shakespeare, his model, or even with 
the plays of the other Elizabethans. They fall far short of his own 
novels and poetry. ''Romantic" tragedy in France, though created 
partly under Elizabethan influence, never reached the Elizabethan heights 
. and remained something of a tour de force. Though Hugo invoked 
Shakespeare to justify his innovation, the clashing swords of Hernani 
lack the dramatic reality and necessity of Shakespearean duels. The 
"Cromwell" preface argues forcefully that Shakespeare was right in 
mingling the grotesque with the tragic, placing the grave-diggers beside 
Hamie, the apothecary beside Romeo and the witches beside Macbeth. 
But similar comic interludes in Hugo's drama—for instance, the drinking 
scene in "Ruy Bias", the hiding behind the cupboard in "Hernani"—only 
seem out of place and do not contribute to the tragic effect. The cloak 
and dagger play—some of it taken from Calderon, whom Hugo placed 
in the same school as Shakespeare—sometimes came close to melo¬ 
drama. Certainly a dramatist was free to disregard the ccnventional 
unities of the stage, but he had to observe the intellectual unity of 
action—something in which Hugo did not always follow Shakespeare. 
When a professor, told by a student that there was more action in Hugo 
than in Racine, replied "more bustle", he was unjust but not wholly 
wrong. Swinburne, though a fervent admirer of Hugo's drama, wrote a 
most amusing parody of "Marie Tudor". In’ fact, though Hugo often 
evokes the Renaissance with its splendours and gothic horrors, it never 
quite comes to life in his plays. His "Marie Tudor" makes the reign of 
that fanatical queen singularly colourless, and "Lucrezia Borgia", 
despite the prolification of poison and dagger, does not evoke the Italy 
of Shakespeare, Webster, Tourneur and Ford. 

The question remains, how far Hugo really understood and apprecia¬ 
ted Shakespeare and how far he merely took the latter for a symbol. 
Swinburne has commented on Shakespearean criticism by Hugo ; "To 
allow that it throws more light on the greatest genius of our own 
century than on the greatest genius of the age of Shakespeare is not to 
admit that it is not rich in valuable and noble contemplations or sugges¬ 
tions on the immediate subject .of Shakespeare's work; witness the 
admirably thoughtful and earnest remarks on Macbeth, the admirably pas¬ 
sionate and pathetic reflections on Lear". Without understanding Hugo 
as a critic, one can assert that his criticism was to ajgreat extent a vehicle 
to express his "meditations on the mission of art in the world, on the 
duly of human thought towards humanity..." Shakespeare was Hugo's 
chosen ally in his battle against the phiiistones of a stagnating classicism^ 

2 
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and also perhaps a standard to measure himself against. The Elizabethan 
influence came to him because he sought it, but in the vessel of French 
romantic drama, the old spirit took a different form. 

Romantic tragedy, or "drama" of this type seldom rose above the 
cloak and dagger level, for few could attain the goal that Hugo l^imself 
had failed to reach. But the Romantic movement in the theatre took 
another turn with a dramatist like Musset. The peculiar mixture of light 
sentimentality, irony, low-pitched but psychologically penetrating 
characterization, makes his plays survive, where the heroic drama of 
Hugo had failed. Musset was deeply interested in the Elizabethan 
theatre, and in an essay on the subject, argued forcefully that the 
Shakespearean and neo-classical principles were not incompatible, but 
complementary. Each could reach greatness in its own sphere. Neither 
should be judged by the pastiche, or feeble imitations, which it had 
inspired. Here Musset seems to admit implicitly that Romantic drama 
on the French stage had not been too successful. A bad melodrama 
made by imitating Calderon and Shakespeare does not prove anything 
any more than a stupid tragedy following the pattern of Corneille and 
Racine, and, if I was asked which of the two I would tolerate more 
willingly, I believe I would choose the melodrama. Who will dare to say 
that rhe two names of Shakespeare and Calderon, since I am citing them, 
are not as glorious as those of Sophocles and Euripides. The latter 
have produced Racine and Corneille, the former Goethe and Schiller 
( Referring to the Romantic origin of German drama. ) The former have 
placed, so to speak, their muse in the centre of a temple surrounded by 
a triple circle ; the latter have released their genius in its flight in 
absolute freedom. One remarks, childhood of the art, barbarism ; but 
have you read the works of these barbarians 7 "Hamlet" is worth 
"Orestes", "Macbeth" equals "Oedipus", and I do not even know what 
equals* ‘ 'Othello", 

Among Musset's own heroes, Lorenzaccio, the tyrannicide who 
commits the heroic and fatal act, knowing it to be futile, resembles to 
some extent Brutus and Hamlet. But he is a tragic Brutus, who has 
lost faith in himself even before his defeat. He looks forward to the 
"gratuitous act" of the Gidean hero. One of the shorter plays of Musset, 
"The Receipt of the Devil", Is based on "Wandering Willie's Tale", 
a short story or narrative, included in Scott's "Redgauntlet". But though 
the theme has been borrowed, the significance is changed almost beyond 
recognition. The story of Scott deals with a period of civil war in 
Scotland, and is marked by a vital, even harsh, humour. Musset intro¬ 
duces a sentimental love story, changes the shrewd and hard-headed 
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peasant hero into a romantic gallant, and transforms the gtotesque, local 
superstition into Faustian magic. A hero of Musset tries to model himself 
bn Lovelace, the fascinating, evil hero of Richardson, but turns out to be 
made of gentler stuff. 

Perhaps as a reaction to the romantic school, a new kind of drama 
came into vogue in France. This was the slick, "well-made" play, with a 
sentimental theme, sometimes introducing the "social question". The 
line can be traced from Scribe, Sardou, Augier, Dumas fils to Brieux, and 
de Curel. The influence of this school could be felt by the new English 
theatre which was casting off pseudo-romantic pastiches and emerging 
into what it considered "realism". Scribe and Ibsen,( interpreted by 
Archer) seemed to have been -looked on as models in many respects. 
Shaw, in his prefaces, refers to this strain of French drama, and a modern 
literary historian has drawn a "parallel with Pinero, Somerset Maugham, 
Granville Barker, Galsworthy and some of the early Shaw, like Mrs. 
Warren's Profession". The theme of "tainted money" and the financial — 
moral dilemma of the hero was often a common factor. 

The symbolist drama in French, though not wholly free from the old 
romanticism, was feeling Its way towards a new dramatic technique. 
The "realistic", well-built plays, were being replaced by highly-charged, 
poetic prose, vague, poetic settings, and allegories that were never quite 
explained. The shadow of Maeterlinck fell on the "Celtic twilight" of 
the Irish Renaissance. The young Yeats was probably Influenced by it. 
Parallels can be drawn between "The Princess Maleine"—,"Pelleas and 
Melirande", and "The Land of Heart's Desire" or "Countess Cathleen". 
Oscar Wilde's "Salome" almost certainly owes a debt to Mallarme's 
Herodias and to Maeterlinckian drama. But Synge who also used poetic 
prose, while keeping his roots in the spoken language, categorically 
rejected what he considered the false prettification of the Maeterlinckian 
School, as well as the naturalistic stage. "In the modern literature of 
towns, however, richness is found only in sonnets, or prose poems, or 
in one or two elaborate books that are far away from the profound and 
common interests of life. One has, on one side, Mallarme and Huysmans 
producing this literature, and on the other, Ibsen and Zola dealing wirh 
the reality of life in joyless and pallid words". 

it was through a continuous process of acceptance^ rejection, selec¬ 
tion and transforma^on, that English and French drama cross-fertilized 
each other for almost a century. The breach opened—by Hernani, In the 
guise of a Spanish bandit, was not destined to be a fruitless sortie. 
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The emptiness of Lord Ciaverton's private life, now devoid of love and 
friendship which he had once staked for the hollow public life, has been 
actuaiized in the station imagery 

it's just iike sitting in an empty waiting room 
In a railway station on a branch line. 

After the last train, after aii the other passengers 
Have ieft, and the booking office is closed 
And the porters have gone. What am I waiting for 
In a cold and empty room before an empty grate 
Of Lord Ciaverton's mechanical existence, there is a sly hint in Monica's 
express concern for his hectic life which is articulated In a machine- 
image : 

You know I'm to protect you 

From your own restless energy-the inexhaustible 

Sources of the power that wears out the machine.^** 

Mrs. Carghill, one of the 'ghosts' of his buried life haunts Lord Claverton 
at Badgley Court to remind him of his passionate involvement with her 
in his youth. She likes to register her inalienable claim upon the elder 
statesman, who, now, wants to do away with his shady past. With 
the help of neat animal imagery the playwright articulates the almost 
awe-inspiring sense of intimacy that obtained between Lord Claverton 
and Mrs. Carghill 

It's simply that I feel that we belong together... 

Now, don't get alarmed. But you touched my soul— 

Pawed it, perheps, and the touch still lingers. 

And I've touched yours.' 

The supreme lesson of love which the 'elder statesman' finally imbibes 
is presented in the play almost in the forrh of an apocalyptic vision. 
Again Charles's account of his passionate love for Monica is rendered 
in the familiar image of disease. 

Oh my dear, 

I love you to the limits of speech, and beyond, 
its' strange that words are so inadequate, 

Yet, like the asthmatic struggling for breath. 

So the lover must struggle for words.''® 

It speaks of Eliot's superb skill of weaving a pattern of images drawn 
from familiar sources through which he is able to comnninicate the 
theme of his religious plays to the audience of the commerce. 
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A READING OF YEATS’S 
BYZANTINE POEMS 


VISVANATH CHATTERJEE 

The two Byzantine poems of Yeats have a greater degree of univer¬ 
sality than is generally recognised. Essentially, they have the same 
theme. The theme centres around the conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit—a conflict summarised to perfection in the Biblical saying : 'The 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.' Since a dichotomy is at 
the heart of the poems, it is only natural that effects of contrast run 
through them and that the poems are based on a number of oppositions, 
beginning with 'old men' and ‘the young' in the first line of 'Sailing to 
Byzantium*. We as human beings are always oscillating between joie 
d3 vfwe and spiritual aspiration, and find ourselves torn between extre¬ 
mities. Byzantium is an appropriate symbol for this central dichotomy 
which characterizes human existence, and it is no surprise that Yeats's 
choice is what it is. To think of Byzantium is to think in terms of dicho¬ 
tomies. The pagan Byzantium offers a striking contrast to the Christian 
Byzantium. The Byzantine Empire, also called the Eastern Roman 
empire, inevitably reminds one of the Western Roman empire. Then, 
again, religious controversy played a major role in Byzantine history and 
the two Important political factions in the Byzantine Empire in the sixth 
century were known as the Blues and Greens. The Greens usually 
upheld Monophysitism while the Blues upheld orthodoxy. (The names 
were derived from the colours of circus charioteers.) The Byzantine 
Empire not only continued the Graeco-Roman clvIUzatlon but blended 
It with Oriental Influences. The Byzantine art was a blending of Helle¬ 
nistic and Oriental art traditions. And there was the splendid combi¬ 
nation of art and religion in the mighty cathedrals of Byzantium like the 
Church of San Vitale at Ravenna and the Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. 

I wonder if Yeats had also been influenced by a passage In the Preface 
to Justinian's sixth 'novel': 

The greatest gifts which God in his love of mankind has given 
from above are the priesthood and the empire, the one ministering 
to things divine, the other guiding and taking thought for ^uman 
affairs, each proceeding from one and the same first principle and 
ordering aright human life. 
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Since the Byzantine poems have a universal human Interest no 
reference to A Vision, Yeats's prose exposition of his system of philo¬ 
sophy, is required for their understanding, notwithstanding the fact that 
Yeats has here explained his view that within each man subjective and 
objective (or 'antithetical' and 'primary') impulses are always at war. 
Nevertheless, one passage in A Vision Is perhaps too well-known to be 
completely ignored : 

I think if I could be given a month of Antiquity and leave to 

spend It where I chose, I would spend It in Byzantium.I 

think that In early Byzantium, may be never before or since in 
recorded history, religious, aesthetic and practical life were one, 
that architects and artificers., spoke to the multitude and the few 
alike. The painter, the mosaic worker, the worker in gold and 
silver, the illuminator of sacred books, were almost impersonal, 
almost perhaps without the consciousness of individual design, 
absorbed in their subject-matter and that the vision of a whole 
people. 

{A Vision, London, 1937, p. 131) 
It is clear from this extract that Yeats was so greatly attracted to Byzan¬ 
tium because he thought that the Byzantine culture or the Byzantine way 
of life could reconcile opposites. In Byzantium alone the life of action 
was not incompatible with the life of contemplation, at least so Yeats 
thought. Man was spared the agonizing decision, of which he tells us in 
'The Choice', a poem which, significantly enough, precedes 'Byzantium' 
in The Winding Stair : 

The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work. 

And if it take the second must refuse 
A heavenly mansion, raging In the dark. 

In the perfect life wo have to renounce selfish desire and material enjoy¬ 
ment. That is indeed difficult. The path bristles with obstacles; it is, in 
the words of the Katha Upanisad (1.3.14), 'sharp as the "edge of a razor 
and hard to traverse, difficult to tread'. 

Why did Yeats write a second Byzantine poem ? To say that a 
dichotomy is best expressed through a couple of poems would be to 
over-simplify. It would be equally naive to say that Yeats had Sturge 
Moore's objection in mind although we have Yeats's own testimony to 
that effect. (T. Sturge Moore, the artist who designed the cover of The 
Tower, pointed out that since in 'Sailing to Byzantium' the bird on the 
golden bough sang 'of what is past, or passing, or to come', it could not 
be''out of nature', as implied in the poem). What is far more important 
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is the fact that the first poem is concerned chiefly with the journey to 
the holy city, and this is hinted in the title itself: ‘Sailing to Byzantium'. 
The original title, 'Towards Byzantium', also makes this clear. The last 
two lines of the second stanza. 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium, 

announce the journey's end and the poet's arrival. But in the remaining 
two stanzas there is hardly a single word which makes us actually feel 
the poet's presence in Byzantium. His prayer to the 'sages standing in 
God's holy fire' does not have the immediacy to suggest this presence. 
And the little touch of 'local habitation' that we find In 'the gold mosaic 
of a wall' in the third stanza, or in the figure of the golden bird on the 
golden bough in the next, is swept away by the use of the conditional 
future tense in the first line of the last stanza ; 'Once out of nature, I 
shaii never take', etc. His grammatical form seems to have betrayed the 
poet. In his heart of hearts he is not yet sure about his arrival, or he 
does not feel at home in the place. At least, the transition is not intro¬ 
duced poetically in the same - clear, emphatic way as is to be found in 
Keats's 'Ode to a Nightingale': 

Already with thee I tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 

Cluster'd around by all her starry Fays; 

But here there Is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 

In the second poem, 'Byzantium', Yeats speaks out as a citizen rather 
than an alien. He is no ionger hesitant. There is not a single use of 
the future tense In the entire poem. This is significant. This means he 
is already in Byzantium, has been there for quite some time; it also means 
that the tragic conflict of the first poem, which remains unresolved in the 
second, is not likely to be resolved in the future. 'Sailing to Byzantium' 
was forward-looking. The futurity of the first line of the last stanza was 
re-enforced by the last words of the last line : 'or to come'. Like Yeats, 
we also had pinned our faith on the future. Yeats knew he would have 
to come back to the same theme and come back he did, but with no 
better results. The conflict between the flesh and the spirit remains as 
poignant as ever. The wheel of despair, which has started moving in 
'Sailing to Byzantium', is come full circle in 'Byzantium'. 'Byzantium' 
ends on a note of utter sadness. 

In this connection we can think of the Obermann poems of Matthew 
Arnold. Arnold wrote his 'Stanzas in Memory of the Author of "Obdr- 
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mann", in 1849; it was 1867 when his 'Obermann Once More' was 
first published. The long interval of about twenty years had brought a 
change in Arnoid's outlook. The pathos of the first poem was explicit— 
A wounded human spirit turns. 

Here, on its bed of pain. 

But, 'in the second poem, Arnold attempts to strike a joyous note. 
Before his vision had ended, he could hear the message of Obermann : 
What still of strength is left, employ. 

That end to help men gain ; 

One mighty wave of thought and Joy 
Lifting mankind amain. 

This note of hope seems rather forced. Apart from the fact that the 
interval between the composition of the two Byzantine poems was much 
shorter, Yeats could never bring himself to accepting any forced solution. 
A comparative study of the two Obermann poems and the two Byzantine 
poems can only reveal that, in certain respects at least, Yeats is a greater 
poet than Arnold. Yeats was wiser in his sadness at the end of 'Byzan¬ 
tium' than Arnold in his sudden spurt of gladness at the close of 'Ober* 
mann Once More'. Yeats's lack of conviction sounds truer than Arnold's 
apparently passionate sincerity. 

Yeats remained essentially romantic throughout his poetic career. His 
dissatisfaction with reality can be traced to his youthful period when he 
wrote 'The Lake isle of innisfree', in which is expressed his longing to 
escape from urban unrest to rural peace. The contrast between the 
tranquillity of the 'bee-loud glade' and the dreariness of the 'pavements 
gray' of the city is reminiscent of Wordsworth. It is a simple, nostalgic 
poem. Though thematically 'The Lake Isle of Innisfree' and the Byzan¬ 
tine poems are somewhat related, the latter poems are much more com¬ 
plex. Yeats had not only developed and expounded his 'System* in 
A Vision in course of about thirty-six years that separated 'The Lake isle' 
from the Byzantine poems, he was no longer the innocent youth. To use 
the memorable words of Keats whose Odes the Byzantine poems so 
closely resemble, darkness had by now entered the chamber of. Yeats's 
maiden thought. If 'The Lake Isle of Innisfree' is a song of innocence, 
the Byzantine poems are the songs of experience. 

When the Byzantium poems were written, Yeats, in his sixties, was 
diseased and physically weak. So he could not enjoy the life of the 
flesh. 'Fastened to a dying animal', he could neither escape from the 
body nor enjoy the life of the spirit. This is a crucial stage of the human 
soul and it is vividly mirrored in the Byzantium poems. Yeats was in an 
awkward predicament and for a moment he thought that art could offer 
3 
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him a refuge. It was not so much the Unity of Being or any such 
philosophical idea as some kind of way out from the impasse that he was 
looking for. The question was too urgent and intimate for him to theorise 
upon. Himself an artist, he thought of taking refuge in art. (Like Keats, 
Yeats is the type not so much of the poet as of the artist.) The jdea of 
Byzantium naturally comes to his mind as he had come to regard it as a 
symbol of artistic perfection. Art appeared to Yeats to be an emblem of 
permanence in the midst of flux in the same way as it appeared to Keats. 

All passes ; Art alone 
Enduring stays to us. 

The motto that Selincourt suggests from Leonardo for Keats's 'Ode 
on a Grecian Urn'—'cosa bella morta passa e non d'arte' ("Mortal 
beauties pass away, but not those of art ')—sums up one of the 
leading ideas of Yeats's 'Byzantium' poems. But in so far as the 
negative note at the end of 'Byzantium' is concerned Yeats' 
poem resembles'Ode to a Nightingle' rather than 'Ode on a Grecian 
Urn'. The affirmation to which Keats could attain by making beauty 
and truth synonymous was beyond Yeats, Art, for Yeats, could be a 
temporary shelter but not a permanent resting-place, and at the end of 
'Byzantium' he was left where he had begun in 'Sailing to Byzantium', 
a passion's slave whose body had become an afflication of his soul. 

'Sailing to Byzantium' begins abruptly, in med/as res, but with an 
agony that pervades not only this poem but also 'Byzantium'. The poet 
finds himself a complete stranger in a world given to physical enjoyment. 
To take 'That is no country for old men' as a reference specifically to 
Ireland, as scholars like Professor A. Norman Jeffares have done, is 
unnecessarily to minimise the universality of the poem's appeal. As for 
the pictures that follow, they are examples of mere physical existence. 
These images of the sensual world are powerfully evoked. Even death 
is integrated into this world, in spite of the devastating quibble in the 
phrase 'dying generations'. The phrase 'that sensual music' betrays 
Yeats's own ineffectual longing for such a life. This is, in a way, a kind 
of philosophy ; call it the creed of the mortal life, if you will. This is the 
philosophy 'commended' by ail earthly creatures, fish, flesh or fowl. But 
there is also the creed of immortal life ; that is the significance of the 
word 'unageing,. If there is the ephemeral world of nature, there is 
also the permanent world of art. 

The only alternative to 'sensual music' of the first stanza that is 
offered in the second is a kind of spiritual music—the song of the soul 
celebrated by Plato in his Republic. The disgust that Yeaft felt for old 
age is fully expressed through his image of 'a tattered coat upon a stick'. 
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a disgust which is expressed no less tellingly in the poem, 'The 
Tower': 

What shall I do with this absurdity— 

0 heart, troubled heart—this caricature, 

Decrepit age that has been tied to me 
As to a dog's tail ? 

The only way through which Yeats can escape is by overcoming the 
flesh. He has come to the sacred city to learn the song of the spirit. 

But who are there to teach him 7 He appeals to the sages, holy 
men who have been purified by God's fire. They are like the figures 
in the gold mosaic. Yeats seems to visualise them in a work of art, 
recalling perhaps the martyrs on one side of a great Byzantine mosaic 
on the walls of St. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna. (Yeats visited 
Ravenna accompanied by Lady Gregory and saw a number of Byzantine 
churches.) His heart should be consumed away since the heart is the 
seat of desires and it is his desires that have led to his undoing. The 
saints should 'perne in a gyre'. A perne is a dialect word, meaning a 
bobbin, which is used hm as a verb. So the phrase means that they 
should 'come spiralling down, like the hawk in its downward flight'. 
'The artifice of eternity' is 'the eternity of art', as opposed to the 
transience of nature. That is why the next stanza, which is also the 
last, begins with the phrase 'Once out of nature'. 

Now that Yeat transcends nature, he intends to be transformed into 
the golden bird that sings on the golden bough. Yeats's own note 
on the poem says : 'I have read somewhere that in the Emperor's palace 
at Byzantium was a tree made of gold and silver, and artificial birds 
that sang ' These artificial birds are not artificial in a pejorative sense; 
they are part of the 'artifices of eternity', which are more or less 
identical with 'the monuments of unageing intellect' of the first stanza. 
The 'eternal and artificial' bird towards the close of the poem affords 
a contrast to 'birds in the trees' at its beginning, symbolising respectively 
detachment and enjoyment, knowledge and ignorance, immortality and 
mortality. I think Yeats had in mind the Rigvedic passage ( 1.14.20) 
quoted in the Mundaka Upanishad (III.1.1 ) and elsewhere : 

Two birds, fast bound companions. 

Clasp close the sdlf^same tree. 

Of these two, the one eats sweet fruit; 

The other looks on without eating. 

{The Thirteen Principal Upan>shads. tr. 

R.E. Hume, O.U.P., 1949, p.374) 

it was not only his enthusiasm for Shri Purohit Swami but also his 
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own interest in the Upanishads that led Yeats to collaboration with the 
Swami in their translation. 

As in 'Sailing to Byzantium', the opening stanza of 'Byzantium' is 
concerned with the world of flesh and blood. The beginning of 
'Byzantium', however, is less abrupt. For one thing, the word ^'sailing' 
in the title of the first poem has implied some kind of effort on the 
part of the poet, effort to reach the life of the spirit. Now that the poet 
is already in Byzantium, the question of such effort does not erise. 
Hence the Introductory tone of the second poem is quieter. Day is 
the symbol of life's animal activities while night stands for life's serener 
side. Yeats must have carefully read that beautiful but paradoxical 
stanza towards the end of the Second Chapter of the Bhagavad-Gita : 

That which is night to all creatures, in that state the ascetic 
keeps awake. And that in which all creatures keep awake is 
night to the sage. 

Night is also somewhat suggestive of infinity, because at night the 
outlines of things rapidly vanish. The unpurged images of day' means 
'the objects In the world of workaday life'. The drunken soldiery and 
the night-revellers are quietend by the great cathedral gong, which 
symbolises the call to the life of the spirit. This is also symbolised by 
'dome', a constant feature of Byzantine art prominently marked in the 
cathedral structures. The lofty domes naturally stand for the ascent 
of life from the plane of the body to the level of the soul. The 'fury' 
suggests what is noble in human beings and 'mire' suggests what is 
base. 

The second stanza of 'Byzantium' introduces a spectre. This spirit 
will teach Yeats wisdom which he so badly needs. This superhuman 
form or animating dead spirit—'shade more than man'—would summon 
the poet's spirit when it was going to be liberated from the triviality and 
complexity of life and would make it undergo reincarnation. From 
'shade' comes 'death', as a liberator. One can come out of the labyrinth 
of life only through the clue supplied by death. The bobbin ('perne') 
which winds can also unwind. 'Breathless' might be Yeats's subtle way 
of describing somebody agitated with the excitement of physical life. 
With death comes also the eternal life : 'I call it death-in-life and llfe-in- 
death'. The Coleridgean reminiscence adds poignancy to the stanza. 
But of much greater significance are the personal reminiscences of Yeats 
on which this stanza is based. He and his wife were greatly interested 
in theosophy and spiritualism. 'Before me floats an Jmage, man or 
shade' had its origin in Yeats's personal experience of seances. 

But it is not death alone that can show the way to a new life, art also 
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can do it. Cocks herald the dawn, here the dawn of a new life. In its 
purified form the soul becomes a golden singing*bird, changeless and 
spiritual, scornful of all human traits. This bird is a more rarefied form 
of the bird 'set upon a golden bough' in the first Byzantine poem. The 
goldsmith's art is also part of 'the artifices of eternity'. In the 
mosaics is depicted the spiritual experience. The creative talents of the 
goldsmiths and the artists who created the mosaics have emerged 
triumphant over human limitations—over 'the fury and the mire of human 
veins'. 

The fourth stanza, at the midnight pealing from the cathedral, invites 
yearning souls to the purgatorial dance. There was a time when the 
Emperor lived a life of luxury and there were illumination and dancing in 
his halls. Now that the halls are mere ruins, the aspects of animal 
existence have vanished from the imperial setting. It now belongs to the 
'monuments of unageing intellect'. The light that now illumines the 
spacious halls is the light of the spirit. Art and its appeal have become 
entirely spiritual while formerly, during the lifetime of the Emperors, they 
were entirely sensual. The word 'spirits' we may interpret in its older 
sense of ‘moods, emotions', spirit being the distilment of blood. The 
'dance' in line 30 is a different kind of dance, dance of the spirit. The 
word 'trance' once again reminds us of the seances that Yeats and Mrs. 
Yeats used to hold. Since the flame in 'The agony of flame' is no physi¬ 
cal fire, it cannot singe a sleeve, not to speak of burning. 

The dance continues in the concluding stanza of 'Byzantium'. Since 
the Mediterranean Sea abounds in dolphins, Yeats's reference to the 
dolphin is especially apt. Yeats recalls the old legend of the saints 
carried by dolphins. As dolphins are of a playful nature, they stand for 
the raptures of the animal existence. We cannot ignore our animal 
existence but we have to transcend it; we have to build a lofty super¬ 
structure of the soul on the foundation of the body. The 'flood' is the 
sea, the sea of life. 'The smithies break the flood' implies that art triumphs 
over nature. The smith, the artificer, creates a work of art (the golden 
bird, for instance) which can check the flood t)f mortality. Similarly the 
marbles signify the pattern, the design of art, which to Yeats Is a spiritual 
factor and not a physical fact We can find our way to eternity through 
the thoroughfare of art But Yeats is being too much of a poet, perhaps. 
His images are coming torrentiaily and he is accumulating images on 
image's head The kaleidoscopic images naturally follow from the 'doN 
phin' of the first line of the stanza. The dolphin is noted for its changes 
of colour when taken out of the water. May I suggest that Yeats recalls 
here these exquisite lines of Byron's Chi/de Harold, Canto IV; 
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Parting day 

Dias tike the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest. 

The images that come to Yeats's mind may be the images associated 
with his visit to Ravenna, or they may be the distillation of a lifetime's 
experience appearing in a flash before the mind's eye of a drowning 
man. But Yeats concludes by retaining only two of the Images—the 
two most importnnt images in the two poems—and he puts them in a 
line which is the finest in the Byzantium poems : 

That dolphin-tom, that gong-tormented sea. 

The 'dolphin-torn' sea stands for the animal side of life. 'Gong- 
tormented' has its physical implications. The 'gong' seems to strike 
at the very heart of the water. The more significant implications 
of the 'gong' are on a higher plane. The 'gong' sounds the call to 
spiritual life and we are tormentd when we fail to respond to that call. 
Yeats felt this torment in all its intensity. He realised the necessity of 
the response but the 'dying animal, inside him prevented him from 
responding. This is Yeats's tragedy but this is also the tragedy of 
Everyman. This is the central poignancy of Yeats's Byzantine poems. 
Both the poems in their entirety can be summed up in one single 
phrase-the 'gong-tormented sea'. 
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'My profoundest experience', says Read, 'has been, not religious, 
nor moral, but aesthetic'.* On the strength of this experience he has 
built for himself a 'general philosophy' of life. His awareness of the 
realities of life from the beginning has been connected inseparably 
with a belief that art is a thing of 'fundamental value'’ to life, that it is 
the 'redemption of Life', and that aesthetic emotions alone give us the 
experience of that which is 'exquisite In Life'.* 

What strikes us is that he has avoided any purely metaphysical 
interest in the issues of life from the beginning. It was on Frank 
Rutter's advice that he became 'careful to distinguish between Philo¬ 
sophy and Metaphysics and avoid the latter as the Devil'.* The 
reason is, he explains : 

It only leads to involutions and mental gymnastics of no 
permanent value, and though showing you to be a mighty 
clever fellow, damning the artistic interest of your work.* 

He avoided 'Metaphysics' at any rate, but not ethics. He knew 
for certain if aesthetic experience was to be established as the highest 
experience of life it required an ethical sanction. He came to acknow¬ 
ledge moral consciousness as a central factor in the very texture of 
life, as well as in the mode of aesthetic experience itself; but he thought 
that a moral factor in both life and art needs no sanction and should 
seek no sanction from outside, in short he sought an interrelation of 
the values of life and those of art only in their implicitness. 

The whole question of art and morality, or of art and society, 
or of art and life itself is the degree of implicitness, (f we 
have any faith in life left in us, we should on that basis aspire 
to nobility, to goodnss, to whatever ethical term we may adopt 
for the continuous affirmation of life itself. But we do not 
serve this cause by preachment, or by any direct intentions 
on our neighbours. The moralists would say that we serve by 
example, by unconscious habit. We, who are not moralists. 
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but artists, must make the same asserveration : the morality 
is implicit in the art, in the for and style of it, finally in the 
impalpable tone of it.* 

The significance that Read attaches to art and aesthetic experience 
as a purifying and revitalising agent of the whole mode of our life is 
characterized by his basic faith: .the values of art are absolute'. 

An assertion of this aesthetic attitude has, at another level, transformed 
his views on the social and cultural history of man. Thus he observes : 
Among the forces making for social integration, art, in my 
opinion, is supreme. I know that the supreme place would 
more commonly be given to religion, and personally I do not 
wish, in this respect, to deny the claims of religion. But we 
are speaking here of life in its concrete manifestations, of man's 
work and the products of his work, of its material environment 
and civilized amenities ; and though a moral factor does enter 
into all this, it is as the subjective aspect of an activity which 
in practice can only be realized through the senses, as aesthetic 
experience. 

Now, the manner in which art came to acquire central importance 
in Read's philosphy of life itself reveals how urgent it was for him to 
give to art such an important distinction. This is a philosophy that 
animated his faith in life during a most difficult period of his life, the 
First World War. The entire superstructure of his aesthetic ideas and 
approach has in it the same note of urgency of a renewal of faith in 
life, the same accent on revitalizing the entire mode of life through art. 
He argues that art 'can change the chemical constitution of the social 

crystal' and declares '.it is my fundamental belief'.'* On the basis 

of this belief he reiterates : 

if I thought that the World could be saved and the happi< 
ness of mankind guaranteed by the sacrfice of aesthetic sensi¬ 
bility, I would not hesitate to accept that sacrifice. But my 
belief is just the contrary. It is because I see everywhere the 
threatening shadow of the catastrophe that overtakes a people 
without vision that I strive to reanimate the on/y philosophy 
that can save us'.*® 

Read's anxiety and concern for human civilization and culture is 
evident in his seeking to 'reanimate' a philosophy 'that can save us'. 
Whether this is the 'only philosophy' and there can be no other, this may 
be a very interesting topic of discussion, but for our purpose unprofitable. 
What we are concerned with is how far this insistence on the 'only philo¬ 
sophy' has shaped Read's views, beliefs and arguments on purlly literary 
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and poetic Issues, particularly his theory of poetry and literary criticism. 
Our next concern is to examine whether these views, such as they are, 
can claim any significance. 


2 

Let us enquire at the outset what Read's 'fundamental belief has led 
him to. Because the mode and 'values of art are absolute' Read does 
not acknowledge the reality of a historical tradition in the background of 
the creative mode of art. He does not believe in 'such figments as the 
spirit of the age' but believes in 'the simple truth' that 'man (including 
the artist) is moulded by circumstance'.^^ By circumstance he means 
hereditary, social and environmental factors which go to the shaping of 
the artist's individuality and personality, in so far as art is 'essence'the 
background of a historical tradition for him is an 'abstract entity'. He 
identifies art 'with the lifeforce itself, a force that 'achieves. In human 
consciousness, the establishment of being'.'” In view of his affirmation 
of faith in the absolute values of art and poetry the concept of a poetic 
or artistic mode beyond any historical and cultural tradition may go well. 
But when he comes to ismploy this faith in his interpretation of poetry as 
a verbal art he seems to expose his limitations.'^ 

In whatever way Read has analysed poetry -as vision, as intelli¬ 
gence, as intuition, or as a symbolic discourse—at different times, he 
has centred his analysis mainly on poetic essence. He has transformed 
Coleridge's concept of organic form'*" into the Ideal of an autonomous 
emergence of the poem.'® The purely technical aspect of the poem, 
for him, is a psychological fact and assumes importance inasmuch as it 
* happens below rational consciousness. Hence criticism, he believes, 
does not consist in analysing the 'poem' as a verbal art, because tech¬ 
nique has no separate reality of its own. Criticism should begin in the 
recognition of the mystery of the creative act—the mystery as he under¬ 
stands it. 

On the other hand, the New Critics, who make a close technical 
analysis of the poem, do not accept Coleridge's concept of 'organic 
-iform''’ as an autonomous happening, but'"as an organic growth in 
«»''which the parts are integrated into a structural whole' *. Technique 
thus, becomes a living reality in the context of the poem, and an analysis 
of it justifies a rational basis of the critical act. For Read, the aesthetic 
experience of poetry is essentially cognitive in nature, a conclusion 
whidh does not seem to have been disputed by the New Critics.' • Read 
has to prove his thesis by concentrating on the philosophical value of 
poetry and by transcending a rational basis of criticism of the 'poem'; 

4 
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the New Critics, on the other hand, can attempt to do it in the context 
of the 'poem' itself by analysing the technique and structure of the 
poem. Read's flaw, as Solomon Fishman points out, is in his poetics 
itself. Fishman points out that 'to deny the rational basis of criticism, 
or even to relegate it to a secondary position, is to dissolve criticism by 
merging it with the poem'.*® 

By refusing to analyse'the technique of the poem—an analysis which 
impies an evaluation of the poem as a Verbal Art —Read has delibe¬ 
rately kept himself away from the main and significant stream of modern 
critical practice. Moreover, he has been one of the most eloquent 
and dogmatic spokesmen of the cognitive and absolute value of poetry 
in our time ; yet he does not seem to focus precisely what aesthetic 
qualities constitute the greatness of poetry as poetry. He remains 
content with such explanations as : 

Some kind of immateriality is, of course, intrinsic to the poetic 
process. Poetry is consistent only in its shadowiness, its 
indeterminacy, its intangibility.^^ 

He seeks to fence poetry off from all moral, religious and political 
incursions, to exclude from poetry 'all judgements and prejudices 
proceeding from the ego'.*^ In a word, he seeks nothing less than an 
ideal entity in poetry, and his first duty is to keep it so. Hence he 
discerns its value and significance in its creative experience and creative 
mystery ; but he has necessarily had to discern it in its effect too. The 
question is : how does Read explain these phenomena 7 He says : 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous mist—we canont find more 
precise words to describe the experience of poetry.^* 

And : 

The immediate object of the poetic experience refuses to be 
identified : it is infinite and eternal, formless and uninformed.*^ 

As regards the creative mechanism of the poem and its impact as 
a verbal art, he says : 

We must.conceive the poem as in some sense a recollection 

or recovery of the original word-gesture from which language 
itself developed by the process of fragmentation and elaboration. 

If we listen to a surviving form of relatively primitive poetry, a 
Spanish flamenco for example, we are conscious of a continuous 
sound-pattern, highly inflected, but not rationally grammatic—a 
long-drawn-out cry of anguish or joy. The poetry is in this 
configuration of sound: a Volume of sound with analogues 
in the plastic volumes of sculpture. It is this vocal symbol that ' 
constitutes the felt impact of the poem.** 
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Rdad has gradually broadened his planes of explanation of the 
absolute and cognitive value of poetry in terms of the creative mystery 
^nd creative experience of poetry as vision, intelligence, intuition, as a 
symboiic mode of discourse at different times. And this he has done 
with the manifest intention of keeping poetry 'pure' in essence and 
embodiment. He has succeeded in achieving this in so far as he has 
converted poetry into a super-real entity. Art is an affirmation', says 
Read, 'not of reality, but of man's ability to create something beyorKi 
reality'. He explains ; 

We might say that art is the creation of values , by whlcti we 
judge reality—values that represent all that is positive and 
expansive, of all that is formative and definitive, of clarity and 
concentration and unity. Its principles are not moral, are not 
even spiritual : they are harmonic, and therefore physical. But 
as such they are paradigms of ail intellectual beauty; the 
patterns of all noble habit. There is no perception of beautiful 
action—no ideal of equity or love—that is not first evolved in 
its material perfection in a work of art. Art discovers beauty, 
for our benefit, for our emulation, for our consolation. All moral 
impulses, ail feelings of goodness, all grace and truth, are but 
shadows cast from the dance of life ; shadows cast, as Shelley 
said, in his great poem, by the light of Intellectual Beauty.^** 

This is a mode of argument which glorifies the values of art and 
poetry with an unusual amount of zest and verve, but it seems to arouse 
little interest in poetry as poetry. Moreover, by its very nature an 
argument of this kind seems to fail to point out precisely what aesthetic 
qualities constitute the greatness of poetry as poetry as a verba! art. 

3 

There can indeed be no denying the fact that in aim and practice 
Read has taken to criticism as a serious task. He considers Coleridge 
as 'the greatest critic in English literature'®’and in his essay on Coleridge, 
‘Coleridge as Critic' (1949), he seems to have sought a Justification for 
his own criticai method. Coleridge, he says, 'revealed to the world 
for the first time some part of the mystery of genius and of the universal 
and eternal significance of art.'*® 

What has made Coleridge the kind of critic that he is 7 Coleridge, 
Read believes, introduced for the first time a philosophical method of 
criticism. He argues that Coleridge's literary criticism gathers its 'ten¬ 
tative power' from 'the use of the systematic method he had established 
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by his philosophical speculations',^*’ and that 'philosophy directed the 
course and determined the ends of Coleridge's criticism'.*" Read 
suggests that the particular significance of Coleridge lies in his formu¬ 
lation of the 'romantic principle' in the background of his critical 
activities. This 'romantic principle consists in the idea thatthe 
imagination is a shapinb power, an energy which fuses, melts and 
recombines the elements of perception, and bodies them forth in a 
unity or synthesis which is the work of art'. Read remarks : 

Coleridge everywhere insists on the difference between "form 
as proceeding" and '’shape as siiper-induced"“"the latter is* 
either the death or the imprisonment of the thing ;—the former is 
Its self-witnessing and self-effected sphere of agency".®^ 

Because Coleridge based his criticism on this philosophic principle 
he Introduced a mode of critical practice that was not known to Dryden, 
Warton and Johnson. Dryden, Warton and Johnson practised a 'criticism 
of technique, of craftsmanship' which was 'at best an individualistic 
and arbitrary activity'.®* 

In the wanton manner in which he has handled the critical practices 
of Dryden, Warton and Johnson, Read seems to be making a 
measure of Coleridge's critical philosophy and method in a facile mood 
of self-justification. What he appears to commend is that criticism 
proper, which is a philosophic activity, as he understands it, and which 
reveals the eternal significance of poetry and art, has no room for any 
discursive analysis of the technique or craftsmanship of the poem. But 
Coleridge does not seem to deny the necessity of analysing different 
parts of the poem for a realization of what it has embodied. He says : 

The spirit of poetry, like all other liying powers, must of necessity 
circumscribe itself by rules, were It only to unite power 
with beauty, \tmust embody in order to reveal itself’, but 
a living body is of necessity an organized one ; and What is 
organization but the connection of parts in and for a whole so 
that each part is at once end and means ?—This is no discovery 
of criticism It is a necessity of the human mind.®* 

Read appears to minimize the fact that poetry is an embodied entity 
and is an 'organization' of 'parts' into an organic whole however self¬ 
shaping the process of poetry may be. M.H.Abrams suggests that by 
'brganic unity' Coierldge meant 'a self-evolved system, constituted by 
a living interdependence of parts, whose identity cannot survive their 
renu>val from the whole'.®* Read's emphasis on the self-shaping 
wholeness of 'poetry' seems to have made him averse a discursive 
analysis of the parts of the 'poem'. 
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Read's presence is a bit disturbing In the contemporary situation 
of literary criticism, but he cannot simply be ignored. He has given 
us perceptive and valuable insight into the mode of poetry, and has 
extended our interest in the creative personalities of authors and poets 
for about half a century. His beliefs and convictions may not win our 
consent because from the beginning, however he may try to define and 
redefine them, they have been nourished on a particular attitude to 
life and art. But as a critic he is, what T.S. Eliot says a critic must be, 
a 'whole man, a man with convictions and principles, and of knowledge 
and experience of life'.*® He believed to the end in the face of the 
New Criticism that no amount of objective and technical analysis, 
however carefully done, can help us appreciate the aesthetic value of a 
poem.®* The 'form' of poetry, he believes, Is a spontaneous and 
impersonal emergence of an'image of truth new born',®’ a manifesta¬ 
tion, so to speak ; and can be 'experienced only as a suspension of time 
and motion, as a still existence'.®® Criticism, thus, has its 'own mode 
of apprehension', and the success of the critic in interpreting the 
aesthetic value of the poetic form is assured 'in the degree that his own 
instrument is subtle anc>refined, sensitive and above all sympathetic'.®® 
For Read the entire analytic industry of the New Criticism is an exercise 
in uncreative scholarship, and is 'in some sense a cautious substitute 
for the activity of the imagination'.*® Poetry is an apprehension of 
reality—a living 'image of truth'; but In the hands of the New Critics 
this living reality has degenerated into a'dead and desiccated body'.** 
It is extremely doubtful whether Read's idea about the critic's own 
mode of aprehension of the aesthetic value of a poem leads to anything 
short of making criticism itself a fresh revelation of a new 'Image'. But 
he sensitively points to the limitations of mere analytic dexterity in 
the practice of criticism.** The analytic method of the New Criticism 
may be a training of critical sensibility in the understanding and 
enjoyment of poetry; but Read argues for a kind of criticisrri the 
beginning and end of which is a joy of 'recognition' born of sensitivity. 
He warns us that training in objective and discursive analysis will not 
help us enjoy poetry, rather will prove to be ^nly a futile exercise in the 
art of understanding it.*® The highest quality of poetry escapes any 
rational analysis'. What is a mode af visual or poetic cognition', he 
says, 'cannot also be a mode of rational cognition'.** He has remained 
consistently and scrupulously faithful to this radical belief and has 
avoided any analysis, explanation and substantial evaluation of the 
poem. 

Read does not seem to have been successful In keeping the integrity 
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and purity of poetic entity invioiate, except by converting it into a 
super-real entity. But the very seriousness and integrity with which he 
has sought to establish, his faith and argued for art as a 'governing 
mechanism ’of life commands admiration in an age In which purely 
aesthetic or iiterary values do not seem to move us immediately and 
passionately. 
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Sensibility manifested in different phases he has found no deveiopment. Of course 
in respect of directness and honesty with which the poet expresses his sensibility he 
has noticed a progressive refinement. 

15. Cf. 'The form is mechanic, when on any given materiai we impress a pre¬ 
determined form, not necessarily arising out of the properties of the materials as ^ 
when to a mass of wet clay, we give whatever shape we wish it to retain when 
hardened. The organic form, on the other hand, is innate ; it shapes, a|^it develops 
itself from within, and the fulness of its development is one and the same with the 
perfection of its outward form. Such as the fife is, such is the form.' 
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(S. T. Coleridge; 'Shakespear'e Judgemertt equal to. his Genius' Laeturee' on 
Shakespeare etc. Everyman Library Edn. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. London, 1951 
pp. 46-47) 

. 16. M.H. Abrams argues on the other hand, that Coleridge 'establishes the 
making of poems to be a deliberate art. rather than the spontaneous overflow of feeling* 
{The Mirror and the Lamp, The Norton Library, New York, 19^8 p. 117) and that 
Coleridge 'demonstrates how poetry can be natural yet regular, lawful without being 
legislated* and/’at/ondZ/y explicable after the fact although intuitive at the moment 
of composition, by replacing the concept of rules imposed from outside by the concept 
of the inherent laws of the imaginative process' (Ibid., p. 123 Itaiics mine). 

17. Coleridge's notions of the organic form and the imagination gave to 
New Criticism its theoreticai foundation. That is why Richard Foster argues so 
succinctly and persuasively that the New Critics are essentialiy romantic. 

Richard Foster: The New Romantics (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1962) 

18. Cf. 'The spirit of poetry, like all other living powers, must of necessity 
circumscribe itself by rules, were It only to unite power with beauty. It must 
embody in order to reveal itself; but a living body is of necessity an organized one ; 
and what is organization but the connection of parts in and for a whole, so that 
each 'part is at once end and means ?—This is no discovery of criticism ; it is a 
necessity of the human mind 

ST. Coleridge : Lectures on Shakespeare etc. Loc. cit, pp. 45-46. 

19. The reader may refer to Solomon Fishman's essay '§ir Herbert Read : 
Poetics vs. Criticism': The Journal of Aesthetics and Mt Criticism: Vol. Xiil: No. 2 
(Dec., 1954pp. 156-162) where there is a perceptive presentation of the point of view 
of the New Criticism and at the same time a sensible attempt to understand Read's 
point of view. 

2J. Solomon Fishman 'Sir Herbert Read : Poetics Vs. Criticism' Loc. cit. p. 161. 

21. The Foxms of Things Unknown (London, 1960) p. 132. 

22. 'The Poet and his Muse': The Origins of Form in Art (London, 1965), p. 145 

23. The Forms of Things Unknown, p. 132. Italics mine. 

24. //b/flT., p.135. 

25. /b/d , p. 116. 

26. The Grass Roots of Art: (Meridian Book, Cleveland and New York, 1961) 
p. 99. 

27. Read's review of Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism ed. by Thomas M. 
Raysor: The Spectator No. 5648 (Friday, Sept, 25,1936) p. 604. 

28. 'Coleridge as Critic': The True Voice of Feeling (London, 1954) p. 183. 

29. //r/V/.,p. 175. 

30. p.181. 

31. Ibid..g 176. 

^ 32. ibid,, p. 169. 

33. S.T. Coleridge : 'Shakespeare's Judgement Equal to his Genius': Lectures on 
Shakespeare etc. (Everyman Library, J M. Dent 8- Sons Ltd., London, 1961)pp. 45-46 
Italics mine. 

34. fA.H. Notams'. The Mirror and the Lamp (The Norton Library, New York, 
1958) p. 175. 

35. T.S. Eliot: 'The Frontiers of Criticism': On Poetry and Poets (London, 1957) 

p.116. 

36. In such a belief Read is not quite alone. Edwin Muir, for one» shares his belief. 
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Cf. 'We learn about poetry from poetry, and we can go on learning until we have 
no longer much interest in asking what poetry is. Analysis, especially if it is applied 
to early, makes the poem into a Problem instead of an experience. And if the beginner 
Is unlucky, it may become a problem before it has ever been an experience. He will 
set about analyzing it without having heard "the true voice of feeling", and discover a 
great number of things about it without having been moved by it/ ' « 

(Edwin Muir; 'Criticism and the Poet': Tha Estate of Poetry, London, 1962, 
p. 72). 

37. 'The Faith of a Critic': Poetry and Experience (London, 1967) p. 18. 

38. Ibid., p. 14. 

39. 'The Style of Criticism,' ibid., p. 60. 

40. Ibid,, p, 51. 

41. Ibid., p. 52. 

42. In fact. Read has gone so far as to hold the analytic dexterity of contempo¬ 
rary criticism partly responsible for the decline of modern poetry.' 

'The art of poetry is depressed and though the causes of its decline must be 
sought in social and economic development which are beyond the control of 
critics, yet crticism must be held responsible for the present state of poetry in so far 
as it has betrayed its own highest ideal, which should be an artistic ideal.' 

('The Style of criticism': Poetry and Experience London, 1967, p. 59). 

Again in a letter to Stephen Spender Read writes : 

'The New Criticism I regard as a retread into the funk-hole of "objective analysis"; 
an incapacity to estimate contemporary values. It has killed modern poetry, whereas 
modern painting and sculpture remain vital. I don't claim the credit for this, but the 
whole arena of modern art has a dynamic freedom that is lacking in literature (drama 
excepted perhaps). A "new criticism" of modern art, is perhaps not unthinkable, but 
happily it does not exist/ 

(Read's letter to Stephen Spender: quoted by Spender in 'Dialogue with a 
Recognizer' : The Struggle of the Modern, London, 1963, p. 181.) 

Spender seems to be echoing Read's complaint when he says that the zeal of 
intellectual analysis of the academic critics has influenced the young modern poets to 
put consciously 'guaranteed substances into their poem'. Spender comments : 

'Thus we get a process of qualities being extracted from poems which have been 
written and fitted into those which’are being written. A kind of synthetic poetry is 
produced which is dlificult to distinguish from real poetry, and this further complicates 
the role of modern criticism," 

Stephen Spender: The Creative Element (London, 1954) p. 185. 

And in the same vein John Bayley castigates analytic critics who do not respond 
to the ultimate mystery in poetry. The danger of analysis is that 'by ignoring the old 
conception of taste, natural or acquired, it may come more and more to accept what 
one might call the richly mediocre'. 

(John Bayley: The Romantic Survival, London, 1959, p. 70) Bayley suggests : 
'It is for this reason that we have so much poor contemporary poetry in which the 
poet, by using his head, has involved and compromised the analyst in a way in 
which he could not have hoped to take in a romantic critic by using, as it were, a 
dud drug' {Ibid., p. 71). The contemporary poet often writes for the critic and thus, 
the poetry analyst is in danger of performing the same disservice for modern verse as 
the psychoanalyst has for tha modern novel' {Ibid., pp. 71 -72). Bayley argues, that 
the solution must lie in a partial return to the critical premises of romanticism in the 
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whold-heartad submission to a postic sxparience before we begin to analyse it. 
Certainly we should not undervalue the advantages to be gained from the close and 
careful reading of a poem, and from the examination of its difficulties and its 
cpmponent effects. But such a reading should be a secondary process and should 
modify our more instinctive reaction to the life of the poem, not determine it. A poem 
is both ghost and machine, and though a machine can be dismantled arid demon* 
strated without reverence, a ghost is.stili entitled to be treated with something of the 
old romantic awe.' (Ibid., pp. 72*73) 

43. Cf. The great danger of this kind of criticism Is that it shuts the poem in upon 
itself as an object, not of enjoyment but of scrutiny, and cuts it off from the air which 
it should breathe and its spontaneous operation on those who are capable of receiving 
it. Everything is slowed down or attested; the poem cannot get on; the movement, 
and the movement of a poem is an essential part of it, is held up, while we examine 
its parts in isolation. One thin .s of a laboratory; and indeed the analysis of poetry, 
pushed to this length, resembles a scientific test.' 

(Edwin Muir: 'Criticism and the Poet'; The Estate of Poetry, London, 1962, p. 69) 

Cf. The new criticism was salutary enough while it remained an influence: it was 
a useful countsrirritant against all sorts of loose and sentimental criticism. But from 
an influence It has become a sanctioned method, and a method, once it is established, 
becomes in spite of itself an instrument of power. It determines standards, and 
dictates to the critic and to the poet. I should say that there are poets who must be 
daunted by the reflection that, if they venture upon a poem, they may find it being put 
through that formidable miil.^ {/bid., pp.75-76). 

44. Poetry and Experience (London, 1967) p. 58. 

45. Education Through Art (London, 1958) p. t4.- 

Cf. it is art and not science that gives a meaning to life, not merely in the sense of 
overcoming alienation (from nature, from society, from self), but in the sense of 
reconciling man to his destiny, iwhich is death. Not merely death in the physical 
ense, but that form of death which is indifference, sprituai accidie.' 

H. Read : Art and Alienation (London, 1967) p. 35. 
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THE MODERNITY OF DE LA MARFS 

POETRY 

(1873—1966) 


BHUPENDRA NATH SEAL 

Walter de la Mare is one of the major and most popular British poets 
of the present age, which is marked by a romantic survival as well as a 
striking reaction against the poetry of the early nineteenth century. Easily 
associated with the Georgians, de la Mare has kept alive the last flicker 
of the romantic tradition and has also come a step further in the new 
paths of English poetry. 

Few critics have related de la Mare essentially to the present age. 
And it is a pity that he is regarded more as a traditionalist who has 
looked backwards than as one who is in tune with the spirit of the 
present age. f. R. Leavis calls de la Mare 'the belated last poet of the 
romantic tradition'. I. A. Richards labels him as an escapist G. S. 
Fraser observes : "Walter de la Mare does not seem contemporary at 
ali"‘ W. W. Robson comments: "Oe la Mare's poetry is rooted in 
reminiscence. De la Mare owes nothing to the modern school"* Such 
criticism of de la Mare contains some truth but not the whole truth. 
The fact is that de la Mare, although traditional in certain points, is 
essentially modern in spirit but his modernity has not been sufficiently 
recognised. This is somewhat surprising considering the fact that some 
of the most 'modern' of modern poets—stalwarts like Yeats, Lawrence, 
Eliot and Auden—have all been admirers of de ia Mare's poetry. 

What, however, are the main features of modernity, and how are they 
reflected in de la Mare's poetry 7 Henry Charles Duffin, while speaking 
of de la Mare and the subjects of Modern poetry, echoes Louis Macneice, 
an eminent modernist: 'The poet of today—the poet of the last twenty 
five years—must face the prose of existence, the utilities of life, the sine 
quanons. Communism, sex, progress, Freudianism, the decay of Civi* 
lization ; otherwise, it is to be labelled "escapist"*. In the introduction 
to his anthoiogy, 'The Modern Poets' World', dames Reeves uses the 
phrases of Abraham Cowley to characterise the present age : 'it is a 
various age in which new fashions In every department of thought have 
replaced traditional conceptions. The systematic study of/human mind 
which goes by the name of psychology, for instance, is refiectod in the 
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poems of Graves, Eiiot, Auden, Spender and Empson'** Besides, radical 
scepticism, confusion and anxiety are wideiy pervasive in modern poetry. 

^ The reason why de ia Mare is not regarded as sufficiently modern 
can be found in the fact that, in his own way, he is an anti-intellectual 
like the Romantic poets. His strange fascination for the supernatural, has 
made him a romantic exile in this age of high regard for thelnteliect. 
Yet in spite of his looking backwards, it can be safely asserted thatde 
la Mare is no less a modern and has not written out of his time. He 
has never been completely oblivious of the materialistic aspects of 
modern life. He is quite aware of the hard realities of modern life—a 
life that suffers 'between the fell incensed points of mighty opposites' 
and dies in silence,—a life that is summarised to perfection in the 
following lines of de la Mare, which could have easily been written by 
W. 6. Yeats : 

0 burden of life that is 
A livelong tangle of perplexities I 

('Vain Questioning') 

De la Mare is typically a modern who sees the restlessness of modern 
life. The poet views fife sadly engaged in the mazes of distraction, 
confusion, fear and anxiety. To him also man is the measure of all 
things. Here it would be pertinent to refer to what Louis Macneice 
states in connection with modern poetry : European poetry now seems 
to be steadily returning towards the Greek tradition—"The proper study 
of Mankind is Man",® The restlessness of modern man is a striking and 
common note in many of de la Mare's poems like 'Haunted', 'Vain 
Questioning', 'A Riddle' and 'Hour-Glass'. The poet realises how this 
restlessness is due to the burden and perplexities of modern life, due to 
dissatisfaction arising out of his unfulfilled hopes and also due to his 
constant war with the opposite forces of life. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that the idea in de la Mare's line 'such was thy constant hope, and 
this thy way ?' ('Vain Questioning')—tliat our achievements fall short 
of our ideas or efforts has been powerfully expressed by T. S. Eliot in his 
lines in 'The Hollow Men'; 

Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow. 

The picture of man de la Mare depicts in his poem 'Haunted* is indeed 
the picture of the modern man vdto is restless and has his heart divided. 

T he pdet asks ' 
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But thou, O man, what rest hast thou 7 
Thy emptiest solitude can bring 
Only a subtler questioning 
In thy divided heart. 

('Haunted') 

In de la Mare's poem 'A prayer' the romantic conception of this world 
of ideal beauty and glory is set off against a world 'grieved, ugly, wicked 
or dull'. The same poet who keeps himself busy with his flirtation with 
phantoms and fairies is also aware of 'poor clay-cold humanity' and 
the yearning of 'a heart at passion with life's endless coil'. ('Hour-Glass') 
The poet's bitter realization of the painful side of man's life has humaniz¬ 
ed his soul. That is why human beauty is to him 'a sight to sadden 
rather than delight'. The poet's melancholy is not mere wistfulness of 
human anguish. It is the result of experience deeply felt in the heart. 
Thus it is also the stuff of human life of which de la Mare's poetry is 
made. This shows his avowed interest in man, a characteristic which 
the romantic poet shares with the modern. Poems like 'Old Susan', 
'Old Ben', 'Blind Boy', 'Miss Loo', 'The Tailor' and 'The Slum Child' 
illustrate de la Mare's deep interest in the common man whose cause 
has been specially championed by the less orthodox poets of our times. 

This note of humanism, which lends a distinctively modern 
character to his poetry, is expressed in de la Mare's broad sympathy 
for bruised hearts. The poet's sympathy for a fat woman, pale and 
barren, becomes eloquent in touching lines. Only the poet knows the 
secret of her sorrows, the pain of barrenness : 

Enormous those childless breasts : 

God in His pity knows 
Why, in her bodice stuck. 

Reeks a mock rose. 

(’The Fat Woman') 

The poems entitled "The Slum Child" and "The Blind Boy" are born 
out of de ia Mare's human kindness. The wordless Woes of the young 
slum child find in the poet their sole voice : 

In leafless Summer's stench and noise 
I'd sit and play 

With others as lean-faced girls and boys. 

And sticks and stones for toys— ... 

Then up the noisome stairs i'd creep 
For food and rest,. 

Of, empty-bellied, lie, and weep 

My wordless woes to sleep. ('The Slum Child*) 
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It would be particulariy relevent here to refer to the obeervatlon ot 
Kenneth Hopkins : The secret that has piven de la Mare hIS hold on 
two generations of readers lies...In humanity, in compa88ion\* 

Modern poetry has been described as the instrument of precise 
psychology. This we find finely iliustrated In de ia Mere's realistic 
poem, 'Dry August burned'. The poem, rich in human significance, 
shows the terrible and dehumanising impact of militarism on life. The 
incident, which the poet presents, is a fit case for the study of psych* 
oiogical exploration. The sight of a harvest hare lying limp on the 
kitchen table, 'its fur biood*blubbered, eyas astare*, at first moves the 
heart of a small child who stands near by. The child deeply moved, weeps 
out her heart to see it there. Then her mind undergoes a change. The 
cause of the change of mind is her sight of a team of field artillery. The 
poet describes the incident and the psychological reaction in the child: 
She watched the sun-tanned soldiery, 

• •• ••• 

And then—the wonder and tumult gone— 

Stood nibbling a green leaf, alone. 

Her dark ayes, dreaming...she turned, and ran. 

Elf-like, into the house again. 

The hare had vanished...'Mother, she said. 

Her tear-stained cheek now flushed with red, 

'Please, may I go and see it skinned ? 

('Dry August burned') 

The psychological realism of de la Mare owes a great deal to Thomas 
Hardy, whose Oynests is regarded as a landmark in modern English 
poetry. Had de la Mare been a mere belated romantic, he would not 
have been an admirer of Hardy or influenced by him. The inconclu¬ 
siveness of some of de la Mare's poerns and stories may also be. noted 
here. This lack of finality is an essential feature of modern art. (One 
has only to think of some of the stofies of Chekhov, Lawrence and 
Katherine Mansfield, to name only three writers). AncKde la Mare can 
make this Inconclusiveness of his poems infinitely suggestive. Take, 
for instance, his poem, 'The Railway Junction', Its significance, when 
studied sensitively, is greatly enriched if we consider it in relation to 
Robert Frost's celebrated poem, 'The Road Not Taken', 

Some of the representative specimens of modern English poetry have 
animals for their themes. The poems of O.H. Lawrence deserve special 
mention in this connection. O K. Chesterton writes on the donkey. 
Dorothy Welietiey poetises exhaustively on hoises. De la Mare also 
her Written a number of animal poems including one on a hare and 
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one on a donkey, Nicholas Nye, whose spokesman he is. Filled with 
the thoughts of Nicholas Nye the poet discovers: 

But a wonderful gumption was under.his skin. 

And a clear calm light in his eye, 

And once in a while : he'd smile... 

Would Nicholas Nye. 

('Nicholas Nye') 

This note of compassion, which certainly explains de la Mare's- 
modernity of appeal, is explicit in the ironical poem, 'Hi': 

Hi I handsome hunting man 
Fire your little gun 
Bang 1 Now the animal 
Is dead and dumb and done. 

Nevermore to peep again, creep again, leap again 
Eat or sleep or drink again. Oh, what fun 1 
De la Mare, like the poets of this age has concerned himself deeply 
with the problem of man's lost innocence, faith, peace and love. In the 
poem 'The Tryst' he seeks for the lost man 'Changeless vague of peace'. 
No, no. Nor earth, nor air, nor fire, nor deep 
Could lull poor mortal iongingness asleep. 

Somewhere there Nothing is ; and there lost Man 
Shall win what changeless vague of peace he can. 

('The Tryst') 

in 'The Exile', the poet makes Adam want to enrobe himself 'again' in 
lost nakedness' and re-welcome Eve to Heaven's nothingness. It would 
be pertinent here to refer to the parable which de la Mare writes as 
introduction to his anthology 'Come Hither'. Here de ia Mare wants to 
express the truth that joy, which only innocent happiness can give can 
be attained in the garden of Eden, the heaven of man's imagination. 

The universality of human experience, which de la Mare's poetry 
often implies, also lends modernity to it. This poetry about the univer¬ 
sality of humjsn experience is termed by H. C. Ouffin, as thb poetry of 
truth, it would be also relevant here to quote the words of W.H. Auden; 
'De la Mare's poems are neither sa|iricat, nor occasional; Indeed, l< can¬ 
not recall coming across in hfs work a single Proper Name, whether of a 
person, or a place, which one could identify as a real historical name.'^ 
These truths are based on timeless things like .transience of life, beauty, 
death, time, God and Man and the renewed apprehensions of theeommen 
things of life. Such truths have no IdSs appeal to'the ffiqjdem men. 
The poet; haunted by the shadow of death, reveals the truth^ how death 
Is'a provocative stimulus to man's imagination'': . ' ^ 
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The fovdtfeiBt thing adith hath^ a shadow hath, 

‘ ° A dark -and livaiong hir\t of daatl^ 

Haunting it aver tlK Its last faint breath... m 

('Shadow") 

In the po^ "When the rose is faded" the poet arrives at the truth how 
dead beauty remains alive in memory, in 'All That's Past', which is one 
of his famous ruminative poems, there is the poet's renewed discovery 
how past and present merge into eternity. As a passionate lover of 
beauty de ia Mare has a nostalgic longing for the fleeing beauties. But 
the pfoet discovers the truth that the beauties do not pass comfrietely 
into nothingness. They pass into a stream, a perpetuity. Even those 
who watch them pass into a perpetuity. So the poet bids us watch 
wistfully the lovely things for the last time : 

Look thy last on all things lovely 

('Fare Well') 

These truths often appear as the maxims of a wise philosopher,. The 
poem entitled 'The Familiar' reveals the poet's realisation of a vital truth. 
It is the cry of the modern man who echoes and re-echoes such 'feelings 
in his earth-bound life 

"Peace not on earth have I found. 

Yet to earth am resigned." 

('The Familiar') 

De la Mare lends a touch of eternity to his poem The Scribe'. Here he 
treats a great theme-r-God, Man and Universe. The poet speaks of his 
utter inability to record God's measureless wonders. This belief, which 
Duff in calls de la Mare's 'rare theism', may be the expression of any 
man of any age. The enigma behind the lovely things, 'the Earth's 
wonders' that His hand has made, has naturally baffled the poet. This 
is the theme that kindled Hopkins's religious fervour. Hopkins finds the 
revelation of God's glory in the pied beauty, 'the dappled things' which 
are 'lovely things' to de la Mare, in the long poem 'Winged Chariot' de 
la Mare is preoccupied with time, He meditates on time that is ever- 
fleeting : 

Jasmine, and hyacinth, the briar^rose 

Steep with their presence a whole night; nor close : 

Time with an infinite gentleness through them flows. 

('Winged Chariot') 

While commenting on these poems of reflection Ouffin shows how 
George Barker, the modem Irislf poet, writes on the passing moments and 
Louis Macnefce writes on itfe'9 illusions. TNe Duffin does to show de 
la Mare's affinity with them. The following ob^ryatlon of Douglas 
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Bush, made on the poetry of Spender^ Lewis and Macneice may be 
fittingly applied to the meditative poems of de la Mare: 'However 
significant their revolutionary writing, their poems early or late, that 
exist most fujly and securely as poetry are probably those slighter 
pieces in which angry reporting has given place to a richer density of 
suggestion, to quiet evocations of cherished scenes and momdhts, to 
distilled meditations on time snd life and death, to warm recognition of 
everyday humanity'." In such poems which show his complete freedom 
from romantic traditionalism, de la Mare is maturely wise. While 
admiring de la Mare's poetry, W H. Auden says: 'Oe ia Mare continued 
to mature both in technique and wisdom till the day of his death'." 

Auden thinks that de la Mare has been shabbily treated by antholog* 
ists. Hermann Peschmann in the introduction to his book, 'The Voice 
of Poetry' writes : 'No anthology of any decade since 1920 would be 
representative without his (de la Mare's) inclusion'.'" The brooding 
poems which are de la Mare's impressions of truth will certainly express 
the moods of men of all ages and deserve a place in all representative 
anthologies of modern poetry. They constitute his poetry of unaging 
delight. Oe la Mare's accurate grasp of human relation, his appreciation 
of life, show how he can even see at the other end of the romantic spec¬ 
trum. It can therefore be safely concluded that de la Mare is not only a 
romantic traditionalist but also a realist, a modernist whose poetry can 
be significantly studied in relation to contemporary life. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 

There is a significant observation on de la Mare's poetry in Sefected Letters of 
Robert Frost ed. Lawrance Thompson (Holt, Rinehart New York, 1964);— 

[Frost's comment on 'The Enchanted Hill' by de la Mare: ] This seems ineffectual. 
But the author is the one man we are all agreed to praise here. Hie 'The Listeners* 
ie the best poem since the century came in. He is hardly of the fashion, which makes 
it the stranger that he is so muQh honored. Eprns his living by reading manuscripts 
for a publisher. 

[ This was written about 15 December, 1913 ) 

, A* Rose ~ 
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SHAW, BRECHT AND BOLT : 
TREATMENT OF A THEME 


BEDASRUTI DAS 
I 

A genius often remains unacknowledged in his or her own age. The 
inevitable fate of an individual who stands in opposition to an established 
authority has been brilliantly poised by Charles in Shaw's Saint Joan, 
when Joan's rehabilitation as a saint is complete : "If you could bring her 
back to life, they would burn her again within six months, for all their 
present adoration of her" (Epilogue). Yet from time to time the world 
does not fail to offer some such individuals of singular strengh and virtue, 
who press hard to liberate themselves from environmental limitations. 
The present discussion will concern three such characters ; Shaw's Joan, 
Brecht's Galileo and Bolt's Thomas More. All these characters are 
trapped in some superimposed limitations, but their respective situations 
are different: Joan's revolutionary ideas not only meet with a conflict 
with the Church authority but they also attack the existing political and 
social concepts indirectly; Galileo's scientific ideas shatter the Ptolemaic 
concept of the universe accepted by the Church and at the same time 
rouse the common people to explore truth following the track of doubt 
(which becomes a threat to the bureaucratic set-up of society); Thomas 
More's strict adherence to his principles and the decision of the Pope, the 
highest authority of the Church of Rome, rouses the fury of the King who 
is inclined to defy the Pope's decision and thereby to break away from 
the Papal authority. 

Bernard Shaw presents Joan as a genius, in the Preface he writes, 
"A genius is a person who, seeing further and probing deeper than other 
people, has a different set of ethical valuations from theirs, and has 
energy enough to give effect to this extra vision and its valuations in 
whatever manner best suits his or her specific talents". Even though 
Joan is a simple country maid she is an untutored but gifted genius of 
exceptional intellectual vivacity and powerful intuitions. Her genius 
cultivated mainly in masculine departments such as 'soldiering and 
politics'. With a mild satire on the present-day educated women, Shaw 
esteems Joan highly. ''She understood the political and military situation 
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in France much better than most of our newspaper-fed university 
women-graduates understand the corresponding situation of their own 
country today". But as Joan was born and brought up in a rural envi¬ 
ronment, completely devoid of intellectual awareness and full of orthodox 
beliefs, she failed to understand the true source of her wisdom. She po¬ 
ssessed such a vivid imagination'that the fruitful, novel ideas came to her 
as an audible voice, which she mistakenly understood to have come from 
some visionary saints ; that is, she was absolutely unaware of herself, of 
her potentialities as a genius. 

Brecht's Galileo also is a genius ; he is a scientist, a pursuer of truth. 
But, unlike Joan, he was fully aware of his potentialities. He lived and 
worked in places which were intellectually alive. Formerly he was the 
professor of Mathematics in the University of Padua and later he went to 
the Florentine court which accommodated a number of famous scholars 
of the time. His intellect had never been clouded by orthodox beliefs; the 
truth he explored through scientific investigations remained unsullied by 
the existing theological ideas. He was violently opposed to any irrational 
compromise and stuck firmly .to his own conviction and for that he did 
not even hesitate to go'against the popular concept of God : 

Sagredo : So that there are only stars there!—And where 
then is God 7 

Galileo : What do you mean ? 

Sagredo : God ! Where is God ? 

Galileo angrily : Not there I Any more than he could be found 
on earth, if there were beings up there and they were to seek 
him here! 

Sagredo : Then where is God ? 

Galileo : Am I a theologian 7 I am a mathematician. 

Sagredo : First and foremost, you.are a man. And I ask you. 
Where is God in your universe 7 
Galileo : In us or nowhere.' 

Nothing existed beyond Galileo's clear scientific vision. Any 
attempt to blur this vision met with violent resistance. His tremendous 
self-consciousness kept him aware of his mdividual self and his place 
in society. 

Bolt's More 'is a man of an angel's wit and singular learning', 
writes Robert Whittinton. He sincerely committed himself to the Church 
of Rome and strictly adhered to the principles laid by the Church 
authority. As he was aware of his limited power and authority, he 
shrank into a world of his own where he considered his place supreme. 
His sharp legal mind could cleraly distinguish the range of Royal 
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authority and that of his own. Standing as a representative figure of the 
Church he remained unbent to the king's unjust wish for an illegal 
divorce. 


It 

Commonsense defines these characters. In Saint Joan, when the Arch¬ 
bishop states that the voice of God comes only to the Church Militant 
and that the voices which came to Joan were the echoes of her own 
wilfulness, Joan replies with great assertion, 'It was you that as good 
as said my voices lied. When have they ever lied 7 If you will not 
believe in them : even if they are only the echoes of my own common- 
sense, are they not always right 7 and are not your earthly counsels 
always wrong 7" (Act V) When the little Monk conveys to Galileo the 
confirmatory declaration of Father Clavius regarding the truth of his dis¬ 
coveries, Galileo exclaims, " It has won ! Not I but commonsense won I" 

In A Man for AH Seasons, the Steward speaks to the audience about 
the excesive generosity of his master, Thomas More. But he says that 
his master does not want to part with something ; that is, his common- 
sense : “There must be something that he wants to keep. That's only 
Commonsense". (Act One). 

In the Oxford English Dictionary, the word commonsense has been 
defined as “an internal' sense which was regarded as the common 
bond or centre of the five senses, in which the various impressions 
received were reduced to the unity of a common consciousness", it is 
probably with this shade of meaning that the word 'Commonsense' has 
been used to give adequate dimension to these characters. But, even 
when a common word is employed to ascribe to the true identity of the 
characters they greatly differ because of the respective states of affairs 
and their individual approaches to it. 

Untutored Joan possesses a greater clarity of vision than the 
learned diplomats of Charles's court to understand thoroughly the 
socio-political situation of her country. She owes her wisdom almost 
entirely to her commonsense. The novelty in Joan's humanitarian 
ideas, fruits of her commonsense, shatters the then existing order in 
society. Her ideas meet in direct clash with the feudal system and the 
authoritarian stability of the Church. Homer E. Woodbridge clearly 
states Joan's situation : “To Stogumber Joan is a witch, because she 
has beaten the English; to Warwick she must destroyed because 
she has appealed directly to kings over the heads of the great nobles; 
to Cauchon she is a dangerous heretic whose cult threatens the very 
Ijfeof the Church".^ Joan is unusually naive in worldly experiences. 
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Her immature practical sense fails her miserably in coping with the crude, 
materialistic affairs of life and she cannot find an escape from the 
impending tragic disaster Joan's pride, extreme self-confidence and 
lack of requisite understanding of human nature, indeed, become the 
vital flaws in her character. Without having the slightest idea of the 
possible direful results, she unhesitatingly offends almost everyone 
and thereby turns her friends Into enemies. People loved and praised 
Joan because of her simplicity and potentialities but despised her for 
her naked offensive, attitude to others. If Joan had learnt to be a 
little more tolerant in human relationship, she could possibly avoid 
the tragic doom. 

Unlike Joan's, Galileo's commonsense has been accompanied by 
a mature understanding of the worldly courses of life. He possesses 
such flexibility of character that he is capable of acclimatizing himself 
to any circumstance. Martin Esslin rightly points out, "Like Sartre 
and Camus, Brecht saw man determined by his social environment, 
his personality the mere product of changing outside circumstances.* ■ 
Galileo, indeed, is such a Brechtian man. But he has a fixed end in 
life from which he never deviates; his individual self, stands high 
above the circumstantial bondage though he accepts the bondage 
temporarily. Let us consider some problems with which he had to 
contend as a scientist. Initially we find him as a Professor of Mathema¬ 
tics in the University of Padua. Here he enjoys greater freedom in 
liberal research work than in any other place, but material insufficiency 
becomes an insurmountable handicap. Whereas the Florentine court 
solves his pecuniary problem with the possible danger of great restriction 
over his research work by the Church authority. Galileo prefers the 
Florentine court as It would liberate him with ample material opportun¬ 
ities and for this purpose he writes to the Duke of Florence in flattering 
words that go far below his self-dignity. This action makes him a 
victim of piercing critical strictures. But a sensible analysis will lead 
us to a plausible justification for his decision ; for him liberation of 
the intellect is more significant than self-dignity. 

Another great decisive moment appears before Galileo when he 
is to declare his investigated ideas as false or to embrace death. He 
rejects the second alternative, for, it would put an end to his unfinished 
work—D/scors/—the fruit of his life-long suffering and undeviated 
dedication of life. His' choice' is for the first alternative. The decision 
is sensible because it, at least, keeps open the future possibilities to 
finish his work. Such worldly abuses like shame, disrespect do not 
affect him greatly. He consciously takes the decision and he has enough 
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strength to bear the responsibility on his own shoulders. Mr Gunter 
Rohrmoser almost accurately states Galileo's situation : "The arrange¬ 
ment and execution of the play permit us to interpret Galileo's behaviour 
in recanting under pressure from the inquisition in the sense of a 
rational cunning, which accommodates itself to the powerful onl^ for¬ 
mally and seemingly, in order to be able to undermine their authority 
more effectively. For the fact that Galileo does not fear death under all 
circumstances, indeed, is ready to face it If the execution of his 
experiments requires it, is proved by his attitude during the plague ; he 
passionately continues his experiments despite constant mortal 
danger'!’ So, we see, Galileo succeeded in reaching his goal as he 
understood his environmental limitations well and acted accordingly. 
Apparently Galileo seems to be a coward, a man without self-dignity, 
but a penetrating study of his character will lead us to the fact that 
he is not what he seems to be. His is the potentially strong mind 
which prepares its way through the temprary phases of insult and shame 
and is ultimately crowned with success. Galileo remains despised 
by the scholars of his time for cowardice, but becomes a mighty 
intellectual force to the succeeding generation as he successfully 
smuggles his work to Holland. 

Thomas More is maturer in his understanding of the complex struc¬ 
ture of society compared to Joan the Maid; he takes all legal 
precautions, owing to his commonsense, to defend himself from the 
unjust blow from royal authority. But he lacks Galileo's unbiased 
practical morality which succesfully confronts the crooked cunning of a 
corrupt and hostile society. He ultimately becomes a victim of such 
a society because of his idealistic and stubborn adherence to principles 
which pay nothing in the end. For, history records the tragic fate of 
his idealism after the separation of the royal authority from the Church. 

Unlike Joan, More is the affectionate father of an intelligent girl, a 
sympathetic master and a loving husband ; in a word, he maintains a 
normal life. The sufferings due to the burden of his idealistic commit¬ 
ment have been partly shared by the other members of his family. 
Even when he suffers terribly in the prison alone, Alice's caressing 
warmth in words and feeling brings strength to this critical moment 
of his life. It is extremely difficult to omit any part of the following 
conversation to substantiate this point: 

More: Now listen, you must leave the country. All of you 

must leave the country. 

Margaret: And leave you here ? 

More: It makes no difference, Meg; they won't let you see 
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me again. (Breathlessly, a prepared speech under pressure). 
You must all go on the same day, but not on the same boat, 
different boats from different ports— 

Margaret: After the trial, then. 

More: There'll be no trial, they have no case. Do this for me. 

I beseech you. 

Margaret: Yes. 

More^: Alice 7 (She turns her back). Alice, I command it! 
Alice (harshly) : Right \ 

Alice: I'll tell you what I'm afraid of: that when you've gone, 
I shall hate you for it. 

More : (turns from her: his face working): Well, you mustn't, 
Alice, that's all. (Swiftly she crosses the stage to 4iim) he 
turns and they clasp each other fiercely). You mustn't You— 

Alice : ( Covers his mouth with her hand ) ; S-s-sh.' As for 

understanding, I understand you're the best man that I ever 
met or am likely to; and If you go—well God knows why I 
suppose—though as God's my ' witness, God's kept deadly 
quiet about it I And if anyone wants my opinion of the king or 
his Council they've only to ask for it I 

More: Why, it's a lion I married ! A lion ! (He breaks away 
from her, his face shining.) 

The conversation reflects how organic the bond of genuine human 
relationship is. But, unfortunately. In Saint Joan this is almost lacking. 
Joan stands alone; she is left with nothing but a chimeric spiritual 
vision. Such a strong bond of relationship is also lacking between 
Galileo and his family. He remains isolated in his world of creative 
activities and 'probably his need of such a relationship is sublimated in 
the joy of his creative attainment. 


So far I have discussed the characters in their relative situations. 
The concluding section will be devoted to the final phase of their 
lives. Joan finally meets with two alternatives—death or life-imprison¬ 
ment. It is not so much because of her religious fervour than her 
passion for a free life that she chooses the first alternative. This becomes 
evident when she basely recants and again takes back the recantation : 

"You think that life is nothing but not being stone dead. It is not 
the bread and water I fear: I can live on bread : when have I asked 
for more ? It is no hardship to drink water If the water be clean. 
Bread has no sorrow for me, and water no affliction. * But to shut me 
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from the light of the sky and the sight of the fields and flowers; to 
chain my feet so that i can never again ride with the soldier nor climb 
the hills; to make me breathe foul damp darkness, and keep from me 
everything that brings me back to the love of God when your wicked¬ 
ness and foolishness tempt me to hate him : all this is worse tjjan the 
furnace in the Bible that was heated seven times." 

Thomas More's faith in justice does not hold in the end. He realizes 
it, but still rigidly adheres to his decision. In his moral principles he seeks 
the worth of his life and calmly bears all afflictions. Death, to him is 
a mere incident in the process. However, both Joan and More are given 
the stature of heroic 'heroes', since they heroically confront the tragic 
end of their lives. But the question still remains unanswered—do 
their deaths pay worthwhile compensations 7 Galileo, on the other hand, 
has been depicted as an unheroic 'hero'. He refuses to embrace death 
simply to prove himself right when his work is still unfinished. He prolongs 
a shameful and despised life, but he does it with a purpose. For him, life 
has its only relevance on the earth and he is determined to fulfil his 
earthly responsibility as a scientist by finishing his worthy work— 
Discorsi. He does it. In Galileo's world, the concept of a hero is absent: 
"Unhappy is the country that needs a hero ," But ironically, this unheroic 
'hero' probably outshines the heroic 'heroes', and is most successful in 
fulfilling his mission by passing the iimitations strongly imposed upon 
him by Established Authority. 
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A NOTE ON HUXLEY’S 
TEXTS AND PRETEXTS 


SUNIL KANTI SEN 

In academic circles Huxley is hardly recognized as a serious literary 
critic but it should be obvious to any casual reader of Huxley that his 
interest in literature, both in the craft of literature and its social and 
other bearings, had been wide-ranging. Perhaps his irrepressible levity 
and journalistic wit that seem to trivialize his utterances prevent us from 
taking a serious look at his critical essays. The Introduction to Texts 
and f^retexts is characteristic of his style. He had an almost morbid 
fear of appearing pedantic to his readers; hence his flippancy and a 
hurried and elliptical manner. With a few notable exceptions where 
the tone is more serious than playful—his introduction to the Letters of 
Lawrence or the essay on Wordsworth, most of his numerous critical 
essays are haunted by a spectre looking askance at the whole business 
of literature as a serious preoccupation. And the spectre had the last 
word in /stand. 'Literature is incompatible with everything except 
dualism, criminal lunacy, impossible aspirations and unnecessary 
guilts'. It may still be worthwhile to take a close look at his essays and 
the many aphoristic utterances with which his novels are overlaid and 
try to find out if any coherent pattern of critical attitudes emerges in 
spite of his irritating tricks of style. A close scrutiny of his Texts and 
Pretexts may serve as a useful starting point. 

The Introduction to Texts and Pretexts puublished in 1932 begins 
with the metaphor of 'fiddling while Rome burns'. He defends an 
'intelligent interest' in fiddling as a prophylactic against burning. The 
metaphor has an unconscious irony, for iate in his career he seemed to 
repudiate literature as fiddling. His interest in art stems from his 
concern for good life ; for, art, he says, imitates life. Here he turns a 
Wilde epigram on its head. He remembers Arnold when he remarks 
that with the decline of religion the social importance of art increases. 
There is another Arnoldean echo when he prescribes a slow and careful 
reading of the 'comparatively few books' written by men who 'thought 
I and felt with style'—the best which has beeh thought ^nd said in the 
world. The great poetry of the past has not deled and his aim, he 
7 
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says, has been to decode past experiences in modern terms. He 
frankly states his perferences. Swinburne's rhetoric ieaves him cold 
and he has little patience with the imprecision and prolixity of 
Shelley's poetry. 'I like things to be said with precision and as 
concisely as possible.' Arnold in his 1853 Preface prescribed the same 
norms for poetry—'particular, precise and firm' representation of 
feelings. 

Huxley's approach to poetry is implicit in the method of grouping 
most of the texts in terms of their themes. This leaves out a great body 
of good poetry which defies the simple question. What is this poem 
about ? This theme-approach may also lead to a serious distortion of 
the meaning or intention of a poem. Take for instance the excerpts 
grouped under the theme Poiygamy. 

True love in this differs from gold and clay, 

That to divide is not to take away. 

Love is like understanding, that grows bright 
Gazing on many truths ; 

Huxley's tart comment that this is one way of asserting a predilection 
for poiygamy may be good psychology but this is not literary criticism. 
His tongue-in-the-cheek defence of polygamy—'Good artists are, as a 
rule, indifferent monogamists'—and a cleverly argued paragraph on how 
monogamy means emotional responsibilities which cramp a genuine 
artist's desire for emotional free-lancing are utterly irrelevant to a 
critical approach to poetry. The excerpts under 'Old Age’ will further 
illustrate the absurdities of this method. After quoting the last verse- 
paragraph of Arnold's Dover Beach beginning 

Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another 

he makes the fatuous comment that love is the last defence against 
old age. Arnold was thirty when he composed Dover Beach, It would 
seem that the texts Huxley has chosen are so many pretexts for making 
his own observations, mosty flippant, on life and literature. Under 
Desire he quotes a memorable poem, Western Wind written by an 
anonymous poet. 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow. 

The small rain down can rain 7 
Christ, if my love were In my arms. 

And I in my bed again 1 

There is no comment on the intense lyricism of the first three lines and 
the subtle shift In the fourth tine. With this he groups* poems (or 
excerpts) by Tennyson, Wyatt, Sh^espeare, Carew, Browning, Gautier 
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and Milton and the short commentary appended to them is a witty 
observation on the contemporary attitude to long hair romanticized by 
othe earlier poets. Long hair has come back since Huxley wrote his 
commentary. 

The samples collected under Right True End are yet another instance 
of Huxley's anarchical taste. That he should choose a wicked phrase 
of Donne is no surprise. Huxley's curious love-and-hate-attitude towards 
concupiscence is well-known. But to group together Donne's Loves 
Progress and Exstasie and suggest by implication that both of these 
poems are about 'the centriqiie part' is to betray an amazing insensitivity 
of mind. And his comment that Donne illustrates the danger of being 
too well educated repeats the old charge first voiced by Johnson. 
Perhaps it is an indirect confession that he finds his own learning too 
intractable to be dramatized into literature. 

There are, however, evidences that he is not always an elegant 
trifler. He quotes with approval Cleveland's outrageously playful lines: 

Why does my she-advowson fly 

Incumbency ? 

and adds a sensible 'note on the nature of metaphysical concits. 
His short note on Obscurity in Poetry is In the manner of 
Johnson->a fine specimen of balanced judgment. He has the Augustan 
habit of avoiding the rapturous phrase without, of course, the cool 
assurance of an Augustan critic who lived in a well-ordered universe 
with the 'place' of man finally defined in the chain of being and the 
canons of art firmly laid down by the ancients. Huxley says dolefully 
in the Introduction that in the present anarchical state of culture a critic^ 
should be content 'to go oh piping up for reason and realism and a 
certain decency'. Yet there are evidences that Huxley responded to 
those qualities of poetry which would have repelled an Augustan mind. 
Under the section Magic he quotes oiie Mallarme sonnet as an 'unflawed 
piece of pure poetry' and Poe's City in the Sea as a sustained spell. He 
is also keenly responsive to the analogical quality of poetry. 'Every 
good metaphor is the mating of irreievancies to produce a new and more 
vivid expression', it is, however, evident ^rom his general approach 
to poetry that he rejected the aesthetics of Poe and Pater. 

in Texts and Pretexts Huxley seldom considers a whole poem as an 
autonomous thing nor does he make a close attack on the text. His 
method of sample-testing—a poor method of explication-~ls as fallacious 
as Arnold's touchstone method of judging new poetry. From a remark 
he made about his response to Shelley's poetry-^-^Sheliey's effects are 
mainly cumulative, and I lack the patience to let thein accumuiate''r^it 
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would seem that his mind lacked the critical discipline to allow a whole 
poem to settle In his^mind and it darted like that of Johnson who loved 
to read poetry, but hardly ever read any poem to an end*. Hence he 
avoided the close reading method of Empson. He was rather with 
Arnold in his idiosyncratic moral preoccupation and a genuine concern 
for literature as an instrument of culture. 

in the note appended to the closing section Conclusions Huxley 
drops his levity and attempts to state in general terms his views on what 
■is valuable in religion, theology and art. it is indeed difficult to follow 
the exact curve of his arguments for he never uses well-defined critical 
terms to examine the nature of art. Most theologies, he says, are based 
on rationalizations of feelings and his reference to Pippa’s Song hes the 
oblique hint that poetry too derives from feelings rationalized and he 
underscores the danger that like theology poetry also may lead to 
'quagmires of error': Religion, if accepted as a system of make-believe, 
can serve as an aid to good living. Poetry gives us certain 'feelings 
about experience' which may be vague or numinous but it can be 
valuable if its own conventions of make-believe are consciously 
accepted by the reader. Phrases like 'feelings about experience' or 
'rationalizations of feeling' hardly define his aesthetics but his concern 
for good living places him in the central tradition of English literary 
criticism. 



JOYCE CARY’S FIRST TRILOGY 
A STUDY OF HIS TECHNIQUE 

BIMALENDU MAJUMDAR 

In reading out the famous Clarke Lectures, Cary once remarked that 
the form of a book, page by page, was not the book, the work of art. 
He argued that the separate chapters did not have a complete 
significance until the whole work was known. He called the book a 
total symbol. "It is richer than the parts and actually different from 
them", said he*, in writing his famous first trilogy Cary clearly 
improved upon his own thesis. Herself Surprised, the first book of the 
trilogy, is the story of Sara Monday. She is a country girl, comes to the 
Monday family and accepts the position of a cook. Mathew Monday, 
the dominating figure of the family, falls in love with Sara and marries 
her. Despite social disparity she pulls along well, but there grows a brief 
affair with Hickson, a millionaire friend of Mathew Monday. After 
Hickson's death she becomes the mistress of Gulley Jimson, an artist, 
but the relationship does not mature into marriage when she learns 
that he has a wife. Eventually Gulley Jimson leaves her and she goes 
to work as a cook at Tolbrook, the family estate of Thomas Wilcher, a 
famous lawyer. Here she is caught stealing from the Wilcher home 
by one of his niece and for this serves a long term of imprisonment. 
Sara Monday writes her story form the prison and earns money. To Be 
A Pilgrim, the second one of these related novels, begins where Herself 
Surprised e.nds. It is the story of Thomas Wilcher who is now seventy, 
years old. The story falls into three parts. In the first part Wilcher, 
the retired lawyer is seen living at Tolbrook under the eye of his, niece 
Ann, and he undertakes to write a journal. The immediate problem for 
him is to escape the restraint of his niece, and run and rejoin Sara. Sara is 
expected to be free .in one year's time, and Wilcher wishes to marry his 
mistress, Sara. Wilcher is a conservative, in the second part he 
meets his niece Ann, a doctor and her husband Robert, a farmer. Both 
of them are members of the new younger generation. Wilcher tries to 
frustrate Robert's attempts to modernise agriculture. In the third part 
Wilcher lives a life of advanture, a life of pilgrimage in soul, and for¬ 
sakes comfort Unlike his elder brother Edward, or his soldier brother 
Bill, he has too deep a faith and now he consciobsiy relives the past 
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and explores his relations with his parents and sisters in order to 
discover the sources of their strength and failure. The Horse's Mouth 
closes the trilogy of novels. It centres round the fictional artist Gulley 
Jimson and the persons connected with him, Sara and Wilcher. In the 
beginning of the book Gulley has just been fred from prison,^nd he 
walks along the Thames. Gulley is a spiritual descendant of William 
Blake and creates works of imaginative grandeur. The world of creation 
is a world of injustice, and also a world of affection. Nosy Barbon, a 
lover of art, comes out determined to protect him. Another friend. 
Waiter Ollier, a postman, offers him coffee in the morning. He remem¬ 
bers the story of his relationship with Sara, and for him she stands as a 
feminine principle in life. The novel ends with a masterly narrative in 
which Jimson and his young disciples desperately and furiously paint a 
wall of a building. But the demolition of the wall has already begun. 
Gulley ignores the noise and dust and keeps on painting and creating and 
finally he is hauled away in a police van. The impression left by the 
trilogy is, however, greater ..than that created by each book taken 
separately. The trilogy offers a panorama of English life and by reflect¬ 
ing the viewpoints of each other, the Sara-Wilcher-Jimson story becomes 
richer in human understanding. Sara Monday, Thomas \Vilcher and 
Gulley Jimson are slaves to their own subjectivities, and the trilogy is a 
saga of their isolation and imprisonment in a world where they used to 
enjoy full freedom. 

Let us try to work out the difference between the contents of this 
trilogy and its contents as a finished product^of art, and in that way alone 
it is possible to have a satisfying appraisal of the technique employed. 

Each novel is written in the first person. In the prefatory essay 
especially written for The Horse's Mouth, the third and the last of a 
set of three, Cary claimed, ''Every living soul creates his own world, and 

must do so.it is a solitary mind from the beginning. It feels loves, 

it feels sympathy but it does its thinking by itself. It has to create a 
three-dimensional universe for itself In its own imagination..,..." (p 8). 
The basic plan of the tripartite structure of this trilogy is increasingly felt 
right from the reading of Herself Surprised, the first volume of these 
related novels* This is the story of Sara Monday, Wiicher's housekeeper 
who marries Jimson. Sara, Wilcher, and Jimson appear in each of these 
novels. Sara's subdued sympathy for Gulley Jimson is palpably 
apparent in the pages of Herself Surprised, She records how Jimson 
would only sit and stare or follow her about the kitchen and how 
stupid Jimson was as any man in the state, quite hang-dog with love 
(p 71). Here Is an astimate of Jimson drawn up by Sara. Yatanothar 
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account of Sdra» this time by Gulley Jimson, has been outlined In 
The Horse's Mouth. Jimson appeared at Sara's door and found it was 
new painted. He thought it was Sara all over and the door knob 
was a clear proof that Sara was for cleaning and washing (p 32). 
Sara, however, appeared differently to Witcher in To Be A Pilgrim. 
Wilcher discovered how strong and rich a fountain of grace played 
not only in the energy of her religious observance, but in everything 
8~he did, and in her most casual remark (p320). And how does Sara 
appear to herself 7 The answer is found in Herself Surprised. She 
was surprised at herself when, after a month, she received a letter 
from Gulley Jimson saying that he wanted her to come to him in 
London and she did not want to leave Tolbrook (p135). Sara's life 
covers the entire trilogy and she is surprised at herself, surprised to 
find herself doing what she least expected to do. The trilogy, thus 
gains strength and freshness from the way of looking at each other in 
dissimilar circumstances with proper distance and detachment. 

Let us suppose that I am looking at a tree; I then become aware 
of another person looking at the scene which includes both the tree 
and myself. The whole situation is now altered. I am not simply 
myself, pour-soi, but I am also aware that I exist as a Self for the 
Other^. Likewise Sara, Wilcher and Jimson are individually not 
simply their own selves but each exists for the other too. To the 
acivantage of tripartite division is added Cary's of continuous present 
tense as an artful narrative device. Perhaps because of the quality 
of composition like this, and more certainly for his view of life, Cary 
has often been labelled as an existentialist. Cary's attempt to 
come to terms with existence itself, makes him unmistakably 

modern.in the sense that Proust and Joyce and Mann are modern*. 

But it will be generally admitted that existentialism as a view of 
life and character can be interpreted with varying degrees of aesthetic 
consequences. The theory suffers from an inherent contradiction. In 
terms of Sartre's theory the trilogy should be a transcendent object, free 
and gratuitous ; but at the same time it demands free play of the reader's 
subjectivity if it is to exist at all. These claimarare mutually incompatible. 

When we speak of technique, we speak of nearly everything. For 
technique is the means by which the writer's experience, which is his 
subject matter, compels him to attend to it*. Cary does accomplish 
this act of discovering, exploring, and developing the themes of 
the trilogy with marvellous ease and effortlessness. The use pf a few 
fond images arrests our attention. Woodview was Sara Monday's 
house, it stood two miles out at the green. The house was very pretty. 
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and all covered with trellis in front, and there were roses and creepers 
behind. It had a good garden too, especially a good kitchen garden 
with fresh vegetables (pp 11-12, Herself Surprised). Next he dwells 
on Toibrook Manor, a house with good rooms and very good furniture. 
It was a rambling kind of place in a field with ha-ha fence. The gardens 
were behind and the field in front and outside there were meadows and 
hedges (p 112, ibid). They have been drawn in the manner of Dunamara, 
a house associated with the memory of Evelyn Corner in A House of 
Children, One can trace their genre to The Cedar, a house to which 
Charley Brown, the protagonist of Charley Is My Darling often 
returned and found a ready shelter. Or, are they in any way different 
from the Red Lion where Gulley Jimson and the other artists often 
went and drank beer or the Eagle where Loiie was frequently seen 
drinking a glass of beer with her ostrich feathers shaking in the breeze 
(pp 204,207 & 281—7/76 Horse's Mouth)! In the images of these house,s 
a garden is almost always a constant confronted by variables in scenes 
and setting. The inherent qualities of these houses may be sharply limited 
but Cary deftly exploits our willingness to accept these objects as 
symbols and there grows the habit of attaching certain meanings and 
emotional responses to them. Thus Toibrook Manor, in To Be A Pilgrim, 
as a house may be a perfect hole, damp and droughty (p 10), but 
it is one which appears to Wilcher like a magic island, preserved in 
peace among the storms of the world (p 160), a house which has 
been preserved by a succession of miracles and hence reigns in 
timelessness and changelessness. Woodview, Dunamara, The Cedar, 
and Toibrook Manor, selected at random, have the power to 
evoke, through association, thoughts and feelings which are 
really greater than the terms connoted by them individually and 
literally. In addition, Cary creates some impression by the use of imagery 
of the cat. Towards the close of Herself Surprised Sara says, '1 was ail 
in the moment, like a dog or a cat, and indeed, I suppose it is nature 
to be so" (p 213). Wiicher's mother's cat. Grey, is a familiar portrait 
in To Be A Pilgrim, 'Grey avoided us children in the house, but in 
that room, she accepted us as visitors' (p 31). The presence of Grey 
was always a sign of additional pleasure. An account of a yard cat, 
not substantially dissimilar to that of the feline family to which Grey 
belongs,, occurs in the same novel. She was seen suckling two 
kittens and lay watching with the calm ferocity of some Piet or Jute 
encamped in a Roman villa (p 128). 

The means by which Cary Conveys the meaning of the trilogy are not 
of equal importance. The history of Sara Monday's life covers roughly a 
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period of about sixty years. It begins in 1880 and continues to about 
1940. The first hint of the beginning of her career is there in Herself 
Surprised. "Indeed, even as long ago as the Diamond Jubilee I had 
a pick for my first place, as cook" (p 11). It will be seen presently that 
the reference to this particular point of time is not vital to the enjoyment 
of this novel. Sara is really the common factor in the triple pattern of 
the trilogy. She reaches out in relationship to the quiet homemaking 
husband, Mathew Monday; the decadent aristocratic lawyer, Thomas 
Wilcher; and the passionate artist, Gulley Jimson. Her account begins 
with the beginning of the trilogy in Herself Surprised and continues 
through To Be A Pilgrim to the end of The Horse's Mouth. Her charac¬ 
ter, covering a long period of time, gains significance not in terms of 
sequential time. What Thomas Mann calls imaginary or contentual time 
is a very good measure of her character. Time is something very close 
> the pith and particularity of our experience, without which it would 
become a dangerously abstract critical concept*’. Sara dwelt on the 
unbelievable growth of her mind and maturity and confessed, "it was 
only seven, but I myself was surprised at the time ; it had gone so fast, 
but I thought, if he makes it nine, then he has something to say upon 
that, so that I did not gainsay it "(p 166. Herself Surprised). 'The formal 
logic of the clock' is. then, not central to the scheme of Sara's world. 
Her character is informed by an attitude of sympathy. In the organisa¬ 
tion of this character time stands still. Sara, for example, said that she 
was sorry for any bachelor like Wilcher who had to be at the mercy of 
his servants (p 166). Again, she argued that if she turned Wilcher out, 
he would be hurt. After all she was a man, and a delicate one at that 
(p 168). Cary runs close to the other end of over-emphasizing the 
importance of subjective time and happily ends by striking aright balance 
in the novel between time experienced subjectively and natural or 
jobjective time, 

in To Be A Pilgrim there are references to time old and new ; and 
especially there are constant evocations of the spirit of old time. Cary 
employs the technique concerning time ^s a sharper tool than 
^thers in order to evaluate the subject. Ann, a niece of Wilcher, was 
[b stranger and he asks how a stranger can like an old man. 'They 
know nothing of them but what they see and imagine ; which in an 
old man cannot be very pleasant or entertaining' (p 9). Here there 
is a suggestion that old time, like old men is rather undesirable. 
Again, Wilcher mentions how Lucy, the rebel, began In revolution 
against the new, for she did not think that all change was 
progress (p 24>25). There are also magnificent evocations of the 
« 8 
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spirit of old time. Witcher lived in Tolbrook, situated in the south-west 
country and when he looked back at the window it seemed as if England 
itself were afoot beneath him on its four waves (pp 108-109). On 
another occasion Wilcher refers to a room in Tolbrook, and by way of 
association remembers how the room breathes a double refinement; 
the Roman art of life, distilled through the long spiral of English 
classicism (p 128). But time and again Cary returns to his favourite 
strain of thought in To Be A Pilgrim. The remembered reality of the 
condition of England obtaining between 1913-14 recurs and it is worth 
observing how Wilcher wonders about the life of the people, and their 
feelings. He wanted to talk to them, and to hear them speak (p 241). 
Cary's technique here betrays a strong atavistic strain and he 
does so without blurring the contours of individual identity, in a 
perceptive piece of criticism Golden L. Larsen once remarked, "By 
recognizing that the past can only live by virtue of the compassion 
and creativity of succeeding generations, Wilcher removes the matter 
of respect for tradition from the status of totem worship, and at the 
same time, shows again the threat of crudity and Insensitivity to the 
historical imagination" It is possible to hold right reservation 
regarding such thematic interpretation of the elements of the past. Cary's 
use of the craft of calling back to life the incidents of days gone by is 
not a simple arrangement of events to recreate the past history of 
England. He did not try to create an interest in plot either. Evocation 
of the past, on the other hand, becomes here a means towards the 
definition of the theme itself. 

To Be A Pilgrim as a novel is cast in new and striking forms. A 
balance sheet is explored as a genuine source of aesthetic pleasure. 
There comes a time when a heavy depression falls on Wilcher. He was 
in the most unhappy condition of thought then. Unsystematic 
arguments only created confusion for him. He drew up what might be 
called a balance sheet. 


1. My past blindness and failure 
of understanding with Lucy,- 
Sara and Ann. 

2. My love of an orderly and 
unsettled life, my too great 
reverence for tradition etc, Q 
the family possessions that 
represent tradition in material 
form. 


My present comprehension of those 
failures and desire to amend them. 

My resolve to leave it and to 
leave Tolbrook. 
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3. My suspicion that Ann and The truth that such a wish on 

possibly Robert would not be their part would not be unnatural 

sorry to see me out of the or incompatible with dutiful 

way. feelings, etc. 

The balance sheet is continued till item No. 5. Debits and credits 
provide an accuracy of emotional involvement. In conclusion, Wilcher 
strikes the balance that he is not a good man and that he had lived a 
futile and foolish life (pp 90-91). Here there is an extra drama in 
appreciating the problem that Cary confronted and there is a pleasure in 
perceiving the device he has invented in order to overcome the problem. 
Wilcher's lump of experience is put to the test of technique and the 
balance sheet as a form enriches the world of action. 

Another simple skill In contriving effect compels our attention. 
Recurrent references to India and Indian ways of life become for Cary 
an obsession. Sara Monday in A/e/'se//Sr/rpr/sed would like to travel 
someday and see India where, Mr. Hickson told her, a girl with money 
would always get something (p 54). A little later Wilcher speaks about 
Bobby Brown and tells the reader that his mother was dead and his 
father was married again in India (p 148), Again, "My own father", 
Wilcher said,'"when he went to India as a Colonel of his regiment, 
would have no subaltern that did not go regularly to Communion, and 

he had prayer meetings for his men too."(p185). To Be A Pilgrim 

and The Horse's Mouth also abound in references to India. Thomas 
Wilcher in To Be A Pilgrim looked at the uncheerful face of his niece, 
Ann. it was so confident In its uncheerfuiness that he might as well 
talk grace to a Chactaw indian (p11\ On another occasion Bill and 
Edward, two relatively unimportant characters in the novel, were talking 
to each other and Amy, another girl was referred to as a daughter of 
old Sprott in the I. C. S. (p 10 ). Even in The Horse's Mouth Gulley 
Jimson refers to Plantie, the shoe-maker as one who thinks a lot of 
Buddha, Karma and Confucius (p 46). 

Malcolm Foster, Joyce Cary's biographer, records that the novelist 
was interrupted in his writing of fictions and had to come over to India 
on an important assignment (pp 378-79) In 1946 The letters he wrote 
to friends and relatives in England at this time show the way his mind 
had been working. There are stray remarks in a letter which he wrote 
to John. "All Indians are nationalists—that Is essential—but a pretty 

high proportion are fearful of the dark future.But one has to 

approach Indian religion by oneself.one doesn't get much help 

from Hindus" It may be possible to reduce the references to 
India and Indian ways of life to a few broad categories. 
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classify them into divisions depending on his romantic attraction 
towards Indian life, his interest in Indian civil and military 
service and his desire to depict Indian philosophy and religion. Thus, 
one can formulate Cary's systems of Ideas and beliefs from them fairly 
well. Many students of Joyce Cary are fascinated by the sustained 
appeal of what is often called truth contained in his oft-repeated 
references to Buddha, Karma, Nirvana, etc and try to explore them all 
on the basis of facts as information. Most contemporary students of 
literature would agree that a writer's ideas have as little to do with his 

artistic talent as his personal morals.Not many people would agree 

with the views of man held by Homer. Dante, Baron Corvo, or Ezra 
Pound ; but whether or not we agree with them should have little to do 
with whether or not we accept or reject their art" ® 

Are these constitutive categories of references to India and Indian 
ways of life significant as elements of art or important as experiments in 
technique ? The difference between art and technique is the difference 
between Strategy and Tactics in military parlance ...Art would involve 
taste, temper, and proportion or the general plan in the background of 
the novelist's mind, whereas technique would be applied Ingenuity®. 

I have deliberately chosen to cite these instances in order to illustrate 
how Cary's technique of writing fiction triumphs. Our memory of the 
trilogy is definitely greater than that of a single book or even a particular 
protagonist but within the broader framework of this work of imagination 
it is possible to find out new narrative devices. Cary's references to 
India are such subtleties of composition. The Cary characters talk of 
India in order to heighten a feeling of fascination for foreign lands. Thus 
Sara at one time had begun telling Mathew Monday that she would 
like to see India someday where a girl with money would always get 
something Herself Surprised). Again, Thomas Wilcher was out 

on a political campaign to local clubs, especially on India, wore Indian 
costumes and worked up the imagination of the audience. What 
references to America and American ways of life are to Charley Brown 
{\n Charley is my Darling) and Evelyn Corner (in A House of Children), 
references to India and Indian ways of life are to Sara, Wilcher and 
JImson. This edifice of multiple viewpoints confers a density and 
reality on the word of fistlon and an awareness of the devices of 
his design enumerated earlier gives the readers an insight into how Cary 
has met the challenge and triumphed in transforming the raw experiences 
of life into trilogy. 
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NILIMA DEVI’S POETRY : AN APPRAISAL 


K. C. LAHIRI 

There is a spontaneity and an inevitability about Nilima Devi's verse, 
though written in a foreign language. 

She is spontaneous in the easy expression of her feelings and thoughts 
and in the perfect naturalness of her diction and imagery. She weaves 
a poem as a wreath of flowers, rather multi-coloured beads of sensuous¬ 
ness through which runs an invisible thread of thought. 

Here are two lines taken casually : 

'Better, indeed, for the soul to float in timeless, spaceless night 

Bathing in the peace of soft, silken, star-powdered dark." 

[This, Our Life : pp 11 -1 '*) 

The description of darkness is visual in‘star-powdered': powder of 
stars, that is, fine particles or scintillations of light, are sprinkled over the 
expanse of darkness. But the sensation conveyed by 'bathing' is 
primarily that of touch, with an added suggestion of softness and 
smoothness of glossy 'silk'. 

There is, again, interplay of vision and motion in 

"I dance with the sunlight on the tree-tops ; 

And moonbeams on the sands of the seashore ; 

I soar high on the fleecy clouds in the illimitable blue '. 

{tbid\ pp. 29-31) 

A full oriental atmosphere of deserted grandeur and undisturbed peace 
is evoked in 

"I walk up the few low steps slowly 

Across the whole width of the wide verandah". 

"I pass the avenue of tall, old neem trees". 

(The Old Red House) 

The particular images in her poetry, however, do not waste their 
intensity in un-coordinated diffused brilliance. A fine but strong string 
of thought, a subtle meditative strain always binds them in organic 
cohesion. Through the scattered sense perceptions the individual feeling 
reassures the poet of her personal faith—the Upanisadic realisation that 
the Soul of man lives through ail the life-processes of the Universe : 

"I remain. 

In every growing manifestation of life, i am : 
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I sprout with the spring fiowers ; 
i sing the spring-song of the world that is and to be". 

{Ibid: pp. 25-28) 

The same serene contemplation, the same cool conviction, behind 
speculations on the nature and destination of life persists in 
"The Soul ? The Spirit ? 

Like a caged bird it beats its luminous wings 
Against the prison bars of the frame of clot and clay, 

Till one unexpected hour releases it from its bondage. 

Call you that Death 7 But, surely not the end ; 

For there is no end to life." (Four Winds) 

The poem. Four Winds, may, as a whole be set beside Shakespeare's 
seven Ages of Man, as much in generalisations as in details of pictures 
drawn. It has all the sublimity of a detached observer, without the 
satire of a cynical Jacques : it is rather mellowed ail through with 
human longing and love. 

But with all her spontaneous flow of feeling and thought; matched 
with an equally easy outpouring of imagery and rhythm, Nilima Devi's 
verse sometimes curiously conveys an Impression of cleverness, a 
conscious effort after effectiveness, particularly in the structure and 
lay-out of adjectives and in the spruce, though sparing, use of rhetorical 
tropes. 

There comes a shock of contrary suggestions in "cool, purple 
twilight". 'Cool' harmonises perfectly with 'twilight'; but against both 
clashes 'purple', symbolic of heat and passion. 

A special charm comes from her careful choice and artful array of 
epithets, e. g. 

'Trembling, twilight hour' (dusk or dawn delicately poised between 
light and darkness); 

'Much trodden, unforgotten path' (the internal rhyme striking the 
image home) ; 

'Rust-red, old red bricks' (the concrete 'rust'leading to the abstraction 
'old', so naturally). 

impressive too is her power of compound-forrnation. The com¬ 
pounded adjectives are all so pregnant with suggestions, each telling a 
story of sense and feeling, of intellection and imagination, e. g. 

'Purple, star-spangled mantle (glittering stars sewn on the purple 
rnantle of the sky); 

*Gloom-wedded Doom' (Death married to darkness, sadness); 

'Moon-washed flowers' (flowers bathed in. refreshed by soothing 
moon beams) ; 
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'Bridal-white fiowers'(flowers with the freshness of the wedding feast) 
and many more simple ones, e. g. 

'Moon-drenched path', 'Dew-wetdawn', 'Ink-dark sky', 'star-spattered 
sky', 'Heart-shaped lawn', 'Dream-laden eyes'. 

To secure effect she also resorts to many a conventional use of 
rhetorical figures. 

There are alliterations galore : 

Potent poppy-seed potion'; 'rust-red. old red, bricks'; 'shadow- 
silvered sylvan pool'. 

In 'hour-old bride' is the figure Hypallage, the epithet 'hour-old' 
being transferred from 'lover' to 'bride' ? or, is it Synecdoche, 
concrete for abstract, 'bride' for love, 'bride' being born with the birth 
of love 7 

And there are rich ; suggestive similes, as in 
'Her unbraided curls brush my face 
Like the fluttering wings of a frightened moth'. 

(The Lady of the Night) 

The moth flying into flame is the conventional image of self-immolation 
in the fire of passion, 'unbraided' and 'fluttering having an added 
semblance. 

Daringly romantic, Nilima Devi’s verse successfully combines 
loveliness with modernity, 'Her mood alternates between the joy of 
living and speculations about the unknown, between introspection and 
memories, between ennui and pulsating happiness'. She is traditional 
and modern at the same time. While in many respects she may be put 
in the class of earlier Bengali women poets writing in English, from other 
points of view her poetry picks up the strains of recent masculine 
versifiers. 

In simplicity and forcefulness of description she approaches Sarojini 
Naidu, and in depth and intensity of experience she may be placed 
beside Toru Dutt in such Wordsworthian lines as these : 

"breaking the silence come joyous peals of ringing langhter—The 
riotous rush of pattering childish feet, Bursts of music, merry sounds of 
frolic and feasting". 

An echo of Manomohan Ghosh's Nature-cum-Love poetry may be 
heard in 

"The whit moon's light caresses 

The branches of a wax-white, flowering 

Magnolia tree—the petal-tips of tube-roses ; 

Then it kisses my love's fair face". (When the Moqp Died) 

But in expressing sheer weariness of life and sense of frustration she 
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is rather in tune with the characteristic temper of her brother>poets 
among the youngest generation : 

Life is but a ruthless automaton 
To which perpetually slaves they are. 

Like cogs in its wheels, from birth till death. 

Rotating day unto night wiiUless, joyless, soul-less. 
Mechanical, they toil, sleep, wake, beget and die. 

Like a herd of dumb driven cattle they cross 
The rubicon twixt life and death. (Crossing the Rubicon) 
The illustrative-decorative pictures sketched at the beginning and end 
of the poems are symbolic—simple and suggestive in their way. The 
aspiration of the Spirit of Man to escape from the bondage of flesh and 
fiction into the freedom of timeless, spaceless night is symbolised by 
the bird beating its luminous wings against the coloured cobweb of 
the cage. 

And in Post Mortem, Death's black shapeless figure stands beside 
the dark, turgid torrent of Lethe. This illustration goes perfectly with 
the theme of the verse—a poet's vision of the evolution of Death from 
'a gentler sister of life' to an image of fear and gloom. May be, men 
once felt Death's cool touch as a beneficent benediction. But when 
Death, in moods of wanton caprice, tore the new-born babe from its 
suckling mother's breast and snatched the young lover from his bride. 
Love cursed Death who, in His turn, waged remorseless war on 
mankind. And the fire of His hideous hate seared and burnt Him into 
a stark skeleton enveloped by the gloom of countless buried aeons. 


9 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE LANGUAGE 
OF SONS AND LOVERS 


B. P. PADHI 

The relation between the novel and the reader on the one hand, 
and between the different characters in the novel on the other, Is essen¬ 
tially rhythmic. That is to say, the relationship is kept up by a kind 
of tension between the novel and the reader; this tension is expressed 
in a particular kind of language-rhythm. Rhythm Implies a pattern and 
a form, and the objectives of form are realized primarily through lan¬ 
guage. The novelist is a verbal artist like any poet, but he, more than 
the poet, enjoys the wide range of language that is offered him. 

But engaging ourselves in the study of a process of language, we 
engage ourselves in, what Wittgenstein calls, ''the forms of life." This 
engagement is the basis of the satisfaction that we derive from our 
reading of the novel and therefore it is also the basis of our participa¬ 
tion in it. To extend our analysis a little further, language Is ultimately 
related to a psychology of response, in this short paper I propose to 
point out some aspects of the language that Lawrence has used in Sons 
and Lovers. For the sake of convenience, I shall take up the chapter 
"Passion" in particular, for analysis. 


I 

The language in which Sons and Lovers is cast, closely parallels the 
primary and original language of our minds. But Lawrence has also a 
private language of his own, in the sense that it is peculiar to the 
private sensations of his characters. He believed, or so it seems, in the 
kind of privacy that Wittgenstein has so much talked about and which 
says that it is virtually impossible on the part of one person to enter 
into the private sensations of another person. And the major con¬ 
flict in the novel under discussion is the result of the inability on the 
part of the characters to understand the private language of one 
another. Thus Paul, his mother, Miriam.and Clara get involved in a 
series of triangular conflicts. I should like to stress this quality of Sons 
and Lovers, one that at once conceals and reveals. 

In this novel the apparently incommunicable private langOage of the 
characters tends to become public and the tension that ensues, lends a 
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certain depth and ambiguity to the novel. We have a passage in the 
"Passion" chapter; 'He had touched her. His whole body was quivering 
with the sensation. There was already a sort of secret understanding 
between them.'^ Here the novelist, by a suggestive use of language 
creates a scene and the emphasis is on "touch". But we are not told 
anything about how this understanding came : it is only "a sort of secret 
understanding (italics mine)." Lawrence's intention is almost clear: 
he wants to put Paul and Clara beyond the limits of mere physicalism, 
at a level of mystery. The passage is important in another respect also : 
the "touch" is the basis of the passion which is the theme of the chapter. 
We become aware, along with Paul, of the fact that Clara is not really 
"cold", which Paul initially thought her to be, for both of them were 
"flaming" with blushes.* 

Words in this novel are largely used to create sense-impressions— 
images or pictures >-impressions which stir any or all of our senses at 
one and the same time. These sense-impressions are, however, pre¬ 
dominantly visual. What we are given in the novel is a steady stream of 
sense-impressions. The book starts with something like this : there are 
the "bulging cottages" vdth their sex-associations; the "donkeys that 
plodded wearily," with their suggestion of pain and exhaustion ; and the 
colliers and the donkeys "burrowing down like ants into the earth," 
suggesting the unconscious wish of the characters to remain always 
near the "earth." As man and artist, Lawrence felt driven to render his 
story with concreteness, vividness and immediacy. The scenes and 
incidents speak for themselves and in a language which is richer and 
more stirring than the language of intellectual discourse. The function 
of language in a novel like this is not merely referential as is the case 
with most other novels ; it has something to do with the creation of 
character and event in it. One may consider the scene where Paul, 
after a walk in his home garden, finally decides to give up Miriam. We 
are absorbed in the novel, linked with Paul, are affected as he is affected 
by the sights, smells and sounds which meet him. At such a scene "the 
expressive, the cognitive and the affective are inextricably mingled"*. 
Lawrence is recreating for us the original sense-impressions through the 
medium of language and it is basically a sensory language. 

The first two pages of the novel give us more than a score of pictures. 
We first get a distant view of "Hill Row"—'a block of thatched, bulging 
cottages that stood by the brookside on Greenhill Lane (p. 7).* We are 
then drawn closer so that its details become visible. We are then shown 
the aider-trees, the coal-mines,the donkeys and the details of the miners' 
dwellings. The houses are 'substantial and very decent (p. 8).' We are 
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then shown the 'front gardens' and then the 'front windows', then 'the 
dwelling room, and the kitchen' and then the picture of Mrs Morel 
herself. This series of pictures provides the setting for the novel—the 
kind of thing that happens in a serious motion picture. 

11 

individuals in this novel have been selected on the basis of their 
power to make us see or hear, feel or smell. The hours ''crawled" ; 
Paul was "spinning" down the street: Clara "rocked" upon Paul; 
Paul's eyes are "hard as steel" ; there is "the silvery-dark water and the 
green meadow-banks and elm-trees that were spangled with gold" ; 
there are the oak-trees "in whose branches a twilight was tangled" ; 
there is the silence which is "watery". We have also the passage that 
brilliantly describes a kiss : 'Her mouth was offered him and her throat; 
her eyes were half shut, her breast was tilted as if it asked for him...Her 
mouth was fused with his ; their bodies were sealed and annealed. It 
was some minutes before they withdrew. They were standing beside 
the public path ( p. 376, italics mine ).' The novei way in which the 
limits of language have been crossed, to offer us a picture of what went 
on, leads us to accept the mystic experience emphasized by the words 
"sealed and annealed." They remind me of the lovers in Donne's The 
Extasie ; they bring into my mind the pictures of intimate Gothic statues. 
"Withdrew" is a fine word to describe the final attitude of the lovers, 
after their up and down movements between their public and private 
selves. The final line of the passage is important in this context. 

There is again the passage in the chapter "Passion" : 'They went in 
silence. When they came to the tight, he iet go her hand. Neither 
spoke till they reached the station. Then they looked each other in the 
eyes (p. 370, italics mine). 'Senses are deliberately fused and confused 
in this novel, as in this passage, when Paul and Clara come out of 
silence to light, out of a partly invisible world to a world, visible and 
hostile. It is this silence that covers men and gives them a sense— 
almost a mysterious sense—of security; against this there is the reveal¬ 
ing light. At this point the different senses are delicately involved : 
'They looked each other in the eyes.' There is also the passage in which ' 
the development of relationship is made in and through language : 
'They shuddered with cold; then he raced her down the road to the 
green turf bridge. She could run well. Her colour soon came, her 
throat was bare, her eyes shone. He loved her for being so luxuriously 
heavy, and yet so quick. Himself was light; she went with g beautiful 
rush. They grew warm, and walked hand in hand ( p. 433 ).' From 
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the initial co/d, Paul and Clara have travelled upto the warmth of the 
last line, the intermediate movement being given in such words like 
"raced", "run", "quick" and "rush". Linguistically the balance 
comes somewhere between the two phrases "luxuriously heavy" and 
so quick." And then we read the first line of the following 
paragraph: 'A flush came into the sky, the wan moon, half-way 
down the west, sank into significance.' "Significance" is an important 
word hero, containing the hope of the sun that is described at the 
end of the paragraph as coming out in a "golden glitter." Between 
the flush of the first lino of the paragraph and the golden of the last, 
there Is movement of colours, meticulously given, rod/crImson/orange/ 
dull gold. Similar passages are found elsewhere in the novel. There 
is the equally fine passage in the chapter "The Test on Miriam.' 'She 
went to the fence and sat there, watching the gold clouds fall to 
pieces, and go in immense rose-coloured ruin towards the darkness. 
Gold flamed to scarlet, like pain in its intense brightness. Then scarlet 
sank to rose, and rose to crimson, and quickly the passion went out of 
the sky.' ( p, 349. italics mine ) We note the rising and the falling of 
the colours suggesting the rise and fall of passion in Miriam. The 
sequence is: fall/go/ruin/flamed/paln/brightness/sank/rose/went out. 
Finally, the passion that is In the sky goes away, possibly taking away 
with it the passion that lingered on Miriam. 

The transitions between images In fiction and the relationship 

between background details and events, are often explicable, as in 

dreams, not so much in terms of logic as in terms of sensed emotional 

connections. In the "Passion" chapter, we are told that Clara's beauty 

hurt Paul, it 'made him sorrowful. He looked at her with a little pain, 

and was afraid (p. 412).' Earlier, we were told, her 'beauty was a torture 

to him (p. 403)'. Then Clara kissed hlrn after which Paul held her fast. 

Our intuitive comprehension of the basis of the fervent kisses that Clara 

laid on Paul's eyes, helps us to understand why he held her fast and why 

It was a 'moment intense almost to agony (p. 412).' The undefined 

nature of the "agony" suggests a gradual relaxation of their subjective 

personalities, until the two stood 'clasped rigid together, mouth to 

mouth, like a statue in one block (p. 413).' And when we are absorbed in 

the language of the novel this relaxation also occurs in us in a voluntary 

and natural manner. The verbal surface of the narrative affects us in an 

* 

unconscious way; it influences our feeling and emotions. We cross the 
limits of fiction. 
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III 

Lawrence does not use language to describe something elaborately ; 
certain elements in the pictures offered or in the events described are 
deliberately left indistinct. That, of course, does not mean that he 
narrated the events with rigid “poetic selection." Lawrence perhaps 
knew that fuller elaboration would impede the smooth development of 
character and plot. Here is an example of what Lawrence says : 'The 
drama continued. He saw it ail in4he distance, going on somewhere ; 
he did not know where, but it seemed far away inside him. He saw 
Clara's white heavy arms, her throat, her moving bosom. That seemed 
Xo be himself. Then away somewhere the play went on-.(p. 403).' 
In so keeping the meaning of certain actions temporarily obscure (we 
may note the use of such words as “away" and “somewhere"), 
Lawrence stands closer to such novelists as James and Kafka and 
differs from novelists like Hardy and Dickens. He deliberately leaves 
aspects of a character indefinite and vague with the purpose of stimu¬ 
lating the imaginative activity of the reader. 

At places the language itself suggests the conflict: 'His heart went 
hot, and he was angry with them for talking about the girl [Miriam]... 
Something in the speech itself stung him into a flame of hate against 
Miriam (p. 397).' The three words, “hot', “angry" and “flame", 
together give rise to the word “hate" later. We do not know 
the precise way in which these three words combine to create the 
feeling of hatred, but we know that they had their origin in the word 
“something." That is the word, indeterminate as it is in any context, 
which contains the conflict. The complex meaning of the word “some¬ 
thing" comes to us in a very refreshing manner. “All communication," 
says Walter J. Ong, “takes place across barriers...It teases us to more 
vigorous attempts, sharper alertness, greater efforts at compassion or 
sympathy."^ We discover the meaning of what is said not in a laborious 
groping for the precise meaning of the words, but in response to the 
way they are said ; they affect us into a sort of recognition. We do not 
lament for the missing words, but are qualitatively satisfied with what 
is there. 

This deliberate vagueness of description is a quality by which, at 
times, Lawrence wants to convey something which is the very opposite 
of what is conveyed by the verbal structure. One may note the sugges¬ 
tion of a tremendous amount of agony in a word like “silence" : 'Paul 
looked at Clara. She was rosy; her neck was warm with blushes. 
There was a moment of silence (p. 406).' 

In the Preface to his book. Language of Fiction, Mr David Lodge 
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makes a statement which sums up in a line alt the points I have been 
trying to make in my discussion : "The novelist's medium is language : 
whatever he does, qua novelist, he does in and through language."” 
But this leads us to an interesting question, whether it is the language 
which determines the meaning, or the meaning which determines the 
language 7 In other, words what is the place of experience, plot or 
^^haracter in a verbal arrangement that the novel is 7 I would like to 
answer the question again with a^quotation from Mr David Lodge's 
book: 

Whenever we praise a novelist for his 'Idea' or 'story', or for 
more local manifestations of his gifts...we are summarizing the 
complex satisfaction we derived from these things in their fully 
articulate form...These terms are useful—indeed essential—but 
the closer we get to defining the unique identity and interest 
of tfj/s plot, of that character, the closer we are brought to a 
consideration of the language in which we encounter these 
^ th ings (italics Lodge's).* 

Our ex^Sfience of any novel is necessarily a response to the creative 
use of language ; what is important is the creative use of language. Our 
doubts or beliefs about a particular character or plot originates in our 
responses to language. It is in large measure because of the language 
that it employs, that Sons and Lovers possesses something of the 
quality of actual, lived experience. 


NOTES 

1. Sons and Lovers (Penguiii Books, 1948), p 369. Throughout my paper I have 
used this edition. Quotations from the text hereafter, will not be mentioned in a 
separate footnote, but only the page numbers will be given. 

2. Like most modern novels and poetry, this novel beautifully exploits the ‘'phono¬ 
logical level of language" extensively. For a discussion of this please see Mr. David 
Lodge's Language of Fiction (London, 1966). 

3. Lodge, Language, p. 65. 

4. Walter J. Ong S. J., The Barbarian Within and Other Fugitive Essays and 
Studies (New York, 1962), quoted by Lodge, Language, p, 71. 

5. Preface, p. ix, 

6. pp. 77-78. 
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PROFESSOR MOHINI MOHAN BHATTACHARJEE 

Dr Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee. M.A., LI.B., P.R.S., Ph.D., Gooroodas 
Professor and Head of the Department of English, University of Calcutta, 
from 1941 to 1955, died of cerebr|| haemorrhage on the 4th November 
last at the ripe old age of 83. 

Hailing from a northern district of East Bengal, he was in his days 
a serious and brilliant student of English literature at the Presidency 
College. Being appointed a Lecturer in the Postgraduate Department 
of the University in the regime of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, he did his 
P.R.S. and Ph.D. with researches of outstanding merit. 

In 1936 Dr. Bhattacharjee visited important University centres in 
Britain as well as in Western and Southern Europe on a travelling 
Fellowship, and earned wide recognition in U. K. and U. S. A. for his 
original researches in English literature. Having attained celebrity 
throughout India as an eminent scholar and educationist, he was invited 
to deliver lectures on English poetry by the Banaras Hindu University in 
1943 and by the Universities of Punjab, Kashmir and Delhi in 1952. 

After his retirement from the University of Calcutta. Dr. Bhattacharjee 
joined the Jadavpur University and organised its English Department. 
Subsequently he became Professor and Head of the English Department 
at the .universities, in succession, of Visva-Bharati and Bhagalpur and 
was for sometime Principal of the Vidya Bhavan at Santiniketan. 

Prof. Bhattacharjee considerably expanded the scope of study at the 
Post-Graduate level by introducing, in 1949, an enlarged and modernized 
syllabus in English literature and language, which continued for 
26 years. 

He was the founder of the English Society in Calcutta, and as its 
President for several years, he diffused his zeal for English studies. 

Among Dr. Bhattacharjee's notable contributions to critical studies 
in English literature are Platonism in Spenser, Courtsey in Shakespeare, 
and Pictorial Poetry, the first two being published by the University of 
Calcutta and the third by the Punjab University. The first volume 
received an appreciative mention in the Variorum Edition of that ^ English 
poet. His numerous papers, including Evolution of Hamlet's Personality, 
Feudal Manners in Shakespeare, itaiy in Elizabethan Pamphlets, Pico- 
della Mirandola, Kipling, A, £., Tagore, Theories of Love, The Modern 
Gentleman, Basic English and its Possibilities, appeared fn various 
learned journals. 
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A condolence meeting of the teachers and students of the English 
Department of the University was held on the 5th November last to 
express their deep sense of sorrow at the demise of Professor Bhatta> 
charjee, and classes were suspended for the day. 

Generations of Prof. Bhattacharjee's students mourn his loss. 

K. Lahiri 


MR. KUMUD BANDHU RAY 

On jyiay 28, 1973 passed away Mr. Kumud Bandhu Ray at the age 
of 80 and with him we lost one of the last representatives of those 
teachers at the Calcutta University who had made English Literature an 
inspiration for Indian students. 

Mr. Ray * was very different from those who consider financial gain 
as the only guideline in their service life. Simple and unassuming in 
his dress and manners, he had a single-minded love and devotion not 
merely to the subject he taught throughout his career as a teacher, but 
also to his Alma Mater. He joined the English Dept, of the Calcutta 
University in 1918 at the call of Sir Ashutosh just after he had passed 
his M. A. with a first class first and.served the same institution for 35 
years at a stretch till his retirement in 1953. And he was a teacher 
who had earned the greatest success in having the love and esteem of 
his students not merely for his scholarship, but also for his depth of 
affection for them, indeed, it was difficult to ascertain as to who was 
greater—Mr. Ray the man, or Mr. Ray the teacher. 

We had the opportunity of sitting at his feet at the University and 
enjoying the full flow of his talks in classes, his clear exposition of 
almost any writer in English Literature, his vast knowledge of the entire 
range of that great literature—especially of the Elizabethan and the 
Victorian ages, his immaculate inflexions- and his delicate appreciation 
of poetry. And yet in his dress and spirit he was a thorough bred 
Bengalee, with a strong sense of patriotism and the softness of a 
Bengalee mother. 

Mr. Ray had an uncompromising love for truth and honesty. He 
had ever been a man of strict principles and was never afraid to criticise 
men and things whenever they did not satisfy his austere conception 
of what is right. This often stood in the way of his worldly success in 
life. In his personal life he had many bereavements. The premature 
death of one of his brilliant sons caused a deep-rooted void in his heart. 

10 
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And yet this undaunted soldier of life faced everything with a calmness 
that was simply exemplary. 

Once, during my student career, I had an occasion of having some 
difference of opinion with Mr. Ray on one of the immortal characters 
of Shakespeare. Mr. Ray so passionately justified his own stand that 
I thought he must have been enraged against me. But, to my surprise, 
I found that this particular incident endeared me all the more to my 
great teacher. Such was the nobility of his soul, and the catholicity of 
mind which is often conspicuous by its absence from the present-day 
intellectuals. 

Mr. Ray believed in sincere work as a reward in itself. He had 
once advised the humble writer of this article not to hanker after speedy 
and spectacular success, but to go on with an all-absorbing devotion to 
studies and teaching. This was his own principle In life and he stuck 
to it till the end. Even in his retired life he kept himself immersed in 
his study of English Literature. But he was so fastidious in his taste, and 
he considered himself so humble, that his innumerable notes and 
appreciations on different facets of English Literature were never deemed 
fit for publication by himself. 

In the death of Mr. Ray we have lost a kind and capable teacher 
and a man of perfect integrity. 

May his soul rest in peace ! 


Joges Chandra Bhattacharya 


PROFESSOR PRAFULLA KUMAR GUHA 

The death, at the age of eightythree, of Professor Prafulla Kumar Guha 
( on the 3rd February, 1974) removes another of the great teachers and 
scholars of English literature and language associated with postgraduate 
studies in English in the University of Calcutta. In early life, Professor 
Guha was on the teaching staff of the Ananda Mohan College of Mymen- 
singh (now in Bangladesh) ; he was presently persuaded by Sir Philip 
Hartog (the first" Vice-Chancellor (of the University of Dacca) and 
Professor C. L. Wrenn (the* first Head of the department of English 
of that university) to join' the Dacca University. There, he soon 
made a great name as a teacher whose lectures on most areas of 
English literature, particularly Elizabethan Tragedy and Shakespeare, 
aroused the literary sensibilities of scores of students. When he left 
Dacca in 1943, Professor Guha joined the Surendranath College (for- 
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merly named the Rfpon College) as its Principal; he also joined the 
postgraduate department of English of the Calcutta University as a part- 
time lecturer. Some years after, he Joined the Jadavpur University as 
its first Professor in English ; after his retirement, the university conferred 
on him the designation of Professor Emeritus. Professor Guha's 
reputation travelled to all parts of India i,and in 1958, he was elected 
the President of the Baroda session of the All-India Conference of 
English Teachers ; many of us still remember his ringing address deli¬ 
vered on that occasion. In later years, Professor Guha delivered lectures 
from various platforms; among his best were a series of lectures on 
Shakespeare which were published by the institute of Culture of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. This was his second major publication, the first 
having been Tragic Relief, published by the Oxford University Press, and 
(if my memory serves me faithfully) reviewed very favourably by C. H, 
Herford in the Year's Work in English Studies. About a week before 
his death was published Shakespeare : Appreciations (Jadavpur 
University). 

Along with countless students of his who, like me, have been blessed 
by Professor Guha's affection, I mourn the death of one of the wisest 
scholars in our discipline, one whose scrupulously careful teaching 
methods have established an inspiring norm for younger teachers. 

Amafendu Bose 


SATYENDRA KUMAR DAS M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cal. et London) 

Dr. S. K. Das who passed away at the age of seventynine in the 
first week of June, was a part-time Lecturer in Old and Middle English 
when in 1961 I joined the postgraduate department of English of the 
University of Calcutta. He had initially been a full-time lecturer in the 
department for many years; his expert knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, 
Gothic and Philology was found to be indispensable for the departmenf 
even after his superannuation, and he was persuaded to continue his 
service to the department as a part-time teacher. When some years 
later, he left even this part-time work for reasons of heaitli. I had 
opprtunities of meeting him and working together with him at various 
committees of the university, especially at Moderation Committees 
where his firm knowledge and lynx-eyed observation were unfailing 
sources of confidence to me in an intensely responsible work. It makes 
me melancholy to think that with the death of Suhas Chandra Ray and 
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Satyendra Kumar Das, the grand old team of Early English ^holers of 
the University of Calcutta, a unique feature among South-East Asian 
Universities, has perhaps come to an end. 

Decades ago, when i was a raw teen-aged undergraduate in Dacca 
University, i used to see a lean-bodied, bespectacled young man seated 
at a corner of the main reading hail, walling himself off from tfie rest 
*. of the world by high stacks of books, occasionally visited by the 
Professor of English, C. L. Wrenn ; the scholarly reader was. I learnt, a 
Research Fellow named Satyendra Kumar Das, the first Researcher at 
wor|( that I ever saw in flesh and blood. This Researcher earned the 
doctorato of the Calcutta University in no time. Shortly thereafter, he 

* j 

went ta London on'^a carriage grant and a Ghosh travelling scholarship 
and joined the Univeieity Poiiege there for Ph.D. work under R. W. 
Chambers and A. H. Smith. On return to Calcutta with this second 
doctorate. Dr. Das joined the postgraduate department of English of 
the Calcutta University. His London work involved the preparation of a 
textualiy reliable edition of Cnst, Parts I and II., The thesis he had 
worked on in India was on Cynewulf and the Cynewulf Canon. About 
this work, A. J. Wyatt of Cambridge University wrote : Mt is a source 
of vexation to me that Dr. Das's thesis on Cynewulf is, I presume, 
utterly inaccessible ... I thought it by far the most valuable contribution 
t have ever seen, to the Cynewulf problem and I greatly regret that the 
world of scholarship has no access to it." On receipt of this letter, the 
Calcutta University published the work in book form in 1942. 

Dr. Das was a modest, quiet person, unambitious of power and pelf. 

I happened to meet him some years ago when I visited Sodepur; 1 
found him happily tending the fiower-plants in the small garden of his 
house, enjoying the richly-merited peace of superannuation. A rare 
scholar judged by any yard-stick ! 


Amalendu Bose 
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THE LINGUISTIC APPROACH AND 
THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


S. K. DAS 
I 

Few literary critics would suggest that literature can be properly studied 
without due attention to its medium, language. Nor would many 
linguists justify the investigation of style in literature without guidance 
from those who devote themselves to the study of literature. But 
unfortunately there is not always a measure of agreement on both sides. 
The schism between language and literature has often marred English 
studies. Discord and tension sometimes manifest themselves and 
linguists and literary scholars often regard their province as a distinct 
discipline.^ Until recently this dichotomy between language and litera¬ 
ture did not exist. Scholars often collaborated in both branches and 
their mutuality of interest is reflected in the work of such scholars as 
George Saintsbury, R.W. Chambers and C.S. Lewis who were equally at 
home in philology and literary studies. Now the two provinces are 
separate disciplines and collaboration between them is wanting. This 
has been a source of continuous strife among the staff members belon¬ 
ging to language and literature departments. This may produce the 
impression that it was the development of modern descriptive linguistics 
into an autonomous discipline which was the cause of tension. 

It is true that modern linguistics achieved a degree of autonomy by 
turning its back upon the historical and comparative preoccupations of 
traditional philology, it concentrated on the synchronic rather than the 
diachronic study of languages, on the structure rather than the 
history. In course of time the link between literary studies and lingu¬ 
istics became exceedingly tenuous and many linguists came to feel that 
they had more in common with the anthropologist or the social scientist 
than with the literary critic or the aesthetician. The cleavage widened 
and there were other influences at work. The decline of classical 
studies offered English literary studies the opportunity to instal Itself as 
the new basis of education. Syllabuses were remodelled in Departm¬ 
ents of English and it is possibie for students today to follow courses 
in English iiterature without the necessity of studying language.* 
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Today In the context of an evergrowing need for efficient language 
teaching all over the world, linguists have become more and more 
involved In the study of contemporary English. They come to the task 
armed with fresh insights and new theories as well as formidable termi¬ 
nology. Their work In certain areas has brought about a confrontation 
of linguistic and literary studies. But it would be idle to blame linguists 
for an aggressive neocolonialism in academic matters or to blame literary 
studies for a kind of effete feudalism. 

There are areas where the two disciplines overlap. One of these areas 
of overlap is the study of style. Here literature and linguistics can meet. 
The linguist, who dismisses cavalierly fhe sensitive intuitive response of 
a literary critic as being inaccessible to objective verification or as 
lacking in rigour, is not likely to contribute to the development of 
stylistic studies. Simiiarly the literary scholar's bohemian rejection of 
the linguistic mode will render his critical apparatus clearly inadequate. 
Fortunately, such thorough-going academic chauvinism is rare. Many 
of the modern linguists were trained in literary studies before they 
became acquainted with the theories and methods of descriptive 
linguistics. Enkvist, Spencer. Gregory and Fowler belong to this 
category. Familiarity with literary studies, philology and linguistics is a 
necessary prerequisite for anyone who wishes to undertake work in the 
field of style.* Linguistics and literary criticism, to the extent that they 
are both concerned with expiaining what and how a poem communi¬ 
cates, perform much the same task. 


li 

In Indian universities where English is an important foreign language 
there is an increasing awareness that neither the old syllabus in English 
which consisted of a judicious mixture of historical philology and 
literature nor the new syllabus which consists of literature alone is 
entirely satisfactory. For in neither case is the student given any syste¬ 
matic training in relating differences in the use of language to the social, 
technical, rhetorical or aesthetic functions. Such a student if he has a 
sound linguistic training may be able to describe in considerable detail 
the linguistic differences he observes in a variety of English texts, spoken 
or written. 

Our students have only a very limited empirical knowledge of the 
restrictions imposed upon the uses of language appropriate to different 
circumstances and different functions. The English-speaking student 
brought up from childhood in an English language environment will 
have no difficulties in this respect. He learns empirically a great deal 
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about linguistic appropriateness in many different situations. Therefore, 
a knowiedge of and the abiiity to apply the techniques of linguistic 
description to the study of style in a literary text may be considered to 
be a desirable advantage and a necessary skill for our students. 

In our country in advanced foreign language teaching we are, as it 
should be, much precocupied with literature. It is taken for granted 
that university students should read a large amount of poetry and prose 
in English. Many teachers feel obliged to give their students something 
more than the traditional commentaries on the materials that are used 
intensively in the classroom. Unfortunately, many teachers only succeed 
in producing critical parrots repeating set phrases and set responses. The 
students do so because they lack insight into the language ; and I have 
seen teachers who are fairly widely read in English literature hesitating 
before adapting and applying their literary methods to a fundamentally 
different teaching situation. In these circumstances the linguistic 
approach may simplify matters and prove to be a very useful method in 
teaching literature. It might serve as a mode of criticism and in giving 
the student a sense of style. If the teecher can accurately pin-point at 
least some of the more important textual features that cause stylistic 
responses he may hope to add another method to our existing reper¬ 
toire. Thus the linguistic approach to literature may be said to have a 
direct bearing on the foreign students' problems. 

In foreign language teaching stylistic analysis can be conveniently 
approached in terms of two stages or levels. Enkvist calls them SL and 
SB.^ The linguistic description, inventory and distributional as well as 
statistical analysis of stylistic features have been abbreviated as SL (stylo- 
linguistics ) and the study of correlations between stylistic stimuii and 
the reader's response has been labelled as SB (stylobehaviourstics). It 
is important to remember that the problems of SL and SB are all part 
of the total moaning of the text. The tendency, however, in literary criti¬ 
cism has been always to fail back upon SB.In many cases it has led to a 
hypersensitive subjective evaluation, and such criticism has often been 
looked upon as a sort of transcendental skittle playing. 

In SL various systems of linguistic description can be used. In 
principle however the system of description must be adequate for the 
analysis of all features that may possess stylistic significance. SL can 
most conveniently start from the study of a closed text strictly 
limited either by linguistic or extraiinguistic criteria. SB can be approa¬ 
ched either through the written work of critics or through the responses 
of one or several informants.” But the responses set up as models for 
the language learner must be representative and their choice involves 
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extraiingufstic considerations—the level of the students, the competence 
of the teacher and the aims of teaching. The aim of teaching is to 
make explicit the correlations between SL and SB and thus to make the 
students respond to specific stimuli described by SL in a manner 
determined by models found through SB. A talented and we4l-read 
teacher with a good command of the language has a built-in sense of 
SB. This enables him to proceed from SB to SL by seeking out, 
defining and describing the stimuli that provoked his responses. Never¬ 
theless it is sometimes desirable to set up methods for SL that are as 
independent as possible from SB. This becomes imperative in all 
rigorous linguistic analysis of style were SB is lacking. This has been 
competently done by Alex Rodger in his stylistic analysis of an anony¬ 
mous early English lyric.^ 


III 

Literature is evidently analysable. This is a presupposition of 
much modern criticism. William Empson, Cleanth Brooks and Donald 
Davie are critics with a range of linguistic interest, however, impression¬ 
istic their techniques may be. Their practical criticism involves a minute 
scrutiny of the verbal organisation in works of literature. Modern 
descriptive linguistics may be said to be a natural companion to modern 
literary criticism, because both are text centred, both involve analysis 
and close reading and both aim at accuracy of description. 

Linguistics naturally begins with 'What is there in the poem'.'^ It is a 
pity that we possess a few models of linguistic analysis of poetry.* 
G.N. Leech's book A Linguistic Guide to English Poetry offers us much 
valuable 'linguistic criticism'.® But it Is rather disappointing that Leech 
has not provided a more sustained model of analysis than his concen¬ 
tration on fragment allows. The absence of a more comprehensive 
treatise on stylistic studies in poetry or literature is a serious handicap 
for the student of literature. 

Besides, many of us have antipathies to mere form and to formal 
description of poetry. This is evident in the following passage from 
I A. Richards : 

The trick of judging the whole by the detail, instead of the 
other way about, of mistaking the means for the end, the 
technique for the value, is in fact the most successful of the 
snares which waylay the critic.. We pay attention to externals 
when we do not know what else to do with a poem.*® 

The stricture is puzzling for it suggests that we have'^n mind a too 
simple dichotomy between form and meaning, expression and content. 
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Richards's 'technique and value' is a rather misleading definition of the 
aim of tha critic. The analysis of form unless it leads to meaning or 
value is a futile endeavour and I think no sensible linguist will so 
stubbornly cling to mere form. Mechanical formal description deserves 
the contempt it gets specially when it attributes value exclusively to 
technical virtuosity. The linguistic approach believes that formal 
description not only leads to but/sa statement of meaning. Yet 
there is a lurking suspicion behind every attempt at formal descri¬ 
ption. The charge that is ordinarily levelled against such attempts is that 
they are neglecting the evaluative for the technical part of literary study. 
Therefore, it should make the teacher who employs the technique of 
linguistics more careful while analysing the verbal organization of a poem. 

if it is accepted for the sake of argument that verbal analysis should 
be conducted with a due regard for 'value', just how technical should the 
teacher of poetry allow it to be ? Are precision, detail and completeness 
of formal description desirable ideals ? Weltek complains of a deplorable 
gulf between linguistics and criticism.^* Happily the gulf is becoming 
narrower. Halliday's condemnation of linguistic stylistics as tainted 
by a 'preformulated literary thesis' ^ * is no longer considered to be a 
necessary injunction. 


IV 

In teaching poetry the techniques of linguistic description should 
probably be kept largely out of sight. But the teacher may employ, if 
necessary, a linguistic approach that is not incompatible with the me¬ 
thods of traditional literary criticism. His aim will be to stimulate reading 
habits and to form opinions which achieve a just balance between 
response and analysis. If the teacher uses certain terms like 'sentence', 
'clause', 'groups', 'phoneme' and 'lexical item' his students may not be 
shocked and they may not suspect that anything as scientific or as 
'inhuman' as linguistics is in the air. In order to be a successful teacher 
he must be first a linguist and then become less of a linguist. His 
enquiry should be : What is the place of objective formal description 
in literary studies 7 Both completeness and revealingness should be the 
ideals of linguistic criticism. The meaning of a poem is more than the 
sum of its cognitive and formal meanings and perhaps some of the causes 
of this meaning are inaccessible to linguistic description. This statement, 
I hope, will not be resented by linguists as an attempt to introduce 
impurities into their pure discipline. Linguistic description must be 
purposeful in order to be useful. The crucial point is that linguistic 
study is essentially unseiective and in it all linguistic features receive 
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equal attention. There is no harm in doing this ; but one must know 
why one is undertaking a verbal analysis. ‘A preformulated literary 
thesis' may be useful in a very real way ; and to begin with a thesis is 
not to become a renegade. 

With these provisos I shali pass on to the anaiysis of a poem and my 
analysis wiii illustrate some of the observations made above, irf the 
commentary on the poem's grammatical, lexical and phonological 
aspects I have allowed interpretation to insinuate itself into description ; 
and I have not attempted to be a purist in matters of linguistic descri¬ 
ption. 

I have chosen a wellknown poem A Slumber did my spirit seal for 
analysis. But before I proceed let me quote here two specimens of 
conventional criticism. The first passage is from Raleigh : 

The poem is almost superhuman in its power of control, where 
each of the short sentence Is half a tragedy...It is impossible to 
speak of such a poem as this...and here is a unique feat of 
strength, the achievement of a lifetime.*” 

The intuitive response is perhaps right but there is no analysis of the 
verbal organization to demonstrate ‘its power of control'. The criticism 
seems to have been damaged by the romanticism of his critical stance 
and it demands from the student of poetry a feeble-minded reverence 
and a belief in the self-sufficiency of the impressionistic method. The 
second passage is from R. 0. C. Winkler: 

The emotional force generated by this poem depends upon the 
apparent similarity, but profound disparity, between the two 
stanzas. The first creates a sense of security and reassurance 
by its quiet, even, almost soporific, movement. But the figura¬ 
tive language used gives this sense a trance-like unreality. The 
second stanza proceeds in the same quiet, even tone, but saying 
things which imply the total destruction of the dream-world crea¬ 
ted by the first. * ® 

This is a more sophisticated response than Raleigh's ; but here too, the 
preoccupation is with the effect on the reader. It depends on genera¬ 
lization and is unsupported by linguistic evidence. The writer seems to 
enjoin a belief in the statements made, elevating criticism to the level 
of theology, a form of literary Calvinism that is useless for the purposes 
of a teacher. Now let us turn to the poem : 

A slumber did my spirit seal; 

I had no human fears : 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 
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No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Roiled round in earth's diurnal course. 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

A poem is the result of verbal organization. A complete analysis 
cannot be given : Perhaps it is impossible and no one can pretend to 
be complete. The paraphrasable content, if one cares to extract it, is 
explicit and'not of any very great significance. To the speaker the girl 
seems to have been immune to death, but she has died and she is now 
a part of nature. What is left for us to admire ? It is neither the 
cleverness of the form nor the novelty. It contains no magnetic 
properties of language. Therefore one should examine the linguistic 
features that add to the meaning in a more tightly packed manner than 
we expect normally. 

In this paper the accent will be on grammar; there is little to say 
about the vocabulary of such a short text. The phonology and ortho* 
graphy are also largely ignored for reasons of space and simplicity. This 
article is not a suitable place for an exposition of the grammar which 
i am using. I hope the terms, supported by examples, will be self- 
explanatory. I have employed the grammatical categories of Halliday. 


Table 1 

Sentenc9~Structure & Clause-Structure 


Clause 

Structure 

Line 

No. 

Text 

Clause 

Class 

Sentence 
Structure 
& No. 

SPC—P 

1 

A slumber did my spirit seal; 

8 



SPC 

2 

1 had no human fears: 

a 


V aaa 1 

SPC 

3 

She seemed a thing that could not 

feel 

a 



(SPC] 

4 

The touch of earthly years. 




CPSA—C 

6 

No motion has she now, no force; 

a-a 



s e P&p 

6 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

a 


1 

(PA A] 

7 

Rolled round in earth's diurnal 

course. 



^ aa 2 


8 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

% 




Despite the formidable appearance of the table, it demonstrates the 
simplicity of the sentence-and the ciause-structure of the poem. The 
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poem consists of two sentences, each stanza having one. The iines 
have eight and six syiiabies alternateiy, a very regular pattern. Sentences 
are about the same length, four lines long. There is complete con¬ 
gruence, then, between sentence and stanza, since each sentence ends 
a stanza. In the structure of the sentences we generally recognize Iwo 
elements : a free clause and a bound clause. All the clauses are free 
and there are three such clauses in the first stanza and two in the second. 
They are very simple and pretty unremarkable. One measure of the 
complexity of the sentence-structure in any text is the number of rank’- 
shifted clauses. In this poem only the last two lines of each stanza are 
complicated by a rank-shift, and the other clauses are connected by the 
simplest means. 

If we analyse the structure of the clauses we recognize four primary 
elements of clause structure : the Subject (S), predicator (P), comple¬ 
ment (C) and adjunct (A). The subject and complement are usually 
nominal groups and adjuncts adverbial groups. The pattern of the cla- 
uss-struclure (in Table I) in the first stanza has been broken and reversed 
in the second. This is perhaps a significant formal item in making real 
to us the 'intention' of the poet, the obvious contrast between the two 
states. 

We may now consider the structure at the next rank below clause, 
the group, the unit out of which clauses are made. It may consist of 
one or more words and groups have a direct relation to elements of 
clause structure. There are three kinds of nominal, verbal, 

adjunct (adverbial). 

Table 2 

Verbal Groups & Adverbial Groups 


Line 

Verbal Groups 

Transi- 

Intrans. 

Modal 

Non 

ADVERBIAL 

No. 

tive 



Modal 

Advl 

Preposition 

1 

did seal 

X 



X 



2 

had 

X 



X 



3 

seemed 


X 


X 



4 

could not feel 

X 






5 

has 





now 


6 

hears, sees 


X 

X 

X 

neither 


7 






nor 

^In... 

8 







with... 
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;The verbal groups are the simplest kind in this text since nearly ail the 
verbal groups in the first stanza are past-tense items and in the second 
they are all present-tense items. This is remarkable when one thinks of 
the enormous variety of choice available. With such a restricted 
selection the shift from the past to the present tense seems to be quite 
striking. The structural basis of the poem is clearly the contrast between 
the two verses. Stanza 1 deals with the past and there are no less than 
four verbs in the past tense—<//</, had, seemed, could. The girl had been 
such a vital person that the-possibility of her growing oid or dying 
had not crossed the speaker’s mind. Stanza 2 concerns the present. 
In addition to now. there are three main verbs in the present tense— has, 
hears, sees. The girl is dead. The seemingly invulnerable creature is 
now as lifeless and immobile as rocks and stones and trees. Adjuncts 
are very few in number and in the first stanza they are entirely absent 
The main point is again their simplicity and contrastive behaviour. 

The nominal groups are interesting. They are not even as complex 
as we are accustomed to meeting with quite frequently in normal 
conversation. Here is the table ; 

Table 3 

Nominal Groups 


Line 

Subject 

Complement 

Symbols used in Table 

No. 

Position 

Position 

Three 

1 

A slumber 

«my spirit 

h 3 headword 


dh 

dh 

d=deictic 
e^epithet 

2 

1 

no human fears 

q 3 anything which 


h 

deh 

come after the 
headword 

3 

that 

a thing 



h 

dh 


4 


the touch of earthly 




dhq years 


5 

she 

no motion 



h 

eh 




no force 




eh 


6 

she 




h 




There are no numerals, and no nouns occurring pre-head (like stone in 
stone-wall). There is never more than one adjective, and not many of 
2 
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these, and only in complement position. Three out of four are single 
pronouns. 

If we turn to the lexical items now we find that the present text 
does have a lexical pattern. The three words motion, force and diurnal 
are all terms of physics ; the girl has become a part of the universe, a 
cosmic reality. I would, also draw attention to the repetition of the item 
earth. In the first stanza she seemed to be free from the passage of 
earthly years but in the second she must submit to earth's diurnal course. 
So far from escaping the touch of years she is now undergoing a daily 
contact with the earth. Earth, earthly and human also tie up beautifully. 
The choice of the lexical item diurnal which is the only trisyllabic item 
In the poem composed of mainly monosyllabic items (in fact there are 
forty-two monosyllabic and 6 disyllabic items) is also significant as a 
con rastive feature. 

The foregoing analysis makes clear the formal contrast between the 
two stanzas and also points to a contrast between the two moods, the 
reassurance of the first stanza and the destruction of it in the second. 
Ultimately, however, these surface contrasts lead to a climax in 
the pantheistic utterance of the last two lines. How, then, is this 
surface contrst reconciled ? This may be said to have been achieved in 
five different ways .* (a) There is the same inversion of word order in 
the first line of each stanza; (b) It is the contribution of metre, the 
identity of its metrical pattern. The alternate lines have four and 
three stresses respectively and this is reinforced by rhyme—sea/ feel ; 
fears years ; force course ; sees trees, (c) The negatives are also a 
means of unifying the two stanzas. A tentative paraphrase of the first 
line may be '■! was not mentally awake”. The first six lines have no 
less than six negatives and all the clauses are essentially negative 
propositions until we reach the strong positive assertion of the last two 
lines, (d) The description of the girl as a mere thing (line 3) prepares 
the reader for a transition to the dead girl (stanza 2), who is passively 
rolled, (e) Finally a few phonological features should not be overlooked. 
The S sounds in line 1 are perhaps conventional and of no very great 
significan: . But the predominance of r sounds is striking. There are 
no less than three initial r's and four medial r’s in the last twelve words 
and these features provide a cohesive cement to the linos. Is It the 
implication of (a), (b), (c), (d) & (e) that the pantheistic universe is 
solidly one ? 

I hope I shall be forgiven by the linguists for introducing interpre¬ 
tation into pure description, but I also hope that they need*not forgive 
me for deriving interpretation from description. And although I have 
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described the formal aspects of the poem on three distinct levels, these 
distinctions have less significance than the scheme might suggest. We 
do not respond to a poem in three separate ways, nor do we know 
how these three separate levels operate. The poem as a formal unit is 
a composite in which the relationships between its components are more 
vital than the distinctions. For ordinary language we can talk about 
grammar, vocabulary and sounds at different levels. But the language 
of literature is more "highly structured''*’ or has extra dimensions of 
meaning. In teaching, the teacher cannot hope to impart to his 
students this extra dimension of meaning, but he can explain the 
significant relationships, the organization, to extract value out of 
technique. The teacher must make an analysis of the literary text 
and then proceed to utilize his analysed fragments as elements in 
a synthesis. Stripped of its terminological ramifications the frame¬ 
work of linguistics may provide the student of literature with a useful 
tool, a practical critical apparatus. Linguistic study does provide ways 
of unfolding and discussing precise textual effects, and may be a means 
of assuring a sound factual basis for many sorts of critical judgment. 
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PERICLES : AN ASSESSMENT 


BEDASRUTI DAS 

Pericles, the much-neglected play of Shakespeare, deseh/es a signi¬ 
ficant place in the development of the poet-dramatist's philosophic 
vision. However, when we talk about Shakespeare's philosphic vision, 
we should not consider philosophy in terms of abstract theorisation. 
Mr. Rolf Soellner^ has very clearly stated what the Renaissance huma¬ 
nists meant by the word, 'philosophy': “the humanists' use of the 
world (philosophy), as is reflected by Shakespeare, shows their practical 
concern with man, his destiny and place in the universe, his soul, and 
his emotions. For them, philosophy is primarily practical wisdom." 
Though drama remains the most objective form of literature, the great 
works are always marked by the artists' own involvement In them. After 
a close study of Shakespeare's plays, we can recognise in them “through 
ali their diversity, a continuous personality." “A single mind and a 
single hand dominate them. They are the outcome of one man's critical 
reactions to life," writes E. K. Chambers.^ Since Shakespeare's plays 
are the outcome of his critical reactions to life, attempts may be made to 
trace the development of his philosophic vision in his plays. So, Pericles, 
though not for its artistic brilliance as his tragedies, holds an important 
place in the growth of his vision of life. 

Undoubtedly, for a period of time, rambling through the dark, gloomy 
atmosphere of the tragedies, Shakespeare got obsessed with them. For 
him, the human nature of jealousy and suspicion, disloyalty, base 
ambition, filial ingratitude and such like led to the creation of a night¬ 
marish tragic world of cruelty and death. “The sadness and darkness 
in them (tragedies and dark comedies-A//'s Well that Ends Well, 
Measure for Measure, Troilus and Cressida) are., in some degree at 
least, the expression of the author's own personal feelings", writes 
William Kennedy.* Though, in the reunion of Lear and Cordelia In 
King Lear, temporarily a state of sublime joy and peaceful serenity pre¬ 
vails, It was shattered by the chaotic disaster in the end of the play. 

To find an escape from this atmosphere and the horror of the tragic 
death, Shakespeare, in Antony and Cleopatra, idealises death. The 
heroic death of Antony does not leave in our mind the same tragic 
impression as the deaths pf Qthelio, Hamlet, Macbeth or Lear. The 
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playful manner in which Cleopatra welcomes and embraces death shows 
her glamorous victory over death : 

Give me my robe, put on my crown, I have 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip. 

Yare, Yare, good Iras ; quick Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act. 

But Shakespeare, who passed through the tempestuous world of 
tragedy, does not seem to be content in this escape of the idealised, 
gilded, grand world of Antony and Cleopatra. 

So, Timon of Athens comes as a sharp contrast to Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, with intense cynicism towards life. The cynical attitude of Timon, 
which is the result of the world's unjust, cruel treatment of him, pushes 
him into the isolated abyss of darkness of his own mind. The play was 
left unfinished probably because of Shakespeare's abhorrence of Timon- 
world, the darkest and the gloomiest he ever portrayed. His yearning to 
explore the brighter aspects of life leads him to Pericles. 

But, the Pericles-world is not all happiness. Pericles suffers as Inten¬ 
tionally Lear does. When Lear suffers greatly because of his lack of per¬ 
ception and swollen pride, there is no tragic flaw in Pericles which can 
Justify his suffering. He becomes a victim of circumstantial chances. This 
comes close to our contemporary thinking—the Idea of existentialism : 
we suffer for no reason (no matter whether we are virtuous or not), 
which is the essential irrationality of human existence. But circumstan¬ 
tial chances do not bring merely gloom to our life, they fill our life with 
gay and happy moments too. Just as the waves of the sea, they throw 
us in pits of gloom and suffering and raise us to the peak of harmonious 
Joy and happiness. 

To Elizabethans, the sea, the dominating image of the play, 'retained 
most of its primitive terror and peril'* as well as It was the bed of 'unva¬ 
lued Jewels'. It is the sea which brings down Pericles to the state 
worse than the poof fishermen but offers Thaisa. It takes away Thaisa 
but gives birth to Marina. It snatches away Marina and throws her into 
the darkest region qf society but reunites her with Pericles and Thaisa. 

So we see the circumstantial chances become the most dominating 
force in the world of Pericles, which has been symbolically represented 
by the sea. Through sharp contract of Joys and sorrows, the course of 
life in Pericles ultimately ends up in perfect unison of harmonious joy, 
happiness and peace. 

In tragedies, Shakespeare depicted an isolated world of tbp prota¬ 
gonists and a few other characters. The interest was solely concentratsd 
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on their fate only. But in Pericles, we find that such a narrow barrier is 
broken, and there is a wider social consciousness in the play. Pericles 
forgets his individual suffering and responds humanely to the general 
plight of the people of the famine-struck Tharsus. The scene of the 
fishermen reveals the poor men's ways of life and thinking. And in the 
brothel scenes, it has been shown how the dormant basic goodness of 
the most morally degraded persons can be brought to the surface by the 
magic power of love. 

The Chorus of Gower has a significant fnnction in the play, though 
it is not a novel introduction in a Shakespearean play. Unlike the Greek 
Chorus, the Chorus in Pericles does not become an integral part of the 
play; he remains unaffected by the course of action. The Chorus 
appears as an observer and a narrator. As an observer, occasionally he 
makes comments on the actions of the play. More important his fun¬ 
ction is as a narrator. He narrates a part of the story to avoid unnace* 
ssary elaboration of the plot and to establish the link of the main pattern 
of the play. The dumb-shows, which art* theatrically effective, serve the 
same purpose. But the most significant function of the Chorus is to 
bring us back to earthly reality from the abstract reality of the play, 
represented symbolically. This he successfully does by making us aware 
of the fact that we are mere observers of a stage play. 

A detailed study of the play will help us enormously to explore the 
philosophic vision of the dramatist. 


Pericles, in the opening scene, appears with the fiery spirit of a 
passionate lover of beauty. His reaction to Antiochus' daughter is more 
of adoration than true love The comparison of Pericles with Hercules 
and Antiochus' daughter as the apple in the garden of Hesperus guarded 
by a dragon (- 'To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree') reminds us of 
Bassanio as a suitor of Portia in The Merchant of Venice, where Bas'sanio 
was compared to Jason and Portia the golden fleece. In both cases, 
the purple passages usad by the suitors reflect the grandeur of love's 
beauty rather than the love's wealth of establishing the organic bond of 
human relationship. But when Bassanio needed assistance from Portia 
in the form of the song distinguishing between fancy and true love to 
explain the riddle of the inscriptfous on the caskets, and there by 
choose the right casket, Pericles has the worldly wisdom to explain the 
riddle and see the vicious reality beneath the gorgeous appearance. 

Shakespeare, having emerged out of the happy comedies, offered 
Bassanio his 'fortune' and 'bliss'. For him, after the right choice of the 
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casket, love's beauty blossomed into love's wealth of life. But Shakes¬ 
peare, having passed through the dark, dreary and corrupted world of 
tragedy, offers Pericles love's disillusionment, love's perversity (incest). 

At this point it is interesting to study to the contrast between Pericles' 
charity of vision and Lear's blindness, metaphorically speaking. i.ear, in 
the opening scene, lacked perception to understand the truth behind the 
false, flattering and pompous words of his two daughters, to express 
their love for him. But unlike Lear, Pericles possesses the requisite 
wisdom to remain unaffected by the false, pumpous words of Antiochus 
with the accompaniment of music, which is corruptedly used here as a 
deception to reality; 

Music 1 

Bring in our daughter clothed like bride. 

For the embracements even of Jove himself; 

At whose conception, till Lucina reign'd. 

Nature this dowry gave ; to glad her presence. 

To knit in her their best perfections. 

( 1 , 1 , 6 - 12 ) 

Pericles has the keen perception and intelligence to pierce through the 
apparent deception of the riddle and reach the bitter and vile truth of 
the incestuous relation of Antiochus and his daugher: 

How courtesy would seem to cover sin. 

When what is done is like an hypocrite. 

The which is good in nothing but in sight. 

(1,1,122-124) 

Pericles begins with the realisation of the limited significance of human 
existence, which comes to Lear after journeying through a bitter and 
painful experience of life. Pericles expresses the relevance of bearing 
constantly In mind the consciousness of death : 

For death remember'd should be like a mirror. 

Who tells us life's but breath, to trust it error. 

(I, i, 46-47) 

But he refuses to be trapped by the plot of murder and there by become 
an innocent victim of death. He could clearly foresee that to hide the 
sin of incest another sin is provoked—his murder: 

"One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder's as near to lust as flame to stake.'' 

(Act I Sc 1138—139) 

Ha has the mature understanding of human nature ; he knows Antiochus 
will not let him rest in peace, after he knows of Pericles* liorrect inter¬ 
pretation of tho riddle: 
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Since he's so great can make his will his act 
Will think me speaking ; though I swear to silence. 

(1,11,19-20) 

Pericles unhesitatingly accepts Helicanus' view regarding the hollowness 
of the flattering words of the Lords ("They do abuse the king that 
flatter him. For flattery is the bellows blows up sin), which Lear pain¬ 
fully recognises in his madness ('They flattered me like a dog and told 
me I had the white hairs in my beard ere the black ones were there. 
To say "ay" and "no'' to everything I said ! "Ay" and "no" too was no 
good divinity.") 

When Learjfailed to accept the bitter truth and wise counsel of loyal 
Kent and banished him, Pericles can easily recognise the true loyalty of 
Helicanus and is prepared tp accept the just criticism of him : 

Sit ddwn ; thou art no flatterer; 

I thank thee for't; and heaven forbid 

That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid ! 

(I, II, 60-62 ) 

Unlike the heroes of Shakfvspeare's tragedies, Pericles has great concern 
and love for his subjects and he places the interest of his people much 
higher than his individual sorrows and sufferings. It is for this reason that 
he decides to leave his country to save his subjects from the wrath of 
Antiochus. ( I, II, 25-34). 

Accepting the loyal counsel of Helicanus, Pericles leaves for Thursus, 
entrusting ths care and responsibility of his subjects on the shoulders of 
Helicanus ; 

The care I had and have of subjects' good 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom's strength can bear it. 

I'll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath ; 

Who shuns not to break one will crack both. 

(I, ii, 117-120) 

Now, the scene is laid in Tharsus. The Idea that the greater malady of 
general woe lessens the personal grief is reflected In the words of Cleon, 
when his country is severely struck by a famine : 

My Dionyza, shall we rest us here. 

And by relating tales of others' grief. 

See 'twill teach us to forget our own 7 (I, iv, 1 -3) 

There seems to be an echo of this idea in King Lear when Lear expresses 
his internal suffering to be much more overpowering than the physical 
suffering caused by the tortuous storm : 

...when the greater malady is fix'd. 

The lesser is scarce felt. 


3 
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But here it remains the mere contrast of the nature of suffering of an 
individual whereas In Pericles the contrast is between the suffering of 
individuals, DIeon and Dionyza, and that of the common man. So, both 
in Pericles and Cleon, their concern for their subjects suggests the 
wider social consciousness in Pericles. In fact there is a greater'exten¬ 
sion of this consciousness In Pericles, whose generosity goes beyond 
his subjects, and he responds to the greater cry of humanity : 

Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears. 

But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 

And there our ships, you happily may think 
Are like the Trojan horse was stuff'd within 
With bloody veins expecting overthrows. 

Are stor d with corn to make your needy bread. 

And give them life whom hunger starv'd half dead. 

(I, iv, 90-96) 

Now the question arises : what isjthe outcome of such'intelligence, such 
goodness, such perception and such worldly wisdom in Pericles ? He 
is forced to escape from his beloved subjects, his own dear land In the 
succeeding course of actions we shall see that such worldly wisdom 
can at the most help one to escape the man-made trap of danger (as 
Pericles does of Antiochus' wrath , but can do nothing against the 
forces of nature or circumstantial chances. Pericles will suffer for no 
fault of his, for no lack of wisdom in him, but because of their national, 
irresistible and hostile forces of nature. 

Ill 

After peace Is restored In Tharsus, the time comes for Pericles to take 
leave of Cleon, as he received information from Helicanus that Tharsus 
Is not best'longer for him to make his rest'. This quiet atmosphere is 
contrasted with the turbulence of the sea, Pericles being tossed from 
'coast to coast' after the shipwreck. He becomes a plaything of wind 
and waters on the sea ('In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball/ 
For them to play upon'), and is ultimately cast aside on the sea side of 
Pentapolis. But Pericles bears all afflictions calmly and patiently. 
Mr. J. M. S. Tompkins* rightly says, "Of all Shakespeare's heroes 
Pericles is the most patient man". 

Lear in the storm-scene, submitted to the nature with an agonising 
torment within. Nature was the re-creation of his own subjective mind : 
Rumble thy bellyful! Spit fire ! spout, rain ! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters : 

I tax you not, you elements, with unkindness ; 
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I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children. 

You owe me no subscription : then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man. 

(Ill, ii, 14-20) 

Whereas Pericles calmly submits to the natural forces with almost 
religious invocation, He solemnly accepts the human limitations against 
the mighty forces of nature : 

Wind, rain and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you ; 

And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 

(II, i, 2-4) 

Now we see that the sea has brought Pericles to the lowest ebb of his 
life, 'bereft a prince of all his fortunes'. For him, there is 'nothing to 
think on but ensuing death'. But the suffering of Pericles at this stage 
is temporary. Shortly afrerwards, he enjoys the warmth of human love 
and kindness of the simple fishermen. 

At this stage It is interesting to study the ways and thinking of the 
fishermen, which have been observed by Pericles objectively. "The 
simple men are philosophical as well as sympathetic, and their humour 
shows a moralizing depth unknown to Shakespeare's earlier prose 
rustics", as rightly pointed out by Wilson Knight®. The fishermen draw 
images from the sea to express their ideas. 

Though they feel pity and sympathy for others, they understand their 
own limitations : 

...it griev'd my heart to hear what pitiful cries they made to us to 
help them, when, well-a-day, we could scarce help ourselves. 

(II, i, 20-22) 

They have the keen perception to recognise the animal instinct in rich 
men to feed themselves on exploitation ! 

I can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to a whale ; 
a' plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry before him and at last 
devours them all at a rhouthful. (II, I, 28-31) 

They wisely refer to such destructive tendencies jn man which destroy 
the moral and religious order in society : 

Such whales have I heard on a ^th' land, who never leave 
laping till they swallow'd the whole parish, church, steeple, 
bells, and all. (II, i, 32-34) 

in their simple, straightforward mind, they think of bringing the 
reformation of such destructive tendencies from within, instead of 
putting any kind of external pressure ; 
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When I had been in'his beliy, I would have kept such a jangling 
of the bells, that he should never have left till he cast bells, 
steeple, church and parish up again. (II, i, 40-43) 

They have the practical worldly wisdom that in these days it is difficult 
to gain anything without cunning : 

.here's nothing to be got now-a-days, unless thou can't 

fish for't. (II, I, 60-70) 

Shakespeare never before presented so vivid a picture of the life and 
thinking of common men, which reflect his wider social consciousness. 
This happens probably because the creative artist has come out from the 
intense living of an isolated individualistic world and;desires to share his 
life with the larger community In harmony and peace. 

However, the fishermen not only offer Pericles food and clothing, 
they pave his way to enter into the Pentapolis-world of happiness and 
gaiety ; they offer him his armour which was caught in their net. It is 
interesting to note that it is the same sea, which brought about his plight 
to Pericles, that offers the armour to him, a symbol of the key to his 
approaching happiness. G. Wilson Knight^ has significantly pointed 
out: "After the first shipwreck some fishermen have fortunately retrieved 
Pericles' armour. This armour, by means of which he hopes to rebuild 
his fortunes, Pericles describes as a 'jewel'." 

That the Pentapolis-world abounds in peace and happiness is 
reflected in the fishermen's attitude towards their king, Simonides : 

"...he deserves so to be call'd good for his peaceable reign 
and good government." (II, i, 100-107) 

However, the fishermen equip Pericles suitably to present himself as 
a suitor to Thaisa, the daughter of Simonides, on her birthday. 
Shakespeare creates the Pentapolis-world with pomp and grandeur of 
the mediaveal era ; the world of chivalry and courtesy; the world of 
music, dance and love. The ceremonious appearance of the five knights 
with their devices with the mottos—Z.i/x tua vita mihi (Thy light is life to 
me), piue per dolcezz che per forza (More by gentleness than by force). 
Me pompae provexit apex (The crown of the triumph has led me on), 
Qui me alit, me extinguit (Who feeds me extinguishes me) Sic spectanda 
tides (Thus is faithfulness to be tried)—presents the grandeur of the 
world of knights. But Simonides can rightly interpret the significance 
of Pericles' device of presenting 'a wither'd branch, that's only green 
at top' with the motto, In has spe vivo (In this hope I live) t 
From the dejected state wherein he is, 

He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. 

(II, II, 45-46) 
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The poor appearance of Pericles does not affect the judgement of 
Simonides: 

Opinon's but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the Inward man. 

( 11, ii, 55-56 ) 

Thaisa also does not seem to be enamoured of the apparent grand¬ 
eur of the other knights. She responds to such love, where she is 
needed, where she can discover the significance of her identity, to such 
love that will accelerate the growth of two souls through mutual 
recognition. She reciprocates Pericles' love. Soft music and dance 
follow to match the occasion. Pericles is put into the heart of the gay 
moments of his life. But he is ever aware of the transience of time 
and thus sounds prophetically : 

I see that Time's the king of men ; 

He's both their parent, and he is their grave. 

And gives them what he will, not what they draves. 

(II, iii, 45-47) 

Proving himself worthy, Pericles receives the gift of Time—Thaisa. 

But the happy monrients of life do hot last long fot Pericles, The 
condition of Tyre necessitates his return to the land within six months. 
During his absence his kingdom flourishes under the able stewardship 
of his loyal lord Helicanus. Since the shipwreck, as no trace of Pericles 
could be found the people of Tyrus wanted to set the crown of Helicanus, 
which he gracefully refused. But the the mutinous reactions of the 
people has now forced him to accept the condition that, if Pericles does 
not return within six months, he will take the crown. So Pericles takes 
leave of Simonides, the Pentapolis-world, the world of peace, happiness 
and gaiety. 

Once again, Pericles Is on the sea, which breaks the harmony of his 
life. Unlike Lear, It is the external storm only which generates and 
infuriates the storm within. Pericles, for the first time see 'os to be 
suffering like a tragic hero for his intense involvement with life : 

0, still 

Thy deaf'ning, dreadful thunders ; g'ently quench 
Thy nimble sulphurous flashes I 

.Thou stormest venomously ; 

Wilt thou spit all thyself ? The seamen's whistle 

Is as a whisper in the ears of death 

Unheard. (111,1,4-10) 

The sea takes away Thaisa and out comes the woe-begotten cry of 
Pericles : 
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O you gods 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts : 

And snatch them straight away ? 

' IIU, 22-24 ) 

But In his excruciating pangs of separation from Thaisa he is offered 
Marina : 

Thou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 
That e'er was prince's child. 

( III, I, 30-31 ) 

Pericles gains strength and courage for the love of his child : 
Courage enough I I do not fear the flaw ; 

It hath donO to me the worst. Yet for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new seafarer 
I would it would be quiet. 

( III, I, 38-41 ) 

The very use of the word 'Seafarer' for Marina is suggestive of her life 
being a journey of painful experieace and ecstatic joy, as the waves of 
the sea. 

According to the custom of the seamen, a dead body on a ship is an 
evil omen. So Pericles returns the 'jewel' ( Thaisa ) he received after 
the first shipwreck to the sea in a chest laden with heaps of material 
wealth ; 'spices', 'jewels', 'the satin coffer'. 

Pericles lands on Tharsus and expresses his wish to leave the charge 
of Marina in the hands of Cleon and Dionyza. Cleon, with reverence 
and gratitude, recounts the past generosity of Pericles and willingly 
accepts the responsibility of bringing up Marina. 

Dionyza's reaction Is quite in harmony with this : 

I have one myself, 

Who shall not be more dear to my respect 
Than yours, my lord. 


( III, iii, 32-34 ) 

But in course of action we shall see the ironical reversal of this attitude 
in Dionyza ; her envy will lead to the most savage and cruel treatment 
of Marina, 

Meanwhile Thaisa is miraculously saved by Lord Cerimon. who is 
by nature a good and charitable man. He is content to have studied 
physic by which he renders service to his fellow human beings. No 
thirst of ambition or honour clouds his spirit of service and it is not 
merely his knowledge but all his means are employed to such service. 
The recognition of his service is explicitly stated by the second gentle¬ 
man : 
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Your honour has through Ephesus pour'd forth 
Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restor'd ; 

And not your knowledge, your personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built Lord Cerimon 
Such strong renown as time shall never (raze) 

(III, ii, 43-48) 

In the violent storm, the 'dangerous' sea returns the jewel' in the chest* 
Thaisa—to the world. Cerimon with the help of his knowledge of 
medicine and music, which is restorative of life, gives new life to Thaisa. 
One may question the credibility of this incident. But, if we look at it 
as a symbol, that is, the life of Thaisa as an offering of nature, the 
question.of credibility does not arise. It is very interesting to note the 
first utterance of Thaisa. It seems as if she speaks from a distant dream¬ 
world and gradually comes closer to the real world through a state of 
self, family and social consciousness : 

Where am I ? Where's my lord ? What world is this ? 

(Act III, ii, 107) 

So Thaisa is in the safe custody of Cerimon and takes shelter in Diana's 
temple with a 'vestal livery'. 

So we see how circumstantial chances play a vital role In the Pericles- 
world, by separating Pericles, Thaisa and Marina. They are left in their 
own isolated world and suffer in their own way. 

IV 

Now the play takes a significant turn. Pericles is brushed aside in 
the background. But he seems to be living in the life of his own flesh 
and blood Marina. Marina has grown up and possesses enviable beauty 
and grace. Innocent and pure in heart, Marina has the vigorous 
strength of intelligence and virtues, but she is intensely aware of her 
miserable state : 

Born in a tempest, when my mother died. 

This world to me is as a lasting stotin. 

Whirling me from my friends. (IV, i, 18-20) 

She is.all the time haunted by the memories of her father. 

Dionyza plots on the life of Marina, because of the sharp bite of 
envy ; Marina with all her fineries outshone her own daughter; 

And though you call my cause unnatural,— 

You not your child well loving—yet I find 
't greets me as an enterprise of kindness 
Perform'd to your sole daughter. (IV, iil, 36-39) 
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Dionyza, with the deceptive appearance of her false sympathy and loving 
care, entreats Marina to go for a walk by sea-side with Leonine. 

So once again, we see that the scene is laid by the sea-side sugges¬ 
tive of the sea's 'danger'. Marina reluctantly goes with Leonine. 

When Leonine asks Marina to say her last prayers, she is puzzled and 
tries to reason out why she should be thus treated : 

Why would she have me kill'd ? 

Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her hurt in all my life. 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature ; believe me la, 

I never kill'd a mouse, nor hurt a fly ; 

I trod upon a worm against my will. 

But I wept for't. How have I offended, 

Wherein my death might yield her any profit. 

Or my life Imply her any danger ? 

(IV, i, 79-81) 

Such is the gentle and innocent nature of Marina. But no sweet 
pleadings could touch the irrational villainy of Leonine. (Act IV Sc 
I 85-90). 

But the intervention of the ^ea-pirates saves Marina's life now but 
they throw her into the darkest region of society—the brothel. 
Shakespeare, in the brothel-scenes, picks up the most corrupt and 
degraded section of society and shows'how that can be transformed by 
the magic power of love and virtue. The miraculous transformation of 
the brothel atmosphere symbolically represents how goodness can act 
successfully within an evil structure. Marina's love is not restricted 
within the definite bounds of parental, conjugal or friendly love, but it 
extends to the point of embracing the whole of mankind. 

Shakespeare, with his masterly strokes of artistic brilliance creates a 
vivid picture of the grim world of the brothel. The naked exposition 
of prostitution is made by minute details. The gross, vulgar reality of 
this world is reflected in the following lines : 

Yes, indeed shall you, and taste gentlemen of all fashions. You 
shall fare well; you shall have the difference of all complexions. 
(IV, 11, 74-76). 

The following is the grotesque and perverted reality presented to a 
helpless girl like Marina : 

- If it please the gods to defend you by men, then men must 
comfort you, men must feed you, men stir you up. 


(IV, il, 87-89) 
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The primitive, savage sensuality in man comes on the surface. Boult's 
description of the beauty of Marina brings out the beastly lechery of a 
Spaniard : 

There was a Spaniard's mouth water'd and he went to bed 
to her very description. (IV, ii, 97-99) 

But Marina is firmly determined to remain unaffected by the evil 
intention of Bawd and Boult and maintain her virginity : 

If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep. 

Untied 1 still my virgin knot will keep. 

(IV, Ii, 145-146) 

The vital spirit of goodness and virtue in Marina impregnates into the 
heart of the gentlemen and their attiude to life changes : 

2. Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy-houses. 

Shali's go hear the vestals sing ? 

1. Gent. I'll do anything now that is virtuous ; but I am 

Out of the road of rutting for ever. (iV, v, 6-9) 

Bawd realizes the danger of Marina's magic power of love and virtue 
as a threat to their profession : 

...she's able to freeze the god Priapus, and undo a whole generation 

.she would make a puritan of the devil, if he would cheapen a kiss 

of her. (IV, Vi, 3-10) 

So Marina is handed over to Lysimachus^ Governor of Mytilene to 
defile her virginity. But she attempts to transform his lusty nature by 
reminding him of his honour and persuading him to maintain his 
honourable position : 

if you were born to honour, show it now ; 

if put upon you, make the judgement good 

That thought you worthy of it. (IV, vi, 91 -93) 

She describes the vile atmosphere of the brothel, where diseases have 
been sold dearer than physic'. Lysimuchus' corrupt mind is changed by 
Marina's gentility and sweet advocation of virtue: 

Had I brought hither a corrupted mind. 

Thy speech had alter'd it. , 

(IV, vi, 103-104) 

He addresses Marina as virtue incarnate : 

Then art a piece of virtue. (IV, vl, 111) 

Seeing Lysimachus as a Marina's convert, Bawd grows desperate and 
asks Boult in a gross and vulgar manner to treat Marina : 

Boult, take her away; use her at thy pleasure, 

Crack the glass of her virginity, and make the rest mellable. 

(IV, vi, 141-143) 


4 
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But Marina with her sharp and penetrating insight reveals before Boult 
the most disgraceful state of his life, and opens his eyes (Act IV Sc Vi 
160-168). 

Ultimately, Marina's powerful virtuous instincts and humane attitude 
totally change the very atmosphere of the most degraded section of 
society—the brothel. She expresses her desire to employ her innocent 
skills to offer financial support to her present master: 

Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance. 

With other virtues, which I'll keep from boast; 

And will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars. 

(IV, Vi, 181-186) 

Marina's achievement is symbolical of the very fact that genuine love for 
humanity is capable of generating such power of goodness that it can 
act successfully even in the vilest atmosphere. 

Meanwhile Pericles comes to Tharsus to take back Marina, the only 
joy of his life. But he leaves the land in dumb distress hearing about 
the death of his dear daughter. The villainous act of Oionyza lies hidden 
under the apparent mask of pretentious sorrow ; she has raised a memo¬ 
rial for Marina. So the partial harmony achieved by Marina is distinctly 
contrasted by the intense grief of Pericles. 

V 

The harmonious reunion of Pericles and Marina is almost as exquisite 
as that of Lear and Cordelia. The symbolical significance of the sea is 
clearly brought out as we see the reunion taking place in a ship on the 
sea ; it is curcumstantial chances which bring Pericles to Mytilene. 

When the torrentiel outpouring of words was the mode of expression 
of Lear's sufferings, it is silence which becomes the exquisite state of the 
patient Pericles' intense grief: 

Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 

A man who for this three months hath not spoken 
To anyone, nor take sustenance 
But to prorogue his grief. 

(V, i, 23-26) 

Lysimachus brings Marina before Pericles to restore the peace of his 
mind. But the sweet voice of Marina fails in its mission : 

Lys. Mark'd he your music 7 
Mar. No, nor look'd on us. 


(V, i, 80) 
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Marina, then, tries to reach the heart of Pericles by expressing her own 
sufferings: 

I am a maid. 

My lord that ne'er before invited eyes, 

But have been gaz'd on like a comet; she speaks. 

My lord, that, may be, hath endur'd grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh'd. 

(V, i, 84-88) 

Pericles, thus, responds when he hears someone suffered as much as 
he did; but at the same time a flicker of hope suddenly sparked 
off in him : 

My fortunes—parentage-good parentage— 

To equal mine—was it not thus ? What say you 7 

(V, I, 97-98) 

Pericles wakes up from his reverie. The striking resemblance between 
Thaisa and Marina overwhelms him to spontaneous speech, which 
partially releases him of his grief. The suffering Pericles exclaims to 
believe in the words of the suffering maid : 

Falseness cannot come from thee, for thou look'st 
Modest as justice, and then seem'st a palace 
For the crown'd Truth to dwell in. 

(V, i, 120-122) 

Pericles entreats Marina to tell the story of her life and thereby see 
how others endure sufferings ; as compared to his reactions : 

Toll thy story; 

if thine consider'd prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurace, thou art a man, and I 
Have suffered like a girl; yet then dost look 
Like Patience gazing on king's graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act. (V, i, 134-139) 

On hearing the very name—Marina—Pericles is sharply stung : 

0, i am mock'd. 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 

(V, i, 142-144) 

Lear also reacted with similar intensity of feeling : 

Pray do not mock mo : 

I am a very foolish, fond, old man. 

••• 

For, as 1 am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia. (IV, Vir, 59-70) 
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Let us note the contrasting features of Lear's and Pericles' consideration 
of Cordelia and Marina as a spirit, 

Lear utters: 

You are a spirit, I know ; where did you die 7 
Pericles exclaims: 

But are you flesh and blood ? 

Have you a working pulse, and are no fairy 
Motion 7 Well, speak on. Where were you born, 

And wherefore call'd Marina 7 

(V, 1,152-155) 

Here, Lear is haunted with the idea of death (where did you die 7') 
Whereas Pericles looks forward to a now life (Where were you born 7) 
Pericles' restrained feeling of joy is superbly expressed in the 
following words: 

This is the rarest dream that e'er dull'd sleep 
Did mock sad fools withal. 

(V, 1,161-162) 

Marina almost completely satisfies Pericles of her identity. The sea of 
ecstatic joy explodes at the very depth of his soul and gushes forth in 
torrents of words: 

0 Holicanus, strike me, honour'd sir! 

Give me a gash, put me to present pain, 

Lest this great sea of joy rushing upon me 

O'erbear the shores of my mortality 

And drown mo with their sweetness. 0, come hither. 

Thou that beget'st him that did thee beget; 

Thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tharsus, 

And found at sea again. 

(V, 1,190-197) 

The symbolical significance of the sea is distinctly manifested in the 
speech. 

Marina brings back the juvenile spirit in Pericles. The passion to 
start a new life returns in him : 

"Give me fresh garments". (V, i, 213) 

But the turbulent waves of joy subside. The calmness of the music of 
the spheres descends upon him. He sleeps, in his dreamworld 
appears the vision of Diana, who directs him to yet greater joy of his 
life—to Thaisa. 

We are brought to the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The peaceful 
serenity of the temple atmosphere is perfectly suited to the universal 
harmony to be established in the reunion of Pericles, 1'haisa and 
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Marina, fn the present state of heavenly bliss Pericles considers his 
'past miseries' mere sports of circumstantial chances : 

You gods, your present kindness 

Makes my past miseries sports, you shall do wall 

That on the touching of her lips I may 

Melt and no more be seen. 0 come, be buried 

A second time within these arms. 

(V, iii 40-44) 

Marina's words, like a wave in the sea, dissolve in Pericles' words : 

My heart 

Leaps to be gone into my mother's bosom. 

( V, iii, 44-46 ) 

It is interesting to observe the intertwining of the last line of Pericles and 
the first line of Marina to make the iambic pentameter line of the blank 
verse complete. 

The raptures of joy and happiness drown the Pericles-world and the 
marriage-prospect of Lysinachus and Marina opens a new vista of 
establishing a brave new world. 


VI 

After a close, critical analysis of the play we may unhesitatingly 
deduce that Pericles is, indeed, a significant step to the maturity of 
Shakespeare's philosophic vision. The harmonious joy in Pericles Is not 
like the undiluted joy of youthful exuberance in the idyllic world of his 
happy comedies ; rather, it gains density because of its emergence out 
of the artist's voyage through the painful experience of the grim world 
of tragedies. The realization of the vital truths of the world, at the 
beginning of their sojourn of life, places Pericles and Marina at a 
superior position than the heroes and heroines of tragedies. It appears 
from the study of the play that the protagonists could maintain a consi¬ 
derable detachment from their courses of life and observe them with a 
certain degree of objectivity. Such a mature perspective of life helps 
them greatly to accept the conditions of life patiently and thereby lessen 
their sufferings. 

Another striking feature of the play, which marks a distinct develop¬ 
ment In Shakespeare's vision of life, is that, unlike in tragedies, personal 
grief does not bog down the spirit of the protagonists. They are patient. 
The wish of death does not haunt their mind. Rather, they prefer to 
fulfil individual responsibility as a member of the large comunity of 
mankind; Pericles extends his generous offer to Tharsus; Marina 
renders her services to the welfare of the people of Mytilene. Such an 
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awareness of the individuaKs role in society and the protagonist's active 
participation in it is quite alien to Shakespeare in his days of tragedies. 
But still Pericles could not completely rise above his condition. The only 
innocent flaw in his character, that is, his intense involvement with life, 
made him suffer like a tragic hero in certain circumstances; the loss^ of 
Thaisa led him to the agonizing state of his mind and that of Marina to 
dumbness of spirit. 

The play also suggests that mere wisdom cannot bring all happiness 
to life, in course of the analysis of the play, it has been made clear how 
the characters prove themselves to be utterly helpless against the force 
of circumstantial chances. But there is no gnawing agony in the 
protagonists because of any sense of individual guilt as it is the case in 
most tragic heroes—Othello, Macbeth or Lear. 

However, we may rightly conclude that the play is the starting point 
of a new phase of Shakespeare's philosophic vision. 
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DEISM AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ENLIGHTENMENT 


AMBARNATH CHATTERJEE 

It is not possible to understand the true character of 18th century 
"enlightenment' without understanding deism and its significance. The 
twin movements of deism and moral philosophy provide the very base of 
18th century liberal thought. 


I 

The concept of deism, and its growth 

Deism has been defined as 'natural religion', as opposed to revealed 
religion. Deism is the interpretation of Christian religion in the light of 
the so-called natural reason and individual conscience, rather than by 
Revelation and Scripture. Not Divinity, but morality is the foundation 
of religion, and that religion is natural religion. To Wollaston, religion 
is "'nothing else but an obligation to do what ought not to be omitted, 
and to forbear what ought not to be done" ^'Natural'means "rational,' 
or'reasonable', that is, possessing the quality that distinguishes man 
from brutes.^ 

Deism has its roots in the Renaissance, in Renaissance humanism, 
it owes particularly to the Renaissance plea for tolerance. The plea for 
tolerance was not merely an intellectual or philosophical one, but it was 
dictated by humanistic considerations. It was a natural reaction to the 
tyranny of the orthodox and militant Church against "heretics', and to 
the conflicts of the two Christian faiths, namely, the old Catholicism and 
the new Protestantism. In More's ideal commonwealth there are "diverse 
kinds of religion'.* Though one religion aion% (More obviously means 
Christianity) is true, and would "at the last issue out and come to 
light",* yet there is 'full liberty and choice' in faith guaranteed by King 
Utopus, who prohibits violence and religious conflicts.* More, however, 
has faith in miracles, and in priesthood.: but his priests are of "exceeding 
holiness, and therefore very few".* 

Renaissance humanism, which suffered a setback in the Reformation, 
reappeared, in a way, in Cambridge Platonism in the 17th century. Follow¬ 
ing Hugo Qrotius of Holiand, the Cambridge school stood for reason and 
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humanity. Sympathy and universal love, not dogma, lead one to God. 
According to Whichcote, "Universal charity is a thing final in religion."^ 
Henry More stressed that the highest devotion comes from the 'noblest 
and most generous spirit'.’ While they accept the Scripture, the Cam¬ 
bridge Platonists oppose blind comformity and superstitious faitb. 
Cambridge Platonism did not abjure faith : but by holding conduct above 
creed it helped in humanizing religion. It accelerated the tendency to 
define religion in moral terms. 

A tendency appeared in the 17th century to examine faith by the 
light of reason and common sense, and not by the complicated formulae 
of theology. Locke's work—his Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1690) as well as Reasonableness of Christianity (1695)—was of 
paramount importance in the enlistment of reason to the cause of faith. 
While he does not deny Revelation (as the deists do), Locke turns his 
back on theology and dogma. Revelation must be tested by reason, by 
the 'light within'^ us; for 

God when He makes the prophet does not unmake the man... 

When he illuminates the mind with supernatural light. He does 

not extinguish that which is nature. 

In his Reasonableness of Christianity Locke emphasized the original 
simplicity of the Christian religion, as against supernaturaiism and the 
scholastic obscurities, which only made religion distant and difficult 
for the common man. The deists, coming soon after Locke, owe greatly 
to him for his insistence on natural reason in the understanding of 
religion, and for his repudiation of scholasticism. Pope followed Locke 
in the de-mystification of religion, which (religion)—Pope pointed out— 
"the good, untaught, will find"*’; such a one “will find", because he 
"looks thro' Nature, up to Nature's God" (Essay on Man, iv, 332j. We 
have come close to deism. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, elder brother of the Caroline poet George 
Herbert, is known as the father of deism. It was he who first formulated 
the five fundamental principles of deism in his De Veritate (1624), and 
later in his De Reiigione Laid {Of a Layman's Religion) The 

five principles are (i) belief in the Supreme Being and (ii) infHis worship 
(iii) the practice of virtue as the chief form of divine worship, (iv) expia¬ 
tion of crime by penitence, and (v) reward and punishment after 
death^*. Lord Herbert's prime emphasis is on virtue, or practice of 
virtue, not on faith— "...by virtue is God so well worshipped that I 
have called that religion the best which is best squared to its rule"’*. 
We are reminded of My Uncle Toby— 

In the mean time we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort 
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said my Uncle Toby, that God Almighty Is so good and just a 
governor of the world, that if we have but done our duties in 
it,—it will never be enquired into, whether we have done them 
in a red coat or a black one {Tristram Shandy. VI, 7). 

li 


The deistic position : 

Towards the close of the 17th century John Toland took up the cause 
of deism in right earnest. In his Christianity Not Mysterious (1696) 
Toland applies Lock's dictum of Judgement by reason—"Reason is the 
only foundation of ali certitude"^*. By reason Toland meant the natural 
faculty in man of 'forming various ideas or perceptions of things'*”, of 
desiring the good and disliking the evil. He aiso called it 'Common 
Sense'or Reason in general'.*” Toland goes beyond Locke in exten¬ 
ding the claims of reason to Scriptural truths. If any doctrine of rhe 
Gospel be contrary to reason, or 'Common Sense', it should be rejected ; 
for we can have no idea about it, as we have no idea of a bail which 
is said to be 'white and black at once'**^. And when we have no ideas 
about a thing, it is but "lost labour to us to trouble ourselves about it"*”. 
Thus the Mysteries can no more give us the right idea about God than 
a prayer delivered in an unknown language can excite devotion in us*” 
Toland denies Scriptural Revelation, though he does not openly say so. 
A contradiction'in nature cannot be righted even by Omnipotence. 

The same emphasis on reason, or natural reason, is seen in Anthony 
Collins ( A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, 1724). Free enquiry—Collins held—is not only the right means 
to religious truth, but has a larger humanistic and cultural significance. 
Collins ridiculed the belief in the literal fulfilment of the prophesies, 
which, according to him, have only an allegorical meaning (They are 
"fulfilled in a secondary, or typical, or mystical, or allegorical sense").* 
So Woolston, another eminent deist of the age, denies the literal truth 
of the Miracles, in his Discourse on the Miracles of Our Saviour (1728). 
The so-called Miracles of Jesus are, according |o Woolston, absurd, and 
are no proof of His divine authority. To believe in the literal truth of. 
the Miracles of Jesus is to "take him for a conjuror, a sorceror and a 
wizard, rather than the Messiah and the Prophet of the Most High 
God."** The Miracles, therefore, are to be interpreted morally, as 
showing the Saviour's unique greatness of power, goodness, kindness 
and love for humanity. In Tindal {Christianity as Oid as the Creation, 
1732) we note the same deistic repudiation of Scriptural authority and 
tradition, emphasis on reason and the natural faculty of man, and on 
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morality and duties. Tindal stresses the universality of religion. The 
God-given natural understanding within man ('Light of Nature')** "like 
that of the Sun, is universal", and would disperse all the 'mists and 
fogs' of false belief, unless man deliberately shuts his 'eyes of under¬ 
standing'.** 


Ill 

Free thought and moral philosophy: 

Deism, or free thought, could not overthrow the distinctive Christian 
faith and the Established Church. Tradition dies hard. The Church of 
England had formidable champions, too, to defend it. Among them the 
most eminent and effective were Joseph Butler {Analogy of Religion, 
1736) and William Warburton {Divine Legation of Moses, 1737-41). 
Bishop Butler sought to knock the bottom out of the deistic thesis, by 
suggesting that Christianity was but 'the republication of natural reli¬ 
gion'.** Natural religion, far from being incompatible with the special 
Christian faith, is vindicated by it. Bishop Warburton equated deism 
to infidelity. "Morality is founded on Will",•“ that Is, God's Will, or 
Scriptural Revelation, and does not grow of itself within the human 
mind. 

Deism died as a movement against faith, but left its spirit in the 
moral philosophy of the age. The cardinal principles of deism—its 
repudiation of dogma, its humanistic or moral emphasis, its emphasis 
on duties as the true mode of Divine worship, its. stress on individual 
conscience and on a basic inner principle within man himself rather than 
on the received law survived in the moral thought of the 18th century. 
The ethical aspect of deism considerably influenced the enlightened 
minds of the age, who put prime emphasis on humanity and valued 
religion chiefly as an aid to humanity. It may be noted that Addison, 
even as he holds to his faith and owes allegiance to 'our National 
Church', gives at the same time the pre-eminent place to morality, or 
natural religion', or what he calls 'the practical part of religion' 
{Spectator, 459), The character of Sir Roger's parson is distinguished 
by humanity. Fielding, who gently ridicules both the deistic view of 
philosopher Square and the religiosity of parson Thwackum {Tom Jones, 
III, 3), says elsewhere— 

...a virtuous and good Turk or heathen are more acceptable 
In the sight of their Creator, than a vicious and wicked Christian, 
though his faith was as perfectly orthodox as St. Paul's 
himself. ^ 

{Joseph Andrews, 1,17) 
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One of Sterne's important sermons, that on Conscience, which he 
also incorporates in his Tristram Shandy (I I 17), closes with an 
exhortation to follow conscience and the Scripture alike— 

God and reason made the law, and placed Conscience within 
you to determine,—not like an Asiatic Cadi according to the 
ebbs and flows of his own passions; —but like a British judge 
in this land of liberty, who makes no new law,—but faithfully 
declares that law which he finds already written. 

Voltaire, in tracing the greatest common factor in all religions, found 
it in God and uprightness.^^ Here Voltaire was voicing the enlightened 
opinion of his age. 

Deism helped in diluting, if not completely overthrowing, the 
concept of Original Sins. Man's instinct and natural reason the deists 
held—lead to love and kindness. By upholding man's natural reason above 
the Scripture, deism reawakened the Renaissance faith In humanity 
and in the natural goodness of man. Even Bishop Butler held that the 
'principle of benevolence' is 'natural' in man.*’ Moral philosophers, 
like Hutcheson, Hume, Adam Smith, and others, held that 'sympathy' is 
the most basic and natural instinct in man. It is an active universal 
principle, which works through the whole animal creation. 

This led to a happy view of life. The deists conceived of happiness 
('the consciousness of anything agreeable') as an inseparable ally of 
truth, as the 'end of society and laws : and as a divine dispensation.** 
Religious liberalism in the 18th century discarded the gloomy view of 
religion for the cheerful. 'Good humour' was recommended by the 
moral philosophers as 'the best foundation of piety and true religion'.*® 
Lord Shaftesbury refers to the saying of an ancient sage : 

That humour was the only test of gravity, and gravity of humour. 
For a subject which would not bear raillery was suspicious; 
and a jest which would not bear serious examination was 
certainiy false wit.*<> 

Poet Thomson associates devotion with 'gladness' of heart. Ho refers to 
man as one 

.who not from servile fear. 

By rites for some weak tyrant incense fit. 

The God of Love adores, but from a heart 
Effusing gladnes.* ’ 

We find Fielding, as well as Sterne, holding Roman Catholicism to 
ridicule, for Its distrust of man's instincts, and recommendation of 
self-mortification. Faith in the philosophy of happiness is one of the 
distinctive marks of the 18th century 'enlightenment'. Epicurus had 
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emphasized the incorruptibility and blessedness of nature, and regarded 
happiness, or freedom from suffering or cares, as the end of virtue. 
Happiness and virtue are inseparable. The distinctive quality of the 
philosophy of happiness lies in its complete reliance on humanistic 
faith. It stresses the sanctity of human relationships, of universal 
fellowship and love. In the 18th century the old pagan concept of 
joy was wedded to the needs of the liberal religion, which glorified man 
and his existence on earth no less than his destiny in heaven. Sterne 
conceived religion in terms of an expansion of the human spirit in love 
and joy. One of the most beautiful scenes in his Shandy is that of the 
rustic dance and song, with which Tristram's travel account closes 
(Tristram Shandy, VII, 43). Here Tristram's sense experience is 
transmuted into a joy of spirit. His heart is warmed up by the rustic 
chorus into an awareness of cosmic kinship with creation. 

Deism had fallen ; but the search for a moral order independent of 
any special or miraculous Revelation went on throughout the 18th 
century. The deists and the religious liberals of the age were right in 
holding that religion, if it is to serve humanity, must stand the test of 
free enquiry and righteous conduct, it must be an inner awakening in 
happiness, in love and reason, instead of resting on mere authority and 
dogma. 
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A STUDY OF IMAGERY IN 
AUGUSTAN POETRY 




SHANTIRANJAN BANERJEE 

There have been some scholarly and illuminating studies* in Eighteenth 
century poetry in recent years. Much has also been said on the treat¬ 
ment of imagery in this poetry. A study of the Augustan Image-pattern 
may, nevertheless, be a welcome task as well as a rewarding experience. 
In Augustan poetry things are stated and suggested primarily on intellec¬ 
tual and moral levels. And for this manner of presentation imagery 
appears most suitable. The image as the vehicle of double meaning is 
important for the Augustan poet is fond of saying something the import 
of which he does not intend his reader to grasp immediately. Wit and 
imagery are synthesized in this way into an effective craftsmanship. 
This ingenious method heips the poet to enjoy the misunderstanding of 
the unwary reader. 

It is evident that Augustan imagery rarely impresses us as rhetorical 
and pompous—qualities which we are accustomed to associate with the 
classical image. Nor does it aim at corresponding to the depth and 
immensity of human emotion which we observe in Romantic poetry. 
The poetic image has always been an essential ingredient of the poetic 
process and it is by means of the imagery that the wealth of human 
nature enters into Augustan poetry. Such images lend this poetry a 
meaningful relationship with human existence, scarcely to be found in 
English poetry, its metaphysical and modern areas excepted. A study in 
resemblance as well as in contrast between metaphysicai and Augustan 
poetry wiil be a part of the present inquiry. 

Imagery in Augustan poetry is obviously an integral component of 
the thought The Augustan poets are interested in ideas and the versi¬ 
fication of ideas. They use imagery congrouous with the purpose and 
pattern of their poems—whether contemplative, satiric or mock-heroic. 
The Augustan image is, therefore, a necessary act of the mind exploring 
reality and ordering experience. In this sense It is functional and rational. 
The functional image points to a theme already defined, it rarely creates 
an idea. Pope, the leading Augustan poet, occasionally strikes out the 
poetic truth by the collusion of images as we observe in Tfm Bssay on 
Man. Probably the most useful method of considering Augustan imagery 
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Is to understand the degree of harmony that exists between the image 
and the poetic situation that demands it In this way the image helps 
the condensation of meaning which is an important feature of Augustan 
poetry. This mental activity is conveyed to the reader's understanding 
through what we may call concealed imagery-'an interesting device 
which will receive due attention in this investigation. Stylistic patterns 
of imagery are not employed by Augustan poets and we do not propose 
to tread into this conventional field of imagery. 

The most valuable image of Augustan poetry, in our view, is the 
metaphor of tone—obviously, the mock-heroic. By Its means the poet 
locks together discordant and even opposite ideas and qualities in the¬ 
matic reconcilement, without using any conventional imagery at all. 
Pope uses this delicate method in a logical and persuasive manner for 
making the large small and the small large in The Rape of the Lock, An 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and, particularly. The Dunciad. The pattern, 
power and flexibility of the mock-heroic metaphor will be adequately 
noticed in this study. Pope's alert reader is sure to respond with an 
astonishing delight to the three-dimensional image—the over-all, the 
local and the mock-heroic—which he discovers in his poetry. We shall 
be able to illustrate how this pattern is deftly used in Pope's poetic 
images. 

Of all Augustan poets Alexander Pope knows most the art he practi¬ 
ses and the creative principle that underlies it. The present investigation 
will be mainly focussed on his poetry for it represents the essence as 
well as summit of Augustan poetry. Pope's imagery is intellectually and 
physiologically integrated to the general development of his mind and 
art—it indicates the poetic evolution as well as the poetic structure. It 
turns the intellect and imagination of the reader in the intended direction 
so that his mental preparedness for an adequate realization of the poetic 
effect is reached. Imagery helps Pope in endowing abstract ideas with 
the welcome stamp of reality and forcing the reader into a responsible, 
appreciative 'response. Pope uses character images times without 
number to reflect the role they play in determiging human nature and 
behaviour. Ideas like pride and malice, affectation and ill-nature, honour 
and judgment frequently appear in metaphorical guise in The Rape of the 
Lock and The Dunciad. 

Pope's poetry has been called the poetry of statement. It states 
immensely, if we may use an expression of T. S. Eliot on Dryden. It is 
erroneous to think that there is a limited scope for imagery in this kind 
of poetry. It is also said that Pope writes poetry with close prose affi¬ 
nities and consequently, images have no particular role in shaping its 
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pattern or meaning. Matthew Arnold called Pope a great classic in 
English prose; the present study will suggest with relevant illustrations, 
that the finest prose qualities beneath the surface of Pope's poetry are 
created and sustained by metaphor. The prose argument of the Eseay 
on Man is conveyed by the poetic image. Images of this species are 
rarely sensuous or imaginative, they are primarily acts of judgment. 

Pope's poetry is intellectual, witty and definitive like much in Donne's 
poetry, it will be our endeavour to show that imagery helps the creation 
of Augustan poetic diction—its precision and antithesis—at different 
levels of intensity. Pope's principle of correctness must, of necessity, 
broaden out the particular into the general and there is yet no bar to 
the poet's fine spray of imagery in The Rape of the Lock and the Sporus 
passage in An Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot. The poet manages the sudden 
raising or lowering 'of the emotional temperature in the fight between the 
beaux and the belles in The Rape of the Lock and in registering 
his contempt for many foes and imperfect sympathy for some 
friends in his ''Epistles and Satires" principally through the expert use 
of metaphor. There is no artist in. English poetry more accomplished 
than Pope in the deliberate modulation from the major key into the 
minor and vice versa. Images are, therefore, necessary in obtaining the 
richness, interest and tensions of Augustan poetry. The metaphysical 
line of wit is observed in some of Pope's lyrical poems. Pope's image 
is sometimes powerfully compressed as in Windsor Forest and Eiosia to 
Abelard ; hej is fond of using a witty image when he wants to disvalue 
something, but his wit does not descend into conceit and in this respect 
there is a clean distinction between metaphysical and Augustan imagery 
although both are nourished by critical attitudes to life. 

Some serious students of eighteenth century literature think that 
the heroic couplet, particularly the closed one, exercises a muting or 
subordinating influence on images. IMs our suggestion that the closed 
couplet certainly modifies the structure of the Augustan image, but it 
does not disvalue or submerge it. Professor Maynard Mack has noticed 
some of Pope's “more reticent modes of imaging", which achieve 
metaphorical effect without using what it is customary to regard as 
metaphor. The most important of these devices is the use of proper 
names which helps the extraction of humorous qualities in all his majoV 
poems, particularly The Iliad, The Dunciad and the Epistles. Another 
favourite mode is evaluative allusion which diminisshes as well as 
enlarges the material as we observe in the correpondence of Sporus to 
Satan end of Addison to the Turkish Sultan in An Epistle w Dr Arbuth^ 
not. Some other recognized techniques are pun and juxtaposition, 
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irony and mock-heroic. These kinds of images are eminently suitable 
to the structure of the closed couplet. The elaboration and adequate 
documentation of these oft-used devices will form part of the present 
inquiry. Another versatile image—a favourite device of the poet—is 
observed in his human portraits and may be called extended metaphor. 
The portraits of Atticus, Sporus, Sappho, Narcissa are activised into life 
by the successful employment of this method. They define the entire 
tenor and structure of the poems in which they appear. 

Pope's poetry is a world of law and logic. The imagery in this world 
has also its law and logic; it eases and complicates, widens and deepens 
our response to his poetry. Pope has no poetic necessity for sensuous 
word pictures. The sensuous quality of the insect and animal images 
in the Sporus passage is conceived and organized to create our moral 
repulsion to Lord Hervey's character. The images in his passage, and 
in many passages in The Dunciad, are modified and interrelated by the 
poet's passion. \n The Rape of the Lock Xhe poet uses images to turn 
ideas inside out, to demonstrate that there is no truth in them. 
Some images in The Essay on Man are amphibious—half of image, half 
of abstract meaning and yet they release in the reader a distinct 
emotion dr passion. Pope seems to have anticipated in his poetic 
practice the sagacious statement of Yeats : "Wisdom speaks first in 
Images." The intensity and tension of Pope's poetry, its evocative 
power and novelty of diction. Its audacity and over-concentration of 
meaning—all these have coalesced into an artistic organism by the deft 
handling of the poet. This kind of image qualitatively differs from the 
method of the epic poet who draws our attention away from the 
context to the image by superimposing a detailed image over a simple 
action. Whenever Pope uses a classical image he tames and stylizes it 
to enable the reader to see the point in a clear and de-personalized 
perspective. This also explains why he does not use archetypal 
images which recur in the manner of ritual in epic poetry. If Belinda's 
cure of untamable passion by the 'medicine' brought by Umbriel from 
the under-world is considered a variation of the re-birth archetype, 
we immediately notice that it is cast in the mock-heroic mould and 
idiom. 

The Augustan image-pattern is amply illustrated in the poems of 
Swift, Gay and Dr. Johnson. They do not use images separate from 
a context, nor do they construct a whole poem or passage as a 
composite image in the manner of Donne. Their images are strung 
together by a thread of logical argument and this mode Is unmistakably 
Augustan. With Swift and Dr Johnson the image is an instrument of 
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moral good, with Gay it is often of subtle communication between the 
real and the ideal. The working principle behind their image-patterns 
is in conformity to the Augustan poetic tradition. The art of Swift is 
utiiitaritarian, he does not construct images for the pleasure of his 
readers or his own. His images are, therefore, functional; clear, concise 
and directed to the immediate purpose. They are conceived in the 
Intellect and executed in the common poetic idiom of his time. Swift 
imposes upon even a trifling episode the whole weight of his brooding 
upon human folly; hence his images constitute his response to the 
intellectual Inadequacy and moral confusion of the modern world. In 
his poetry truth becomes operative through imagery, it satisfies the 
reader's yearning for order and completeness in the pattern of human 
existence, thinking and behaviour. 

Gay's poems are formalized and polished in orthodox Augustan 
poetic diction although we observe a process of idealizing which is 
entirely his own. We observe a delicate and sophisticated craftsmanship 
in the constitution of his imagery which is genuinely Augustan, albeit 
somewhat devitalized. This is particularly noticeable in his poem ''An 
Epistle to the Right Honourable William Pulteney." The delicate 
absurdity and sophisticated mockery of some images in "Rural Sport" 
are anaemic attempts in the tune of Pope's imagery in The Rape of the 
Lock. The images In "Trivia" indicate a half-mocking, half-serious 
vision which reflects the contrast between the artificial and the 
natural and this certainly is Gay's favourite poetic process. 

Dr. Johnson thinks of poetry as a discipline rather than a delight. 
His images are, consequent'y, refined, powerful and static. His 
aggressive interest in human concerns explains the warm, human 
impulse behind many of his images. He manages to transform the 
sophisticated image material in "The Vanity of Human Wishes" into 
something more delicate and univeresal in "London". But in both poems 
the images help the poet give a proportionate emphasis on values. 
The criterion of Dr Johnson's image-construction is appropriateness, 
we observe his ceaseless vigilance over the equivalence between the 
theme and the imagery. His immense, impatient personaiity animates 
his images, it also explains occasional paradoxes in their texture. His 
sense of morai responsibility mutes many of his images into formai, 
stylized expressions, but they never alter the scale of relative values. 
The employment of Dr Johnson's imagery is not spectacular, it 
conforms honourably to the Augustan image pattern. 

An examination of the nature and function of the image ^employed 
by minor Augustan posts like Prior, Akenside and Parnell will be a part 
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of the inquiry I propose to work on eithough we think that their poetic 
meaning is not concentrated in their imagery. A study of the relationship 
of Augustan imagery to the current poetic diction is essential to the 
understanding of the creative principle that underlies Augustan poetry 
and this aspect will receive proper attention in my proposed study. The 
image helps the Augustan poets to concentrate their meaning in fewer 
wordj» to combine words in a new way and thus create a poetic diction 
which by assent and pedigree is classical. Much of eighteenth century 
poetry will be more clearly understood in the light of a responsible 
examination of its imagery. 



THOMAS GRAY : A STUDY IN 
LEUCHOCOLY OR WHITE MELANCHOLY 


MAYA CHAKRAVARTY 

Commenting on Gray's,poetry Oswald Doughty observes, *'ln Gray's 
poetry disillusion is the key-note of the whole. The prevailing mood of a 
naturally brooding, introspective temperament, a mood, which was 
developed by the spiritual and material Isolation of the poet, finds full 
and frequent expression In the verse."^ Gray has fully projected his 
predicament in an age of disillusionment, through his verse. His 
alignment with the above spirit of the period was natural and sponta¬ 
neous. Death played a havoc with his dear and near ones and left a deep 
scar on his heart, but it also inspired his earliest and his greatest song. 
In 1742, he sent an Ode to Spr/o^r to his friend West, but West died 
suddenly before the poem reached him. This ode, written before any 
hint of West's fate had reached the poet, is touched with the sombre 
colour and plaintive note of autumn. The poet, a lover of nature, 
surrounded by all the delights of spring in the woodlands, pursues a 
train of thought tinged with melancholy and disillusion. 

Where'er the Oak's thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade; 

Where'er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O'er canopies the glade. 

Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin'd in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the Crowd. 

How long, how little are the Proud, 

How indigent the Great! 

Then the poet's thought takes a new turn as his eyes light on the 
Insects humming and flying around In the sunlight. In the midst of 
beauty and pleasure, Gray contemplates the vain ardour of the people, 
and the mortality of human beings who are like the little insects of the 
spring season. The most vividly realized aspect of the spring Is. 
somewhat oddly, the swarm of insects. And then we discover that 
this is because : 
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The Contemplation's sober eye 
Such is the race of Man ; 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter thro* life's little day. 

In fortunes's varying colours drest; 

Brush'd by the hand of rough Mischance, 

Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 
They leave. In dust to rest. 

In The Progress of Poesy, the same sense of everpresent sorrow 
is apparent: 

Man's feeble race what ills await. 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease, and Sorrow's weeping train. 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate. 

In his Ode for Music, the poet describes his sad, brooding temper 
in lines which borrow the grace of Milton : 

Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn. 

Oft wood the gleam of Cynthia silver- bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 

With Freedom by my Side, and soft-ey'd Melancholy. 
'Melancholy' is personified here. It is the key-word in Gray's 
poetry and it was the constant companion of the poet. Commenting 
upon the word "Melancholy," Cleanth Brooks in his Studies in the 
Structure of Poetry, remarks, "Melancholy is something more than a 
disease, which rendered Gray unfit for the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife, Melancholy becomes thus a kind of wisdom which allows him 
to see through the vanities which delude the Proud."^ 

The source of Gray's melancholy is to be found partly in a constitu- 
tionai languor of temperament and partly in the dark thoughts about a 
supra-human power that hurts life and makes it miserable. Secondly, 
he was susceptible to the religious sentiment and readily accepted the 
creed in which he vvas brought up. But his religious faith was confirmed 
by that awe-inspiring sense of divinity which forced itself on his mind 
during his journey to'the Grande Chartreuse. His faith was not shaken 
by melancholy; on the contrary, melancholy made him cling to it. 
He was always haunted by the idea of the brevity and insignificance 
of human life. When he watched his fellows absorbed in the world of 
business and pleasure, he was apt to remind himself that his own mode 
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of living was not much superior especially as he, unlike them, was not 
enjoying himself. Human beings are as ephemeral as the insects and 
as busy about nothing : 

Methinks I hear an accents low 
The sportive^kind reply: 

Poor moralist I and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly I 

Thy Joys no glittering female meets. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display : 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone — 

We froiick, while 'tis May. 

This melancholy mood, a predominant mood of the poet, developed 
early. It began almost as a pleasing pastime of early life—the luxurious 
melancholy of dreaming youth. As he wrote to Richard West from 
Peterhouse, in December 1736 : "If the default of your spirits and 
nerves be nothing but the effect of the hyp, I have no more to say. 
We all must submit to that wayward queen ; I too in no smali degree 
own her sway, I feel her influence while I speak power." 

"Low spirits are my true and faithful companion," he wrote to 
West in 1737, in a characteristic vein of serious banter, "they get up 
with me, go to bed with me, make journeys and returns as I do : nay, 
pay visits, and wiil even affect to be jocose, and force a feeble laugh 
with me, but most commonly we sit alone together, and are the prettiest 
insipid company in the world." 

But this fashionable, pleasing, pensive melancholy of his youth 
deepened with the passing years into something darker, sterner, more 
terrifying. The change apparently took place in or about 1742, the time 
of Gray's most prolific poetic output^ 

"Mine, you are to know," the poet writes to West in May of this 
year, "is a white Melancholy, or rather Leucocholy for the most part; 
which, though it seldom laughs, of dances, nor'ever amounts to what 
one calls Joy or Pleasure. Yet it is a good easy sort of state. The only 
fault is its insipidity; which is apt now and then to give a sort of 
Ennui." 

Ennui which includes a sense of emptiness, apathy, a sort of grey¬ 
ness of the spirit, prevented him from enjoying anything completely. 
His Eton-Ode records the fleeting pleasure of remembered happiness, 
set against a background of everpresent sorrow : 
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Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade. 

Ah fields belov'd in vain. 

Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain I 

Till the thought of the poet darkens, foreseeing the evils that await 
youth in the hidden years : 

Alas, regardless of their doom, the little victims play ! 

No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day : 

Pursuing this morbid train of thought the poet continues to describe 
in general terms the sad lot awaiting these unsuspecting victims and he 
concludes: 

To each his suff'rings : all are men. 

Condemn'd alike the groan 
The tender for another's pain, 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 

In Amatory Lines, we find Gray's mood of melancholy in the midst of 
pleasure: 

'Midst Beauty and Pleasure's gay triumphs, to alanguish 
And droop without knowing the source of my anguish : 

To start from short slumbers and look for the morning— 

Yet close my dull eyes when I see it returning ; 

Sighs sudden and frequent, looks ever dejected 

Sounds that steal from my tongue, by no meaning connected I 

Ah say. Fellow-swains, how these symptoms befell me ? 

They smile, but reply not. Sure Delia will tell me I 
In the midst of pleasure the poet finds pain, and behind pain, the tread 
of pleasure is distinctly audible. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure, leads, 

See a kindred Grief pursue ; 

Behind the steps that Misery treads. 

Approaching comfort view; 

The hues of Bliss more brightly glow, 

Chastised by sabier tints of woe ; 

And blended form, with artful strife. 

The strength and harmony of Life. 

In this way the poet, gazing across the fields to where the russet towers 
of Eton loomed faintly through the distance, moralizes on the contrast 
between his present state and that of the carefree days of boyhood. 

In the Hymn to Adversity, Gray again articulates his pessimistic 
musings. He addresses adversity as. 
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Daughter of Jove, relentless Power, 

Thos Tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and tort'ring hour. 

The Bad affright, afflict the Best \ 

Rich or poor, proud or humble alike, are victims of fate or pain : 

Bound in thy admantine chain. 

The Proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And purple Tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alene. 

The strain of melanchoty in Gray's temperament was intensified by the 
circumstances of his life. In 1742, at the very beginning of his career 
as a poet, the horror of death was brought home to him by the sudden 
decease of his friend. West, in the sonnet, written in the year of West's 
death, the poet enters upon that dusty road of sorrow which he was to 
tread for the remainder of his iife. 

Now as the beloved figure of West arose before his mental eye, his 
grief sighed itself forth in quiet, beautiful, tender lamentation. To 
the poet, the morning shines in vain; he cannot enjoy the smiling 
morning or the reddening sun : 

In vain to me the smiling Marnings shine. 

And reding Phoebus lifts his golden Fire : 

The Birds in vain their amorous Descant join ; 

Or chear Fields resume their green Attire. 

The poet is a lonely creature and nobody weeps for the poet. He 
is forsaken and an outcast: 

These Ears, alas ! for other Notes repine, 

A different object do these Eyes require. 

My lonely Anguish melts no Heart, but mine ; 

And in my Breast the imperfect Joys expire. 

But other men of this world are happy and the morning is the source 
of delight to them : 

Yet morning smiles the busy Race to chear, 

And new-born Pleasure brings to happier Men : 

The Fields to all their wonted Tribute bear; 

To warm their little Loves the Birds complain : 

I fruitless mourn to him, that cannot hear. 

And weep the more because I weep in vain. 

There are in this poem, for him who willingly would listen to them, the 
accents of real and poignant regret. The final verses might, indeed, 
be given wider significance than the poet intended, and be r^arded 
as expressive of his own deepest poetic impulse. 
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Even here, however, his own melancholy finds expression, while he 
sin^s the woes of others. It was, surely of his own dark mood rather 
than of the death of Mrs. Clerks which had filled his mind when he 
wrote of the husband now left companionless. "What aiis," asks the 
poet. 

While yet he strays 

Along the lonely value of days 7 

And he proceeds to answer his own question with that bitterness of 
despair, with that sense of life's shortness and of the emptiness of 
death that were ever present in his mind : 

A pang, to secret sorrow dear; 

A sigh ; an unavailing tear; 

Till time shall every grief remove. 

With life, with memory, and with love. 

It was not for the death of any actual friend, however, that Gray's 
greatest dirge came to be written. The composition of the poem started 
in 1742 ; the death of West may, indeed, have played some part in its 
development, if not in its origin. But Gray stated that his famous Elegy 
was about no particular individual as Oswald Doughty puts it, "He lived 
in a world of abstract thought that was intensely real to him. His 
emotions came to him not so much from particulars persons as for 
general ideas, abstract musings, introspective questionings of his own." 

And in the Elegy, he found for once an almost perfect mode for 
expressing all the pent-up emotions which he had gradually absorbed 
from the world of shadows amidst which he lived, it was his supreme 
achievement because it admirably suited his own impulse of expression. 
In it the various currents of thought and emotion which continually 
swept through him, had .full playT 

Gray in the Autumn of 1742 was in very low spirits owing to a spate 
of misfortunes—the death of his father in September, 1741, the financial 
unwisdom of the father which recoiled upon the son, Gray's entrance 
into the university to take the degree of B.C.L. against his own wishes, 
in deference to those of his mother and aunts, his quarrel with Walpole, 
his loss of time abroad, and finally, the death of his friend, Richard West 
in June 1742. Mason connected the Eton-Ode and the Hymn to 
Adversity with Gray's grief on the death of Richard West. On this point 
subsequent critical opinion has adopted a sceptical attitude, as is to be 
found in the following remark : "He thus offers only a personarcon- 
jecture based upon the evidence that melancholy poem was begun at 
a melancholy time by a melancholy poet." 

Yet it cannot be denied that Gray who was deeply suspectible to 
7 
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sorrow, had his being rudely shaken to its very depth by the deaths of 
those whom he held dear to his heart. In this way, we find that the 
death of West was the major factor In the list of Gray's misfortunes. 
Two stanzas of the Eiegy Itself are indebted to West's epistle Ad amicos 
sent to Gray from Christ Church on July 4,1737, after a severe illness : 
From you remote, methinks, alone I stand 
Like some sad exile in a desert land .. 

Few will lament my loss whene'er I die 
which culminated in Odell Shepherd's positive identification of West as 
the "Youth to Fortune and to Fame Unkuown." 

Gray's problem of personal loss, first expressed in the Sonnet and in 
the Latin Lines, is finally resolved in the Elegy. In the four quatrains, 
which Jahnson noted as original, the poem moves from a description of 
the "rude forefathers of the hamlet" and their unrealized potentials, and 
the assertion that absence of worldly achievement was in their lives 
balanced by other virtues, to the universal desire for a memorial, material 
and even personal. The extremely personal lines can be cited here : 

The thoughtless world to Majesty may bow 
Exalt the brave, and idolize Success 
But more to Innocence their Safety owe 
Than Power and Genius e'er conspired to bless 

And thou, who'mindful of the.unhonour'd Dead 
Dost in these Notes their artless Tale relate 
By Night and lonely Contemplation led 
To linger in the gloomy walks of Fate 

Hark how the sacred Calm, that broods around 
Bids ev'ry fierce tumultuous Passion cease 
In still small Accents whisp'ring from the Ground 
A grateful Earnest of eternal Peace. 

No more with Reason and thyself at Strife, 

Give anxious Cares and endless Wishes room 
But thro' the cool sequester'd Vale of Life 
Pursue the salient Tanour of thy Doom. 

These lines clearly remind us of the still greater Sapphics that Cowper 
wrote after his attempted suicide in 1763 : 

Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion, 

Scarce can endure delay of execution. 

Wait, with impatient readiness, to seize my soul in a moment. 
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F. W. Bateson, in his article^ entitled "Gray’s Elegy Reconsidered 
observes, "Gray, too, is thinking aloud. He is trying to cheer himself 
up in the face of a bitter disappointment. The anxious 'Cares’ and 
endless 'Wishes’ are not poetical ornaments, but his own private demons, 
'the fierce tumultuous Passion’ of a young man who has found 'Reason' 
an Insufficient support in a suddenly hostile world." The analysis given 
by Bateson is quite appropriate because it provides a clue to the inner 
conflict in Gray's poem. 

In this way the Elegy is a lyric cry of despair in a disillusioned age. 
Reason had failed and the poet is left in a starless night of the soul. H. 
Ellis in his article "Gray’s Elegy : The Biographical Problem in Literary 
Criticism,"finds here an autobiographical document because the stanzas 
themselves are full of reminiscences of the trials of life which the poet 
felt constantly and deeply : 

The Lord High Steward's grand Procession 
The Boast of Heraldry the Pomp of Power, 
and finally, the awful pronouncement of sentence ; 

And all that Beauty, all that Wealth, e'er gave 
Awits aiike'th' inevirable Hour. 

The Paths of Glory lead but to the Grave. 

"The Stanzas written in a 'Country Churchyard' were originally 'an 
artless Tale’ about Thomas Gray, not about 'the unhonoured Dead ’ just 
as Lycidas is essentially a'Doric-lay'about John Milton, not about the 
'unwept Edward King.’" 

But this is by no means all that the Elegy says, and It ignores some 
powerful emotional undercurrents in the poet. For Gray is seeing 
the 'rude Forefathers’ of the hamlet in two roles simultaneously, 
both as the happiest of men, and as the unfortunate victims of 
progress. This basic ambivalence in all probability would go to 
reveal conflicting emotional responses. How far Gray was conscious 
of this ambivalence in his Elegy, we cannot satisfactorily decide. 
The 'graveyard mood' prompted him to write the Elegy, as it is 
clear from the style in which he expressed it. At the same time, his 
native and natural sorrow and ennui, behind which lay all the frustrations 
of his life, impelled him In the poem. The union of' the popular poetic 
taste with the natural feelings of the poet's heart gave the poem a 
unique orchestration and there are thus more in the poem than what we 
can hope to get on the apparent surface of it. 

A.E. Dyson* finds a sort of complexity or a tension of opposites in 
Gray's Elegy: "There exist two attitudes quite explicitly side by side in 
the. poem and we can legitimately speculate on the subconscious 
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responses to life which they reveal. These would seem to have included 
a shrinking from life with its menaces and responsibilities (something 
very like the Freudian death wish) in fact, also a recurrent desire for life 
(the almost inevitable complementary pull.) 

Gray's letters often show him in a Hamlet-like strain of frustration 
and melancholia. A.E, Dyson says* that all the attitudes of Hamlet are 
present in the Efegy though with less imaginative intensity, of course, 
than in Hamlet : and so the stanzas which approve the lot of the 
forefathers, spring not only from a reasoned Augustan belief in the rural 
life but also from a vicarious realization of the death wish. Dyson 
compares Gray with "Hamlet of Act V, assured of the impossibility of 
what he most desired, stoically resigned to life on these terms (there's 
providence in the fail of asparrow), yet haunted by the futility of it all 
(Alas, poor Yarrick), and still balancing in his mind the great alternative 
porpositions (To be or not to be)." 

In the final stanza, he identifies himself with the rustics and pictures 
his own death with them, without any ambition and self-fulfilment. Here 
the ambivalence of the poet's emotional response is especially to be 
felt. A Youth To Fortune and to Fame Unknown invites our pity ; his 
simple contentment, as the epitaph sums up, being this that, 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('t was ail he wish'd) a friend. 

Cleanth Brooks describes the Inner meaning of the £/e^y which is 
not a poem to him but a Well Wrought Urn, as he says"^ : ''The Elegy has 
a structure which we neglect at our peril If we mean to pass judgment 
on it as a poem, or even if we are merely to point to it as a poem. It is 
a 'storied Urn,' after all, and many of us will conclude that, like Donne's, 
it is a Well Wrought Urn superior to the half-acre tombs of the 
Proud." 

Gray suffered from constitutional melancholy, that 'black' melancholy 
which overcast all his possible future hopes. For this reason, many of 
his literary projects were undertaken in a spirit almost of resigned 
hopelessness: 

I am a sort of spider, and have little else to do but spin my web 
over again, or creep to some other place and spin there. Alas I 
for one who has nothing to do but amuse himself. I believe my 
amusements are as little amusing as most folk's. 

He lived the life of a recluse devoid of romance and adventure, and 
he achieved few of the successes that make such a course worthwhile. 
As he wrote to Horace Walpole in 1738: 

My motions at pretent (which you are pleased W ask after) are 
much like those of a pendulum or (Logically speaking) oscillatory. 
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I swing from Chapel or Hall to Home and from Homo to Chapel 
or Hall. 

Poor Gray was a sensitively poetical soul, a total misfit in the 
hearty and idle grossnoss of eighteenth-century Cambridge. This 
sense of maladjustment, however, does not find free expression in his 
earlier poems because he was still then fettered by the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury poetic convention. In the Elegy he finds the answer to his problem. 
Here he is able to give full expression to his private despair and frustra¬ 
tions. In the Elegy, however, though conventional devices are seldom 
absent, the poet moves with easier steps and lays bare the secret anguish 
of his own heart in the concluding stanzas. Graham Hough observes® : 
"The personal reference becomes more evident in the closing lines. The 
listless youth, muttering his wayward fancies in solitude and dying young, 
is in the first place. West, who. like Milton s Lycidas, cherished poetic ambi¬ 
tions that were frustrated by an early death. Secondly, ho is Gray himself. 
West's alter ego, also ambitious, hypochondriacal and unhappy and likely 
enough to come to a similiar end." In this way, quite justifiably, Graham 
Hough equates Gray-West persona with Milton-Edward King. 

The Epiteph sums^^up the whole, and provides another argument 
and to Gray, the final one : 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Here Gray gives a picture of his own self which reminds us of his 
letter to West from Florence, in April 1741 , in which his character is 
best painted by himself. He says: "As I am recomending myself to 
your love, methink I ought to send you my picture. You must add then 
to your former idea, two years of age, a resonable quality of dullness a 
great deal of silence, and, something that rather resembles, than Is, 
thinking ; a confused notion of many strange and fine things that have 
shone before my eyes for sometime, a want of love for general society , 
indeed an inability to it. On the good side you may add a sensibility 
for what others feel and indalgence for their faults and weakness, a love 
of truth and'detestation of everything else. Then you are to deduct a 
little impertinence, a little laughter, a great deal of pride and some 
spirits.*' And here is a similar strain from his poetry : 

Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune. 

He had not the method of making a fortune : 

Could love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd. 

No very great wit, he believed in a God. 
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KUBLA KHAN : A STUDY IN SYNTHESIS 


BHUPEADRA NATH SEAL 

Born in the 'timeless cell of dreams' 'Kubla Khan' is a source of perennial 
delight. In it the spirit of Poetry is everywhere. It is a pity that the 
poem is a fragment. But as poetry it is perfect even as fragment. That 
is one of the reasons why Humphry House says : 'If Coleridge had never 
published his Preface, who would have thought of "Kubla Khan" as a 
fragment ?' * Walter Jackson Bate seems to echo similar sentiments : 
'Few readers would think that "Kubla Khan" is a fragment' ». Though 
the poem is composed in a dream, it does not suffer from such irregu¬ 
larity as might msr its poetic beauty. It has the symmetry of a finished 
work of art. 

The poem, inspired by Coleridge's reading of 'Purchas's Pilgrimage', 
shows the power of the unconscious. As to the cause the dream it 
can be safely said that the unconscious worked in him as a result of 
homesickness, a term which, Henry Newboit thinks, is best suited to 
express the romantic longing of the spirit. Coleridge had In him such 
a longing and the poem is the reproduction of 'the ecstasy in imagi¬ 
native fulfillment' ». Graham Hough describes the poem 'as a fragment 
of paychic life'^. But we would rather take the poem as a psycho¬ 
logical release where there is an unconscious revelation of the longing 
self. In Its concentration on the self the poem fulfils an important condi¬ 
tion of romanticism. The dream perfectly recaptures the sensational 
awareness of the poet's longing seif and thus also offers scope for the 
analysis of the dreamer—his Instinctive nature. From the dreamer we 
can make an analysis of the nature of the d ream which is selective, 
never confusing!and abrupt. In the concluding paragraph of his essay on 
'Kubla Khan', Bate describes the poem as simply 'a fanciful embroidery 
of something he had read—in fact a fanciful development of something 
he had been actually reading at that very moment—Purchas: hfs 
Pilgrims,^ but the 'fanciful embroidbry' to which Bate refers is an 
incomplete formula for Coleridge's poem. It cannot, be interpreted 
without any reference to the longing of the spirit or self. It is the 
romantic poet's personal self that goads and helps the 'fanciful 
embroidery'. It is the longing spirit that sets the winged chariot of the 
poet's fancy roam ia the regeion of romance and causes the 'fanciful 
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development'. So Coleridge's reading of Purchases Pilgrimage could 
not by itself cause the dream poem ; and it is much more than a 'fanciful 
embroidery' of something the poet had read. 

The facts about the composition of 'Kubla Khan' offer a fascinating 
study. While living in a lonely farm house on the Exmoor confines of 
Somerset and Devonshire in the summer of 1797, Coleridge took an 
anodyne to prevent indisposition. The immediate effect of taking an 
anodyne was that he fell in profound sleep for about three hours. 
Immediately before his sleep Coleridge, as we know from his own 
account of the composition of the poem, was reading the following 
from Purchas's Pilgrimage^ : Here the Kubla Khan commanded a palace 
to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. And thus ten miles of fertile 
ground were enclosed by a wall'^. The images that rose up before 
him in his dream were being reproduced by him immediately after 
waking and without any conscious effort. But the recollection was 
never completed as he was suddenly interrupted for an hour by a person 
who came to him on business from Poriock. The interruption resulted 
in a fragmentary reproduction of the dream-poem, as Coleridge could 
not retain after it the entire vision which, he said, 'passed away like 
the images on the surface of a stream into which a stone has been 
cast'.’^ 

It is evident that Coleridge, the philosopher, could be an inspired 
dreamer. It is definitely here that the poet with his dreaming eyes could 
give to airy nothing a permanent habitation. The poem remains as a 
recollection of Coleridge's dream-vision, the imaginative experience In 
which his soul delighted In wonder. The poem shows how the poet 
can reject the external world by completely relying upon the world which 
is private, arbitrary and irrational. The poet's soul's joy lay in the 
expectation of the revival of the symphony and song of the Abyssinian 
maid. The lines that suggest this expectation of delight are set in a 
rising crescendo which, however, concides with the spirit of mystery of 
the close: 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight't would win me. 

That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air. 

It would not be too fanciful to search for Miltonic reminiscences 
in 'Kubla Khan'. The description of Kubla Khan's walled garden 'bright 
with sinuous rills' and 'many an incense-bearing tree' rec^ls in our 
memory Milton's description of the Garden of Eden, 'that fair field of 
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Enna' ^Paradise Lost' IV, 268-9). Coleridge's 'Mount Abora' and 
'Abyssinian maid' recall Milton's 'Mount Amara' and 'Abassin Kings' 
(Paradise Lost', IV, 280*3). This is, as Humphry House aptly says, 
Coleridge's 'Miltonising'. 

Yet Humphry House who sees the resemblances between Milton and 
Coleridge thinks that this approximation to, or parallelism between, 
Kubla's garden and the Paradise of Eden 'causes a positive distortion of 
the poem'^ on the ground that Kubla is not Adam. But it can be stated 
against Humphry House's contention that Kubla, essentially human, loves 
architectural splendour and is a dignified Tartar, an imaginative aesthete, 
a representative lover of pleasure and beauty, and as such, has his points 
of kinship with Adam. 

The idea of demon-lover, which has direct reference to witchcraft, 
owes its origin to a common theme used in the classical mythology and 
the medieval ballads in which Coleridge was interested. Demons, who 
come to seduce women in the form of human beings, are found to be 
favourites of the ballad writers. 

It is astonishing, and more so because the poem was composed in 
a dream, how Coleridge even in dream could collect ingredients, so 
weird and fantastic, from different sources and could transform them 
altogether by the rich alchemy of his imagination, imagination is, as 
Coleridge himself says, the soul of poetic genius. And in the shaping 
power of imagination lies one of the central principles of romantic art. 
This esemplastic power explains the eclectic nature of his dream. The 
process which worked behind the amalgamation of these diverse 
elements in the poem is what Coleridge calls the streamy nature of 
association.' It is evident how Coleridge's imagination ranged over 
wide field—from Xanadu to Abyssinia, from the account of the medieval 
ballads and Elizabethan exploration to the history of China and Greek 
myths. Besides, it has been suggested by Livingston Lowes that 
Coleridge, apart from reading 'Purchas's Pilgrimage', also read James 
Bruce's Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile and Thomas Maurice's 
History of Hindostan, 

The symbois used in the poem relate it to the Platonic tradition. 
As a school-boy Coleridge read the neo-platonists in translation and 
later had also read some Greek Philosophers in the original. The images, 
which can also be related to 'Purchas's Pilgrimage’, are more in the 
Platonic tradition. The sacred river Alph has Its prototype in Greek 
myths. The very word 'Alph' is derived from the Greek word 'Alpheus' 
which is one of the largest rivers in Greece. The mystry round the 
Alph can be traced back to Greek sources. The 'sunless sea' contains 

8 
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Greek symbol as it reminds one of Odyssus' journey on the sea. It 
would be highly relevant to mention here that the sea plays a significant 
role in romantic poetry and specially in the poetry of Coieridge. The 
entire theme of 'The Rime of the Ancient Mariner' is based on a sea- 
voyage. The sea is the part and parcei of Coleridge's story. In 'Kubla 
Khan' Coieridge thrice refers to the sacred river, Alph, and describes 
with characteristic details its winding ; 

And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles mendering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 

In the treatment of the supernatural 'Kubla Khan' perfectly illustrates 
Coleridge's poetic creed : 'That willing suspension of disbelief for the 
moment which constitutes poetic faith'.® Here, as In 'The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner', the moon is largely instrumental in creating the super¬ 
natural atmosphere. The world conseived in 'Kubla Khan' is a dim, 
distant world, far away from our world of meddling intellect. Yet it is 
not so intangible to Coleridge, the poet sorcerer who knows all the se¬ 
crets of the enchanted world of Xanadu. The poet, with the help of the 
'waning moon', creates an artistic apotheosis to describe a charmed 
savage place: 

A savage place I as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By a woman waiting for her demon-lover j 
Poetic magic has reached here its ultimate limits : it can go no further. 
Referring to these lines (and to the two lines of keats on the 'magic 
casements') Kipling says : "Remember that in all the millions permitted 
there are no more than five—five little lines—of which one can say I'These 
are the pure Magic, These are the clear vision. The rest is only poetry."^® 
Suggestiveness, which is a feature of all great art, is the poet's forte. 
He can conjure the vision of the mysterious world of Xanadu with infinite 
suggestiveness. The shadow of Kubla Khan's 'dome of pleasure'; floating 
midway on the waves, may be taken to suggest the ultimate fragility of 
the dome. The unsubstantial nature of Kubla's dome of pleasure has been 
forcefully conveyed through the floating image. The oriental monarch's 
vanity and his desire for pleasure are not matched with corresponding 
wisdom. Throughout thd poem some mystery Is suggested. Mystery is 
associated with the Aiph which, while mendering, reephes caverns 
measureless to man and finally sinks in tumult to a lifeless ocean. In 
spite of Coleridge's description of Kubla Khan as an aesthete, the 
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monarch is not totally shorn of his traditional character^the Kubla Khan 
of history. Kubla's inherent love of war has been finely suggested in 
these lines : 

And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war i 

It is also through suggestiveness that Coleridge successfully maintained 
what Humphry House calls 'the factual—visual consistency*. 

Though Coleridge was supposed to have been in a trance, his mental 
faculty seems to have been fully alert. Thus 'Kubla Khan' is a cons* 
cious outcome of an unconscious creative process. Herbert Read, 
while commenting on the poem, harmonises these two contradictory 
attitudes of the mind—the unconscious and the consci ous. Read says : 
'There is nothing surprising in this, hbelieve that every sound we hear and 
every obJect we sea is instantaneously recorded by the brain whether 
or not we consciously register the experience. Our consciousness is 
only a tiny aperture opening on to the wide world of the unconscious— 
a finger in an intimate range of indexes'. * * 

'Kubla Khan' offers a study in contrasts. Contrast is between the 
poet's present state and the desired state when the song of the Abyssi¬ 
nian maid would delight his soul and inspire him to create—to build the 
dome in the air. From joy of music thus came the bold assertion of 
creation. This reminds me of the great Upanisadic truth that it is out 
of joy that this universe has been created. The oriental source of 
Kubla's dome of pleasure and Kubla himself are in contrast with the 
occidental source of the Alph. Contrast between heat and cold is 
conspicuous in the line : 

A sunny pleasure-dome, with caves of ice ; 

It is in the fusion of the contrasts that the miracle of Kubla Khan's 
pleasure—dome lies. The pointed contrasts deepen the sense of mystery 
which runs through the poem. 

Besides contrast, the poem depicts a wide variety of feelings and 
moods—those of delight, surprise, fear, enthusiasm and ecstasy. 

The poet is under the bewitching spell of the Abyssinian maid's song 
which has been experienced only once. The Wperience has made the 
poet a captive of the maid's music. He is keen on reviving within him 
her symphony and song : 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
in a vision once I saw : 
it was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on the dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 
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Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me. 

These lines superbly illustrate the captivating power of music. 

'Kubla Khan' is certainly the creation of an 'archangel', but an 
archangel whose limbs are not damaged. A dream poem withbut the 
incoherence and mistiness of a dream, 'Kubla Khan' is a marvel of 
romantic imagination, a miracle of rare device. Here Coleridge seems to 
set the limit of the nineteenth century imaginative verse. The liberation 
of imagination, of which the poem is a fine product, shows how in a 
romantic poem there can be perfect dissociation of imaginative life from 
everyday reality. Sure it is that the poem offers an escape from reality. 
But it does not stop there, it carries us out of our confining existence 
to that enchanted land of beauty and wonder which lulls the imagina¬ 
tion of the eternal child in us. Poems like 'Kubia Khan' do not assert 
but create, not inform, but move. Such poems give a taste of life of 
pure sensations unalloyed by thought. For such a life Keats aspired in 
one of his letters to his friend Bailey. In its evocation of pure sensa¬ 
tions, 'Kubia Khan' fulfils the purpose of poetry ; for the purpose of 
poetry, says Herbert Read, 'is the enhancement of the enjoyment of life, 
either by sensuous celebration of its immediate qualities, as in lyrical 
poetry, or by communication of its ultimate meaning, as in epic and 
dramatic myths' Poetry is the essence of literature and ‘Kubia Khan' 
is the quintessence of poetry. 'True poetry', says Robert Lynd, 'begins 
with the delighted use of the sense. It creates the mermaid, the 
unicorn and the fiery dragon. It peoples the vague unknown with 
witches on broomsticks and fairies and beasts that are kings' sons in 
disguise. Distance has no terrors for it, and we can travel over impossible 
spaces either in seven league boots or by the light of the candle'. ’ ” 
'Kubia Khan' is indeed a specimen of 'true poetry' par excellence. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE ON GALSWORTHY 


ANIMA BISWAS 

John Galsworthy was once the doyen of the literary world, and the 
profusion of honours bestowed on him indicates his eminence as a man 
of letters : he refused Knighthood in 1917, but accepted the Order of 
Merit in 1929 ; he received honorary degrees from several universities— 
Manchester, Dublin, Cambridge, Sheffield, Princeton and Oxford ; for 
almost twelve years he had been the President of the P. E. N. club ; a 
public figure, he was also a best-selling author. The culmination was 
the award of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1932. But to the 'superior' 
critics to-day Galsworthy is no longer alive, and this denigration of his 
reputation is to a great extent due to the scathing attack made by D. H. 
Lawrence in Sc/'wf/mes (1928). William Bellamy rightly points out that 
the modern criticisrtr of Galsworthy 'has been fixed in the direction 
established'^ by Lawrence's attack. Andor Gomme also thinks that 
Lawrence goes.to the heart of 'the fatal weakness which makes Gals¬ 
worthy so palpably second-rate'.^ My object in this essay is to sort out 
Lawrence's critical principles vis-a-vis Galsworthy and to examine their 
validity. 

D. H. Lawrence's criticism of Galsworthy's art is contained in the 
essay entitled "John Galsworthy" (written in 1927, and published in 
Scrutinies in 1928) and in another article, originally unnamed, but later 
called "The Individual Consciousness V. the Social Consciousness"— 
both included in Phoenix (1936), edited by Edward D. McDonald. 
Lawrence's attack on Galsworthy proceeded in three directions: tha 
Galsworthy's approach to life and reality is sentimental and he fails in 
his treatment of love and sex which he only sentimentalises ; that his 
characters are social beings rather than free human individuals; and that 
he is in grain a bourgeois and surrenders ultimately to the bourgeois 
values and attitudes which he proposes to attack.* 

McDonald, in his Introduction to Phoenix, points out that Lawrence's 
attitude is 'unremittingly hostile' and 'to some extent vitiated by personal 

* Lawrence's third charge against Galsworthy about his surrender to the bourgeois 

values is not discussed in this paper-first, because Lawrence does not elaborate 

his premises, and secondty, because socialist critics take up this charge and develop 
it into a consolidated attack on Galsworthy, the discussion of which requires a 
separate paper. 
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animus towards Galsworthy'. The dislike, both at the personal and at 
the literary level, was mutual. Galsworthy praised some parts of Law¬ 
rence's Sons and Lovers and recognised him as a 'provincial genius', 
but he denounced the other parts of the novel, and considered The 
Rainbow 'a failure as a work of art'.” And in 1918 he refused to 
give Lawrence any material or moral support. Ail these must have 
deepened Lawrence's prejudice against Galsworthy. However, 
Lawrence's personal animus, unmistakably reflected in the first essay 
mentioned above, may be left out of consideration, and it would be 
pertinent to discuss here only those aspects of Lawjence's criticism 
which have literary significance. Incidentally, Lawrence's charges are 
all directed against Galsworthy's novels and not against his plays. The 
main charge is that in Galsworthy's novels there is not a single 'really 
vivid human being' or 'human individual', that all Galsworthy characters 
are merely 'social individuals'. Does Lawrence mean by 'social 
individuals' only those people whose individuality has been subdued by 
the dominant influences of society or who have surrendered their 
individuaiity to the money-sway ? Such people would surely have on 
real individuality or independence ; they would be only 'slaves'. But 
Lawrence calls Irene a 'social being'. Why 7 Does she surrender to 
the money-sway or moral code of the Forsytes ? She is a symbol of 
the forces that weaken and undermine the Forstyte order, and Soames, 
we may note, is never for a moment sure of her loyalty or attachment. 

We may point out here that realistic art depicts man in his complex 
relationship with society, and does not treat him in complete isolation 
from his social surroundings. Man has an individual self, but he is 
also a social being, and his identity is determined to a great extent by 
the pressure of social forces. The compulsions of life and also his 
gregarious instinct lead man to form organised communities, but it is 
also part of man's tragic destiny that his individual self can never 
adjust itself fully to the demands of society. And Lawrence wants 
precisely to ignore this subjective-objective cleavage in an individual, 
and also the individual's inevitable isolation from the 'universe continuum' 
(Lawrence's term); 

As soon as the conception me or you, me or it enters the 
human consciousness, then the individual consciousness is 
supplanted by social consciousness.* 

This conception of the individual is totally unrealistic and seems to be 
based on mysticism rather than human psychology at best on para¬ 
psychology that pretends to sublimate man back into the unfaUpn state 
of 'the old Adam', 'the innocent or racf/ca/individual consciousness' 
which is 'unanalysable' and 'mysterious'. Lawrence admits that even a 
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child now has lost the radical innocence, because the moment he says 
'Mummy', his fatal consciousness of the cleft between him and Mummy 
is already obvious'.'' 

Lawrence enlists Hamlet, Lear and Oedipus as real individuals. 
But do they fit in with his formulation of a real individual ? Is not 
Hamlet acutely aware of his mother's cleavage from him by her hasty 
marriage with his uncle two months after his father's death ? His 
individuality seems to consist in the awareness of this cleavage which 
gradually widens as the play moves on to its final catastrophe. That he 
is aware of this cleavage even at the beginning of the play is evident 
from his response to his uncle calling him 'my son': 

Hamlet. [Aside] A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

••’ • • • ••• 

Queen. .. Do not forever with thy veiled lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 

Thou know'st 'tis common ; all that live must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Hamlet. Ay, madam,! is common. 

Queen, If it be. 

Why seams it so particular with thee ? 

Hamlet. Seems, madam I nay, it is ; I know not "seems". 

(Act I Scene 11, II. 65-76), 

The fact that Lear thinks it necessarv to divide his kingdom among his 
daughters in proportion the amount of love they declare for him 
indicates his consciousness of the 'fatal cleft'. Oedipus' encounter with 
the blind seer Teiresias similarly shows his 'isolation'. And it is precisely 
in this kind of isolation from and not in the so-called at-oneness with 
their world that their individuality consists. Oedipus is always ready to 
fulfil his duty to the Thebans in their crisis, and it is this readiness that 
goads him on to discover the dark sins he had unknowingly committed. 
The characters in Galsworthy's novels have also their private and 
social selves held together. Sometimes the opposition takes the form 
of an unresolved tension, sometimes the individual seif yields to the 
pressure of more powerful forces. The social consciousness tends to 
predominate ; but the private self resists and protests, not always with 
success. It is this interaction that gives vitality to Galsworthy's 
characters, to the Torsytes and the Pendyces. 

Lawrence's second charge is that Galsworthy nastily sentimentalises 
the sex relationship between man and woman and even turns it into 
'doggish ness'. We may note here the way Lawrence describes 
Galsworthy's characters; he calls them namss—dogs, bitches, property 
prostitutes, property hounds, parasites. About four printed pages of the 
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essay "John Galsworthy" are given to such animadversions, and the 
'dog' image is recurrent: 

The whole thing is doggy to a degree. The man 
has a temporary'hunger'; he is 'on the heat' 
as they say of dogs. The heat passes, it's done. 

Trot away, if you are not tangled. Trot off, 
looking shamefacedly over your shoulder. 

People have been watching ! Damn them ! But 
never mind, it'll blow over. Thank God. the 
bitch is trotting in the other direction. 

She'll soon have another trail of dogs after 
her. That'll wipe out my traces. Good for that! 

Next time I’ll get properly married and do 
my doggishness in my own house. 

Baker rightly says that 'Lawrence grows more and more hysterical, 
carried away by his sexual monomania'.^ Lawrence complains about 
To Let that it is all about 'money' and that the emotions are 'faked, 
faked, faked'; he fails to see Galsworthy's intention which is precisely 
to satirize both 'money' and 'faked emotions', the sway of money and 
spurious emotionalism. 

In the same essay Lawrence views Galsworthy's long tale entitled 
The Apple Tree (1916) almost in similar light. He utterly fails to see 
the purity, unselfishness and intensity of Megan's love for Ashurst and 
dubs her declaration ('I shall die if I can't be with you' 'I only want to 
be with you') 'prostitutional announcement'. He calls Ashurst 'a narci¬ 
ssistic young gentleman'. How, then, could he love Stella Halliday and 
marry her ? The ready answer is : 'He marries the young lady, true to 
his class'. How, again, wds he not led by his narcissistic nature to 
self-destruction ? The glib answer is: Narcissus, in Mr. Galsworthy, 
doesn't drown himself. He asks Ophelia, or Megan, kindly to drown 
herself instead.' One cannot, however, overlook Ashurst's agonies and 
remorse, the torturing conflict in his mind, and miss the force of his 
realisation that the would be a beast', 'no better than a common seducer'. 
One cannot also miss 'he symbolism of his attempt to drown himself in 
the sea and of his swimming out of it with sudden resolution : 

His heart felt sore, but no longer ached ; 
his body cool and refreshed. 

Megan's vision of the dreaded gipsy bogle also carries a symbolic 
meaning. The supernatural is a part of the country life in Devonshire, 
quite in tune with the whole atmosphere. The simple farm children, 
old Jim, Megan — all believe that Farmer Narracombe saw the gipsy 
bogle before his death. Even old Jin claims to have seen it: 
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'And you really do think it was there 7* 

The lame man answered cautiously : 'I shouldn't 
like to say rightly that't was their. 'T was in 
my mind as't was there.' 

Megan knows that the rich young man fresh from college is beyond her 
reach, and she is aware of the yawning,gap that separates them ; and yet 
she falls fatally for him. Hence her vision of the bogle in a strange 
setting—'the living, unearthly beauty of the apple blossom'. She knows 
her own fate, and her defeat and death are not totally meaningless. 
Megan realises in her death the eternal power of 'the Cyprean', the 
goddess of Love; she becomes the symbol of love in public memory in 
the countryside ; she becomes the symbol of beauty, the unachievable 
'elysium in life' which can only be captured in a work of art. It is much 
later, after about twenty-five years, that Ashurst sees what Megan really 
was—the beauty and joy which he had failed to recapture. His beautiful 
wife, an artist, paints a picture of Megan's grave under the old apple tree, 
knowing nothing of Megan. But the picture seems to lack something, 
it seems to miss the realjty of the experience : 

Ashurst rose, took his wife's sketch, and 
stared at it in silence. 

'is the foreground right, Frank ?' 

'Yes.' 

'But there's something wanting, is n't there ?' 

Ashurst nodded. Wanting 7 The apple tree, 
the singing and the gold ! 

Lawrence does not see how Galsworthy depicts the growth of passion 
so realistically In three hearts. Ashurst and Stella are of the same class, 
and they marry, while Megan dies prematurely. Megan is defeated in 
life, but death invests her life with a' new significance. And on the 
silver-wedding the truth comes deeply home to Ashurst that love and 
beauty are with the victim rather than with the worldly victors. Ernest A. 
Baker seems to miss this deeper significance of the story in his passing 
reference to it as 'A vulgarised pendant to the affair of Hilary Dailison 
and the little model'^ in Fraternity. The significance of the Ashurst-Megan 
episode in idyllic surroundings is not in any way analogous to that of 
Hillary's affair with a slum girl in a modern city. Megan's death and 
Ashurst's painful realisation at the end of what he has lost in her death 
imply a totally different order of values. 

Though Galsworthy does nowhere deny 'exaggeration' its due role 
in art, he has clearly rejected the romantic exaggeration of individual 
character when it crosses the limit set by Aristotle in Chapter Xill of 
Poetics : the character should be 'the intermediate kind of personage', 
9 
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neither pre-eminently virtuous and just nor wholly vicious, Galsworthy's 
realism insists on inner restraint of this kind. And to cross these rest¬ 
raints in other fields—say, when the .theme is more elemental than 
social or moral problems, when the artist Is called upon to treat of 

passion-is equally wrong. That is why he thinks that to write 

grossly of sex is 'to err aesthetically-to over-paint'.® This brings 

Galsworthy's attitude to sex in direct confrontation with D. H. Law¬ 
rence's. Lawrence's arguments for open and straight-forward treatment 
of sex in literature and art may be summed up in the following way. First, 
sex is a powerful, beneficial and necessary stimulus in human life, and 

people who are repelled by it are really perverts-thwarted, unfulfilled 

people who had developed a hatred of fellow-men. Secondly, half the 

great poems, pictures, music and stories of the world-the song of 

Solomon, Jane Eyre, the work of Titian, Renoir, Mozart-are ali great 

by virtue of the beauty of their sex appeal. Thirdly, so long as the 
sexual feelings are straight-forward and frank, they are healthy. The 
moment they become sneaking and sly and develop the 'dirty little 
secret'* about them, they are unhealthy ; and such a treatment ef sex 
is pornography, which is 'the attempt to insult sex, to do dirt on it,'** 
Fourthly, those who want to keep off sex as a secret thing do indirectly 
plead for masturbation, the effect off which on the individual is always 
pernicious; it produces a null effect and a narcissus circle of self¬ 
enclosure— 

Enclosed within the vicious circle of the self, with no vital 
contacts outside, the seif becomes emptier, till it is almost a 
nullus, a nothingness.** 

Lawrence suggests that the only way to got out of this 'vicious circle' 
is to come out quite simply and naturally with it, because in a normal 
sex relation between a man and a woman there is a reciprocity, a give- 
and-take, and because sex is 'the fountain-head of our energetic life'. 

Galsworthy regarded Lawrence as a 'provincial genius', 'obsessed 
with self, a type of writer he 'could not get on with'.** He expresses 
his view on Lawrence's Sons and Lovers in a letter to Edward Garnett 
(April 13,1914). While he thinks that 'there's genius' in that part of 
the book which deals with the father, the mother and the sons, he 
finds totally unconvincing the Miriam-Clara-Paul sex-triangle. Why ? 
Galsworthy adduces several reasons. First, he thinks that Lawrence's 
treatment of sex in that particular context is a kind of unhealthy 'revelling 
in the shades of sex emotions'. Secondly, he finds 'a queer indecency' 
in Lawrence's treatment of sex, and here he contrasts Lawrence's 
treatment with Maupassant's : Maupassant sees the essentials, while 
Lawrence only 'revels in the unessentials'. Thirdly, Galsworthy thinks 
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that the sensations and physical movements connected with sexual 
union are too well-known to require painstaking description by an 
artist. Fourthly, Galsworthy argues ihat 'the body's never worthwhile': 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, Chekhov, Maupassant, Flaubert, Anatole France— 
that is to say, all great artists—'only use the body, and that sparingly, 
to reveal the soul'. Fifthly, the part of the novel that irritates him most 
is the part with Miriam 'whence the body is rigidly excluded, but in 
which you smell the prepossession (with the body) which afterwards 
takes possession'. 

Galsworthy's chief contention is that to make much of the 'physical 
side of love' is to violate the inner restraints that art demands. The sex 
impulse is an essential fact of human life, but for which 'we should 
none of us be here',^* Galsworthy has three main objections to the 
emphasis on the physical side of love. First, all men know so much 
about sex that to tell us more is 'to carry coals to Newcastle'.^^ He 
thinks it to be the proper subject for 'scientific treatises', not for art. 
He is obviously not alive to the dangers to which, as Lawrence points 
out, the scientific treatment of sex may lead : 

But by being wise and scientific in the serious and earnest 
manner you only tend to disinfect the dirty little secret, and 
either kill sex altogether with too much seriousness and intellect 
or else leave it a miserable disinfected secret.**’ 

But the second objection of Gaisworth involves a vital question of 
aesthetics. He says: 

the sex impulse is so strong that any emphatic physical descrip¬ 
tion pulls the picture out of perspective.*^ 

Lawrence is more concerned with the importance of sex in human 
life than with the aesthetic question. He is primarily a reformer, and 
he believes that 'if the purity-with-a-dirty-littie-secret lie is kept up 
much longer, the mass of society will really be an idiot, and a dangerous 
idiot at that'.*^ Galsworthy's objection is that a thorough exploration 
of sex can hardly achiev the necessary reform : 

A naive or fanatical novelist may think that by thoroughly 
exploring sex he can reform the human attitude to it; but a 
man might as well enter the bowels of the earth with the 
intention of coming out on the other side.*^ 

Lawrence is bitterly critical of Galsworthy's treatment of the sexual 
relationship. He thinks Galsworthy collapses as soon as he comes to 
sex which he nastily sentimentalizes. In the relationship of Irene and 
Bosinney (in The Man of Property) he finds 'nothing but a doggish 
amorousness'^®; in Shelton's attitude to Antonia (in The Island 
Pharisees) there is nothing of 'the real meaning of sex, which involves 
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the whole of a human beinQ'.^o Lawrence complains that Galsworthy 
really brings down sex to a Mow and bastard level'. That this charge 
is not valid is amply demonstrated in Larry Darrant's involvement with 
Wanda in the short play The First and the Last. What Lawrence regards 
as Galsworthy's sentimentalism is actually an attempt at raising physical 
passion to the level of moral and spiritual involvement. Larry could 
easily shirk responsibility and save their family prestige as well as the 
career of his elder brother Keith Darrant, K.C. But he chooses to commit 
suicide aiong with Wanda, a prostitute. Indeed, Galsworthy thinks 
it the artist's task to depict realistically *the atmoshere and psychology 
of passion',** the trackless maze of desire, to convey the scent and 
colour of passion, the fascination and fateful lure of love. And in his 
novel The Dark Flower Galsworthy deals with this theme of passion 
rendering it more natural and beautiful than the treatment of Paul-Miriam- 
Clara relationship. The artist must not treat such a theme grossly ; 

The artist is better advised to pay no attention, but to tell the 
truth as delicately and decently as he can.*^ 

Galsworthy's insistence on delicacy and decency does not indicate a 
prudish obsession with decorum and propriety. His is primarily an 
aesthetic concern to maintain the precarious balance ; he is aware of 
the hazards of treating the theme openly and nakedly and as he says, 
any emhatic physical description may tend to pull the picture out of 
perspective. In art there is a certain distillation of sensations and 
while distillation effects a purgation of grosser elements, it also ensures 
an aesthetic perception of experiences. Galsworthy does not elaborate 
his argument, but the implication of his statement is that the sex impulse 
is so powerful that a rendering of this impulse in all its nudity would 
hinder aesthetic perception. 
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MONIKA VARMA’S POETRY : 
AN APPRECIATION 


K. LAHIRI 

Among Indian writers of verse in English Monika Varma finds her place 
naturally in the small, now expanding, group of women contributors to 
which Toru Dutt and Sarojini Naidu of the earlier generation belonged. 
Her poems may not always attain the high musical quality of Sarojini's 
songs or the naive ease of Tarubala's lyrics, but they always have a 
distinctive charm of their own marked by a rare richness of experience, 
emotion and intellect. 

A product of modern complex civilisation, Monika can hardly avoid 
being often subtle in her ways of feeling and thought, 'Good poetry', 
as Nissim Ezakiel avers in his Preface to her Dragon Flies Draw Flame, 
'is not always clear and lucid'. Subtlety results from an inevitable 
mingling of direct experience, animated emotion and stimulated intellect. 
Detached observation and personalized expression interpenetrate and 
enrich each other: 

i see stork leg children 
Watch sleek cars slip by— 

Wind on lush grass bends and sways. 

(Drongo) 

She sees simultaneously primitive earth (lush grass) and civilization (sleek 
car) juxtaposed, and the human identified with the natural world (stork 
leg children). 

Her poetic creed rests on the intrinsic worth of experience. The 
Flower is a poem as well as the poet's credo : the music and the imagery 
of poetry are the roar and foam that break out of the ocean swell of 
experience. She observes 

a naked child...sitting,... 
throwing handfuls of dust 
over its limbs, 

and the poem is born. She has doubt about her own worth as poet but 
none about the significance of her experience; 

I saw. Am I that Important 7 
No, but my seeing is. 
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Notwithstanding Matthew Arnoid's dictum to the contrary, poetry of 
the moment is great in its intensity and in its cosmic comprehensiveness. 
So is contemporary poetry, essentially poetry of the moment, great in its 
way. And Monika's is no exception : in depth and range her experience 
of a moment gains proportions of eternity. She ever feels 

a drift of poems in the breeze, 
and catches one at ease. 

This she is enabled to do because of her perpetual consciousness of 
life and its worth. The modern poet's ever-awake sense of alive-ness is 
oppressively there when she observes a bright expanse of ripe yellow 
crop as 'fire of field' (No Meaning Any More). And the same awareness 
of life is also unobtrusively there when she perceives the silent eternal 
hills : 

quit we stay. 

quiet in being just mountains and I. 

Is this the region of the unconscious or the superconscious 7~the feeling 
of bare existence, which is the common breeding ground of poetry, 
philosophy and religion 7 

lit ♦ * 

Does Monika Varma’s poetic creation anywhere show features of a 
derivative character, or is it ever fresh and orginal 7 With all her fresh¬ 
ness she has moments of affinity with and absorption from English 
poets, particularly from the early nineteenth century Romantics. Some 
elements like attitudes and moods, even imagery and turns of expression, 
seem to be directly influenced by them. 

In No Meaning Any More she speaks of 'silence of a rose', which is 
a right Keatsean experience, associating sound—rather negatively, the 
absence of it, 'hush'—with the world of soft flowers. In the same poem 
'stubbled corn cut by unheeding scythe...the cricket sleeps' presents 
imagery, even language, which are undoubtedly conscious borrowings 
from Keats's Ode to Autumn, in 'my blood-brother the cricket' she 
echoes the Wordsworthian perception of close relationship with the 
meanest of creatures in Nature. Or, in 'once ran...in planetary rhythm' 
Wordsworth's sense of oneness with Nature is fused into the Metaphy¬ 
sicals' mysticjawareness of sharing the universal rhythm, the music of 
the spheres. 

The poem itself is based on the Wordsworthian theme of childhood 
vision. Childhood was a time when everything was full of meaning for 
her. She: ran through the field, dancing in planetary rhythm. Now Time 
has no meaning any more. Today, leafed in the memory of a wild wood 
of past hours, she waits, close-heid by the breath of flowers and stone. 
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The poem starts with the sweet longing note of 'There was a time when 
meadow...Wither is fled that visionary hour T of Wordsworth's Immorta¬ 
lity Ode, but ends with the conventional strain of sadness in the inevi¬ 
table mutability in the order of things. 

* ajc a|c 

The representation of Nature in Monika Varma's poetry ranges over 
the whole gamut of Nature treatment in poetry : now purely objective 
recording, then saturating it with a subjective note, and always lending 
itself to rich metaphors and moods of personification. 

Oftener than not the purity of simple description of a moment's slice 
out of the moving scene of Nature is superbly maintained, e.g. 

The flight of blue jays 

tears a strip of sky 

and lays it upon the grass ; 

all my fields move from fire to flame. 

(The Flight of Blue Jays) 

—A snap'Shot of skyscape and landscape accurately arrested on the 
sensitive film of a movie camera : Blue jays flying in a cluster the shadow 
of which falls on the grassy meadow and moves onward across the poet's 
sixtythree-acre farm in Krishak Nagar in Madhya Pradesh. 

Or. the poet may attribute a critical mind to a plain picture, e.g. 

A dry tree raises its arms to the air 
supplicant; 

and the birds chat sitting in judgement. 

(The Flight of Blue Jays) 

The birds chat sitting in judgement over what 7—over tearing a strip 
of the serene sky—or. over the delay in the coming of raims to drench 
the dry tree ? The feeling heart of the poet imposes a story on the 
objective world, though there is not a human figure anywhere. 

But even while introducing human figures into a natural setting, she 
can hold her sympathising heart in abeyance and let the objective world 
record its impressions on the poet's mind untouched by any critical 
attitude, e.g. 

The waters fail back, 

waves rise...strike against rocks. 

The sea waters rush up rivers, 
swell, ^ 

pull sea snails and eels, 
scrunch wood and metal... 

Boatmen square patched sails, 

.. boats ride. (Tides) 
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Equally detached is the functioning of the poet's mind in 
the egrets sprinkle a snow-storm. 

How beautiful their line of flight, 
the positioning of their tegs, 
and their wings. 

{Prose-Poem) 

Again, how apparently casual, yet keenly sensitive and deeply conscious, 
is the observation of life and death in 

an ant struggling on a leaf... 
a lizards flat upon his back, 
his cold dead belly pale and obscene 
in the dawn's tender light. 

{Three Phases of Conscious Day) 

She is interested rather in the peaceful beauty of Nature where Time 
seems to pause and hold his breath : 

if you will look there, over there, roses wait, the golden ones, 
there, where the winds hold silence and petals do not fall. 

{Poem) 

Or, the serene painting, music and poetry in 

The moon rose dabbling idle fingers into sleeping pools. 

Weeds and fringed fishes woke. 

{Evening) 

In what a perfect unison of spirit does life in the worlds of flora and 
fauna respond to phenomenal Nature I 

On rare occasions we feel that the poet putting herself into the things 
perceived. It is the eternal subjective reading by a poet of objective 
nature: iri the morning the flying falcon's ^shrill red call raises the 
question— 

Will it be the falcon or the dove ? 
fierce passion or soft peace 7— 

Vexed I answer: Give me love. 

{The Question) 

—love, passionate or tender, is the poet's wish. 

The eternal poetic mind of India, traditionally associating rains, of 
all the seasons of the year, with the poetic mood, finds expression in 
the little piece. Rain-days, It draws a firm sketch of the sky and the 
earth in that season : leaden, sulky sky and a blue-grey veil across the 
fields ; lightning whips, thunder rumbles anger against hill and plains ; 
stars shudder somewhere; fire-flies dim diamonds in grove; frogs, 
raise a cacophony ; bedraggled birds swing on wires, twig and branch ; 
the poet indoor absorbed in reading poetry. 

IQ 
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Complete self-idetitiflcation through multiple sense appeal is achieved 
in the little poem, Green. The poetry of green grass we taste here is 
perhaps unparafieled in world literature. Keats has the cool softness 
of lush grass beds. But here we feel the total Impact of the green grass 
field on a sensitive poet: its multiple appeal, physical and symbolical: 
she sucks freshness through all the senses : 

Grass is in my mouth, my throat, 
grass is on my tongue, my taste 
...grass is my love, my touch 
The scent of grass green. 

Grass represents the rejuvenation of the earth and all living creatures : 
Grass ; the deer tear with their sharp 
white teeth, 

grass ; the earth cries for when it wants to be green. 

It is the life-breath of the poet; there is complete Identification of 
the two: 

It is my life, my breath. 

...I lay my face against this mountain side 

to listen, to hear, 

grass drinking the failing dew. 

She listens to the sipping of dew-drops by grass-blades: could 
imagination be bolder ? 

The poet realizes the identity of her being with everything 
that is: 

The very dust of this land is me. 

Storm and wind, cloud and rain, mist and snow, sun-set and moon-light— 

I am all this and more : 

Outside and beyond. 

(//? Sunlight) 

It is more than an expression of patriotic sentiment: it is the supreme 
realisation of Indian philosophy, the realization of identity of self with 
e/terything that be. 

Personification of elements of Nature is the guiding principle 
in her poetry so often. The mood of the mountain is faithfully 
caught in 

Speech is wrapped in stones, 

and the pain of stones is in the breeze 

torn from millennal hills. 

Clouds drift caressing these green-clad hills, 
and deep, hidden by rock and stone, 
cicadas scream. {Mountain Mood) 
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These are personifications on a cosmic scale. Or. 
a sun-painted lime 
plays see-saw with the wind 

{Quartered Questions and Queries) 

Sun. wind and plant; vision, motion and mood—personification running^ 
through them all: What more does poetry need ? 

* J|e ♦ 

imagery, the primary poetic requisite, in Monika Varma's poetry, is 
rarely befogged by vague immensities 'of vision. Her images are always 
concrete, sharply outlined, and unfailingly relevant to^ the immediate 
context, and fully harmonising with mood and expression. 'The shiver 
oi send'in The Sea Walked Away is a complete poem in imagery and 
articulation and soakad in the right emotional atmosphere. In many a 
deeply felt sensuous image she evinces her [fullest; poetic freedom in 
breaking through the conventional barriers between the senses. In'a 
brilliant orchestration of colour' {Mountain Mood) the harmonious 
fusion of varied tunes is used for the perfectly congruous admixture 
of multiple pigments, an unconscious interchange of colour and 
sound, of aural and visual impressions. 

Different sensations, in the manner of pigments in an artist's peliate, 
easily interplay, one into another. Hence the reader is often shocked 
at an unexpected association]of sensations, as of light and smell in 
awakened by the perfume of the sun. {The Bahsoii) 
—Morning sun-light, soft yet strong In its effect, affects the poet like 
perfume does. 

In a rare^instance quite opposite sensations combine to enrich the 
totality of experience. Such*a happy conglomeration of contraries—sound 
and silence, restlessness and peace—takes place in 
When the ebb tide came, the sea 
Walked away with a rustle end a hush.— 

{The Sea Waiked Away) 

the rustle followed by, merging in. the hush. 

This tendency to intermingle sensations of different categories also 
leads to a passionate lover's image being superposed on objects and 
processes of Nature, e.g. 

the sleep-sodden air tears 

with clutching hand roses. {Tho Bahsoii) 

1 he acme is reached when complete fusion of varied strain 
the moon-rays stepped like parallel bars 
up and away in a dancer's tune. 

{it is a Ten O'dock Night) 
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—light, movement, music, all are completely blended In the composite 
imagery. Pure or mixed in character, her images—novel or familiar, 
old or new—are . ever fresh. The poet and her land are old gossips 
spinning through who knows how many births : she spinning spindles 
of sunshine into song, and the land weaving a texture of strange patterns 
{The Spinners). 

Monika Varma's description of physical aspects of Nature is always 
supported by a keen colour sense : 

The wheat is growing : a sturdy deep-set green. 

The days all green and gold 
and the birds bring the extra colour— 
the jay its blue, the barbets 
lemon 

amid the green leaves. 

{Green Leaves and Gold) 

Her sensitiveness to yellow colour, most abundant in the physical world 
of Nature, only next to green, is particularly strong. In her observation 
of Bahsoli paintings in early morning what strikes her most is 
Yellow leaping in sunshine. 

Yellow, of all the seven colours and their mixtures playing in the sky as 
the rising sun suddenly leaps up, touches the painter-in-the-poet most 
refreshingly. If green is the symbol of fresh life, yellow, the colour of 
gold, represents its full blooming. The poet will pluck the sun from 
the western horizon, and with it gild everything on earth : 
the sun shall make his blinding arc, 
but I shall tear him out of the skies 
and break that splendour into 
grains of sand 
that shall glow gold. 

Gold that I shall fling 
around the darkening world, 
and the hills shall turn gold. 

{Gold) 

She sees the gold of dreams and of laughter and invites all, fools and 
wise people, to join her in the festivity of gold : 

Why do you not laugh, 
laugh as the leaves laugh 
strung on boughs 
that burst into the rage 
of the red-hung sun 
and ail the worlds turn gold. 
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... 0 give me gold i 
the gold of sunlight 
the gold of pollen-drenched 
flowers. 


—honey-gold words and the pure gold of love. 

It is but a step with her for this keen sensitiveness to colours to be 
transmuted and merged into a cosmic consciousness : 

Jewel gleam of colours take 
longing into space. 

( The Bahsoli) 


or, 


We who are blind of colour 

drawn in the spectrum of our own vision, 

We do not see the reds and green. 

We live in spacial blue 
and glory in the golden glow. 

(Spectrum) 

She is keenly sensitive to'’ colours, the specific sense perception, 
however, fast fading Into cosmic consciousness. 

In this process of spirtualization of physical experience colours 
acquire symbolic values. The sensation heightens to Intensity : 

Good love is red 


(The Bahsoli) 

—^the natural association of passion with the red of blood that rushes full. 
Or, 

Krishna's blue 
rich as dark rain 

(The Bahsoli) 

—the deep blue complexion, as rich or intense'as the darkness or 
blackness of rain clouds. 

In the falcon's "Shrill red call" does 'red' symbolize passion or simply 
indicates the intensity of the shrillness 7 

Association of human sensations and emotions with colours comes 
so easy to her: 

rain clouds brushed by paint 
grew stylized as pain. 

(The Bahsoli) 

* * * 

Comparisons, in the form of metaphors and, more frequently, similes 
have ever been the recognised mode for the working of poetic 
imagination. And poetic comparison, like poetic diction, loses its 
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efficacy in direct proportion to its tendency to become formalized 
and conventional. But Monika Varma’s comparisons always strike the 
reader with unfailing freshness because of their unconventibnality and 
unexpectedness. Who could have ever thought of comparing the 
sun, pale at setting and resplendent at rising, to a girl, occidental and 
oriental respectively 7 

the sun. 

Late in the evening it is yellow, 
like a lemon-headed girl from 

some European land, 
but at down,..entirely ours, all gold. 

(The Essence of living) 

The strangeness of the comparison becomes effective through a simple 
process of reversal of the convention of comparing a human figure to 
a heavenly body. Or, whoever could conceive of such unexpected 
images for clouds, from just-netted fish to fresh love, from the crudely 
concrete to the absolutely abstract: 

Clouds : pink - orange fish 

caught in a silk seine sky, 

soft as first love, 

promising passion, 

as yet all unknown. (Oddments) 

—a distinctly modern note in the boldness of imaginative association. 
Or, Is the comparison of a winding road to the coil of a girl's hair far¬ 
fetched, just linking up a simple sight with a women's image ?— 

The read parts in two ways... 

... one ... reaches buses and trucks 
... to town and villages ... orchards, 

... the other... winds round the hill 
to a pine wood. 

... braids of a girl's hair, 

one hangs straight, one flung looped 

over her shoulder. {Solan) 

Both object and the image are familiar sights; the uncommonness is their 
juxtaposition. 

Eerie to is the imagining the pale moonlight, dissolving in darkness as 
a queer concoction brewing in a witch's cauldron : 

The moon mutters — 

is it malediction 7 

The night is a witch-brew. 

{A witch Brew) 
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Or. the comparison of a full river flowing softly to a woman heavy with 
child moving slow and content: 

rivers that flow slow, 
content as woman big with child 
biding her time. 

{Quartered Questions and Queries) 

What an image : simple and sure I The feminine world—'braids of hair', 
'big with child'—haunts her imagination. Or, to contrast fails of varying 
weight—very soft, soft, medium, heavy—what apt images are evoked : 
Footfall of birds 
rain fall waterfall 
the silent step of astronauts 
on the moon, 

{Counterpoint) 

—What easy absorption of poetic material from a recondite source, the 
iatetest scientific progress of man i 

Jk 

The poet's realisation of Life and Death is deep and wide, pragmatic 
yet transcendental. As she watches children, motor cars, and wind¬ 
swept grass, in a moment her vision spreads from childhood to the whole 
of life, from modernity to eternity : 
these are children... 

I see eyes swivel, watch, covet,... 
slide over men, 

walk all over walking girls, women, 

walk on shine—smooth hair, limbs, 

jewels, clothes, food, the sipped drink, 

the screen : hero and heroine, villain and clown, 

the policeman, the sycophant, coward and brute, 

.raise slogans, 

shout on streets, houses. {Drongo) 

—a fast-rolling Kaleidoscope whereon the senses glut, the mind works, 
and imagination weaves and hovers. 

The world does not weary, nor its inequities irritate, the spirit of the 
poet. Youth and age, opulence and poverty, the unending arabesque 
of light and shade in life, arouse neither political resentment nor philo¬ 
sophic pensiveness in her. They represent an infinite series of rhythmic 
waves, with crests and depressions, in the poet's vision of life : 

What have we to do with farmers 

and hoarders of ripe grain in granaries filled to bursting— 

the hungry will go on hungering 
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and the fat men will lurch to their crouch and ease. 

' What have you and I to do with these 7 {Poem) 

The poet's deep feelings do not yield to flashy sentiments : 

The man in the slums... 

perhaps a cipher but a cipher without whom 

there would be no meaning . 

no love, home. \,Man) 

This is neither a socialist's manifesto against injustice, nor an idealist's 
sympathy for the poor, but just a poet's reading of life. She has, as 
P. Lai observes, 'a serene feminine tender humanism that embraces the 
world of man and beast alike...very Indian...explores the intricate 
relationships between the creatures of Nature and the creature that is 
Man...The tensions of such relationships are resolved in the intensity 
of the sympathy the poet summons for the crane, the dragonfly, the 
heron, for anything that breathes and grows'. To her life with its 
varieties and inequalities retains no rational significance : only the 
rhythm abides: 

A horrid rhyme, but rhyme and reason have none. 

Only the rhythm remains. 

{Poem) 

The poet's realisation of life is not a tale told by a monster idiot, nor a 
tale told by angels to worshipping man, but 
a curious tale where reality 
turns unreal. 

{Poem) 

But love streaming into veins abides : 

what is recorded stays. 

The poet has encountered life from endless angles; she has had 
confrontations with Death, and this is her final realisation : 

Life is an endless giving. 

and Death the greatest giver of them, 

{An Answer) 

=?. • . * * 

Deeply absorbed in feeling and thought, Monika Varma is conscious of 
the formal and technical aspects of verse. She has full awareness of the 
medium of language she uses and of the pattern of versification in which 
she shapes her thoughts and imaginings. She writes her poetry in 
English out of choice. While writing in English, she assures, she feels 
"comfortable' and 'whole' in thinking and expression, a true-born 
poet she knows that the flavour of the medium, that is, language, 
fashions poetry. 'I taste the flavour of words', she confides. 
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Often she is found making bold experiments in her use of language 
and verse technique. And her experiments with the medium are always, 
conscious and significant. For instance, in 'These estabIJshmented old 
men and women' {The HostUes) the backformation from verb to noun 
and back to verbal use of the new derivative is meaningful. Quite 
effective too is the free word-derivation in 'Peacock blueness' {The Bro¬ 
ken Poem). And with rare felicity she makes even the very typographical 
arrangement highly suggestive of the relative physical phenomena. In 
the poem, clouds, 

Kaja! black clouds presaging both storm 
and 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

is a typical example. In the storm rain falling slanted : then, as the wind 
stops rain falls vertically in showers. 

Through all the media available—words, imagery, rhythm, lay-out—the 
poet's heart cries for the power of expression, to image forth her visions 
and realizations : 

I need words... 

that speak from one loneliness to another. 

(/ need words) 

She needs the language of direct, inspired communication from soul to 
soul, from the poet to her reader. And she gets it. 
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INVOCATION TO THE MUSES AS A BASIS 
OF MILTON’S THEORY OF POETRY 


R. K. SEN 

Milton was not as vocal as Dryden in defending his practice as a 
creative artist. Critics have seized upon his scattered statements, 
and attempted to find a rational basis of his creation from the Comus 
—Lycidas period through Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained to 
Samson Agonistes. Understandably, no one critical position can explain 
such a range and variety of creative output. Leaving aside the critics' 
biographical approach to the poet by Raleigh/ Pattison* and Saurat,^ 
we have still a choice between the classical approach of Parker,* the 
structural approach of Helen Gardner,® the theological by C.S. Lewis,® 
and the doctrinal by B. Rajan.^ With all these possible approaches 
to the poet, it is not clear if the essence of Milton's poetry has been 
explained. 

We may as well start with Coleridge's "Milton had a highly imagin¬ 
ative, Cowley a very fanciful mind''. It is not relevant to the present 
enquiry to discuss, with Eliot, if Coleridge exercises" an irrational 
persuasion upon the mind of the reader".® Coleridge discovered In 
Milton anticipations of his own theory of imagination.® But Coleridge 
was temperamentally shut out from Milton's world. An attempt at a 
reconstruction of Milton's poetic theory on the basis of Coleridge's 
doctrine or imagination will necessarily be equally suspected. 

But Coleridge brought together Milton and Cowley for other reasons, 
not appreciated by Eliot. Coleridge knew Cowley's Davideis and 
justifiably thought that Milton succeeded while Cowley failed as they 
attempted to do the same or, parallel thing, the choice of identical 
subject, the epic of David. Coleridge was not the first to note this 
parallel between Milton and Cowley. Dr. Johnson had already noted 
and the award has gone to Milton.’® Then there is among 
post-Colerldgean critics, Walter Raleigh, who draws attention to the 
great difference between Milton and Cowley. ''What dangers he 
(Milton) escaped may be well seen in Cowley's Davideis which fell 
into them all. This is how Cowley describes the attiring of his Gabriel, 
who is commissioned to bear a message to David— 
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He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright. 

That e'er the midday Sun'pierced through with light: 


This he with starry vapours spangles all. 

Took in Jheir Prime ore they grow ripe and fall,— 

—and so on. The whole business suggests the anxiety of Pigwiggin ; 
or the intricacies of Belinda's toilet in the Rape of the Lock. Milton was 
not In the least likely to fall into the fantastic—familiar vein.^ * As 
already noted, three critics voicing the critical position of three respective 
periods. Dr. Johnson for the eighteenth, Coleridge for the Romantic 
Revival and Walter Raleigh for the Georgian, were convinced of the 
strikingly parallel and at the same time sharp difference—parallelism in 
the choice of theme and difference In treatment,—between Milton and 
Cowley. Eliot is only summing up a tradition, which started with Dr. 
'Johnson and was very much alive even in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. 


11 

"The Invocation to the Muses" might be taken as the basis of an 
enquiry into Milton's aesthetics. "The Invocation to the Muses" at the 
opening of the poem is the epic poet's way of declaring the importance 
and the truth of his subject. He is going to relate what the Muse has 
revealed, Epic poetry must always make this claim, it is not fiction, it 
Is true and it is important ..But the Muse that Milton invokes is not 
one of the Nine, although She bears the name, as we learn in the 
Prologue to Book VII—of the classical Muse of astronomy, Urania. It is 
the "Heavenly Muse" that Milton invokes, the Muse of sacred song and 
of prophecy, who inspired the poets and prophets of Israel, the Muse of 
divine inspiration who was before the world began, sister of the Eternal 
wisdom who played with her before the throne of the Eternal Father. 
Milton's Muse is the source of all human knowledge of divine things 
and of human power to utter them.^^ 

Gardner analyses the complex pattern and Interplay of different ideas 
underlying the Invocation. 'Milton invokes his Muse first as inspirer of 
the Muses who, in forty days and nights—when he was alone an Mount 
Sinai, hidden In cloud, was thought to have learned not only the law but 
also those secrets of creation that he revealed in Genesis. Then he 
invokes her as haunting the Waters of Siloah that flow befreath Mount 
Sinai on which stood the Temple that contained the "Oracle of God'', 
the Ark of Covenant, the sign of God's perpetual Presence with his 
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people.Two mountains of revelation are set before us : Sinai, where 

in cloud and storm Moses received a special revelation, and Sion, where 
God tabernacled with men, to be found by those who sought him. Ins¬ 
piration is given unsought to those who are called to receive It. It is also 
to bo sought where God has promised that it shall be found.'i* 

Gardner emphasizes that the pagan Muse is not acceptable to John 
Milton. 'One might say paradoxically that the address to the Muse 
is a convention with the pagan poets Homer and Virgil, but with the 
Christian Milton it is not. Has she then a metaphysical reality ? Does 
Milton believe intellectually in the existence of a Heavenly Muse, as 
men have believed in angels or as the Neo-Platonist believed in 
"emanations", mediatory spiritual beings between the divine and the 
human in the scale of being ? I think we must reject this Milton 
too.'** Gardner accepts the Christian doctrine of the Oracle, or 
"Inspiration", rejects Neo-Platonic emanation and hastens to find 
parallel between Milton's Muse and Wordsworth's "powers" j 'Through 
his invocation of her he declares that inspiration is a reality, not a 
subjective fancy. She is the poetic embodiment of Milton's belief in 
his vocation, no more a convention than those "Powers" that haunt 
the poetry of Wordsworth'. * ® Gardner quotes from The Prelude, Book 
VI in defence of her thesis that Milton, as much as Wordsworth, must be 
judged as "pure poets", leaning heavily on "Powers" or "imagination". 
Earlier Gardner characteristically writes, 'He (Milton) was not writing a 
work of Christian apologetics on the one hand or a symbolic novel on 
the other. He was writing an epic poem, re-telling the best-known 
story in the world, and a story whose main meaning and import he did 
not have to establish'.*® 

Gardner shares the twentieth-century antipathy to Milton's theolo¬ 
gical beliefs.*’ This explains her changed critical perspective—her 
attempted interpretation of Milton as "pure poet". "Pure" poetry is 
not incompatible with Christian theology or Christian heterodoxy. The 
"Invocation to the Muses" shows how brilliantly the two have been 
synthesized in Paradise Lost, 


Two recent Milton enthusiasts, B. Rajan and Helen Gardner, have 
attempted to read in Milton's Paradise Lost a re-affirmation of this 
heterodoxy—Milton's Arlanism In De Doctrine Christina.^^ Gardner 
is equally emphatic in suggesting that Paradise Lost is not primarily 
or even specifically Christian. 'The great points at issue between the 
different confessions, turning on the doctrine of Atonement, the relation 
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of faith and works. Church order, and the nature of the Sacraments, 
are marginal to the true subject of Paradise Lost. And if wo think of 
seventeenth century religious writing wo must bo struck by how 
little some of the great seventeenth century topics are reflected in 
Milton's poetry. The sense of sin, the need for salvation, the shudder 
at death, the fear of Judgement and the hope of resurrection*—these 
are not themes that receive grand expression In Paradise Lost’^* 
But Milton is as thoroughly religious and Christian as any other 
seventeenth century poet or theological controversialist ? Donne, 
Vaughan or Sir Thomas Browne, provided we accept Milton's brand of 
Christianity, his Puritanism, his Arianism, or De Doctrine Christina as 
enunciation of his religious faith. There is no basic incompatibility 
between Milton's "private" faith and his attitude to the Muses. Indeed, 
Milton's attitude to poetry can never be understood without a reference 
to his "private" faith, his Arianism or whatever it may mean. 

We may as well begin this analysis of Milton's Muse, with 
What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support 

{Paradise Lost /, 22-5) 

If Paradise Lost begins with a prayer with "its briefer clauses, simpler 
syntax and solemn balance",*® Samson Agonistes closes with a firm 
assurance : 

"But he though blind of sight. 

Despis'd and thought extinguish't quite. 

With inward eyes illuminated 

His fierie vertue rouz'd 

From under ashes into sudden flame." 

(7687-91) 

If Paradise Lost had been taken up in 1658 and Samson Agonistes were 
finished by 1671,^* it is evident that Milton had been deeply interested 
In'the doctrine ofJ"illumintlon" for about a quarter of a century, in the 
most formative:period of his poetic life. If Milton's prose works be 
taken into consideration, the doctrine of "illumination" can be traced as 
early as 1641 to \\\s Of Reformation in England' as late as 1660 to 
De Doctrine Christina^* and even to 0/ True Religion. Heresy, Schism, 
Toleration, written a year before his death, in 1673. Milton's 
Areopagitica published in 1644, defends ''inspiration" uore than 
"illumination", even though in his later life, "illumination became 
Milton's poetic creed. Solomon and "other inspired authors" are 
defended*® ; 'light",*® "fountain Itself of heavenly radiance '” are 
mentioned, but as yet, "light" or "illumination" is not central to Milton's 
aesthetic speculations. Areopagitica is .evenly balanced between 
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Davidian "inspiration" andjthe doctrine of "illumination" the emphasis 
slowly shifting to "illumination" in the sixties, which saw the production 
of Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes. 

IV 

It has not occurred either to Rajan or to Gardner, that Milton's 
heterodoxy need not be searched for in his private faith, his 
Puritanism, or Arianism, or whatever it may be. The heterodoxy of 
Milton as a poet is to be primarily discovered in his defence of 
"Illumination'' rather than "inspiration". Davidian "inspiration", the 
orthodox poetic creed is firmly rejected ; and by the time he came to 
write Paradise Lost, Milton had already accepted' 'illumination" as the 
basis of his aesthetics. In other words, Milton's Muse Is precisely 
what Gardner denies her to be : Milton's Muse is as much a pagan 
convention as the Homeric or Virgilian Muse; she is a Neo-Platonic 
emanation, a mediatary spiritual being between the divine and the 
human in the scale of being (vide Sec. V). The textual evidence in 
defence of Gardner's theory of Milton's "inspiration" is unfortunately 
very little. Neither in the first Invocation (Bk 1, lines 1-26) nor in the 
second (Bk. VII lines 1-40) there is any reference to the poet's desire, 
to be "Inspired" by the Muse. Though the first Invocation refers to 
the Heavniy Muse,, 

Sing Heav'niy Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinaj, didst inspire 
That Shepherd fBk 1,6-8) 

she is not the one, who is Milton's Muse Milton's Muse "illumines'' the 
dark: "what in me is dark/lllumlne" (Bk 1, 22-3), The first twenty-three 
lines of Paradise Lost Bk.1.sumsup the history of a poet's sou I—the poet 
turning away from the Davidian Muse of "inspiration", and accepting 
the Muse of "illumination". This interpretation of the Invocation in 
Bk.1 is perfectly compatible with the evidence in hand from the prose 
works of John Milton, particularly with his Of Reformation in England 
and De Doctrina Christina (vide sec. III). Milton explains the nature of 
his Muse In Paradise Lost Bk. VII. She is the Heavenly Urania (line 1) ; 
She is not one of the nine Muses (lines 5-6). On the other hand. 

Thou with Eternal wisdom didst converse, 

Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In Presence of the Almightie Father. Pleas'd 
With thy Celestial Song. 

(Paradise Lost Eik Vii 9-12) 

That she is not a pagan Muse is abundantly clear from the first forty lines 
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of Book VII. The first invocation shows that Milton's "Muse" is not the 
Davidian "Muse" of inspiration; the second Invocation shows that she is, 
once again, not the pagan Muse of 

Of Bacchus and his Revellers, the Race 
Of that wilde Rout that tore the Thracian Bard 
In Rhodope. 

{Paradise Lost, Bk VI/ 33-5) 

As already noted, the first invocation rules out "inspiration" by the 
Muse, and defends "illumination" : the second Invocation rules out the 
pagan Muse of "Bacchus and his Revellers". It has not been noted by 
critics that the rejection of Bacchus and his revellers is immediately 
preceded by Milton's continuing interst in "illumination". Urania 
becomes the Muse of light or "illumination". Milton ''implores" (Bk. VII 
Ine 38) her to help him sing 

... . with mortal voice, unchang'd 

To hoarse or mute, though fall'n on evil days. 

On evil days though fall'n, and evil tongues : 

In darkness, and with'dangers compast round, 

And solitude ; yet not alone, while thou 
Visit'st my slumbers Nightly, or when Moon 
Purples the East: still govern thou my Song. 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

{Paradise Lost. Bk. VII 24-31) 

The Invocation to light, with which Book III opens, assumes unusual 
importance in the context of the Invocation to the Muse, first in Bk 1 
and afterwards in Bk VII. As already noted, the dissociation of the 
Davidian Muse from the Muse of Illumination is evident in Bk. I; 
there is a second dissociation, now of the Muse of Illumination from 
the Bacchic Muse in Bk VII. The Invocation to light in Bk III is thus 
the invocation to the Muse of Illumination ; it is an affirmation of the 
central creed of Miltonic aesthetics. 

V 

It has been noted that Milton's Arianism led him to a theological 
position, which may be described as a variant of Neo-Platonism. The 
suggestion that * the Redeemer was a "mere man" had horrified 
Eusebius ; but the question arose, if this was not the case, what then 
was He ? To this question Arius, Presbyter of Alexandria, was now to 
attempt an answer.*® The object of Arius was to rebut ^ contention 
recently put forward by Sabellius that the "Son" was a mere "power" 
or "function" (energeia) of the Father; in other words, that there were 
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no substantial distinctions within the three so-called ''persona" 
('prosopa') of the Trinity being simply three different modes of divine 
action. In answer to Sabellius, Arius invoked the notion of an ultimate 
principle, In itself simple but all-inclusive, the "Monad" which, in the 
language of Neo-Platonism, was "beyond knowledge and beyond 
existence". To this principle, Arius ascribed the genesis of all 
creatures, including that of the logos, who was thus described as 
"of another substance" from the Father and of whom It could bo 
said that ''there was a time when he did not exist." It was further argued 
thet the logos owed his origin, not to any inherent necessity, but to a 
free and voluntary act on the part of the Father whose creature he was. 
As a creature in time the logos was theoretically subject to change 
(=treptos, alloitos). His divinity, therefore, was not substantial, but 
acquired by merit, and. if he possessed the wisdom (sophia) and power 
(dynamis) of the Fathe^ it was simply by "participation" In them 
(=motache). In other words, he was a typical "intermediate being" of 
Neo-Platonic theology, neither "very God' nor "very man" but, through 
the Spirit which he in turn was believed to engender, a "link" between 
the two. 

To a student of Milton's theory of poetry, a study of his angelology, 
is doubly significant. Pseudo-Dionysius is as certain as Plato or Apul- 
eius that God encounters Man only through a ''Mean" and reads his 
own philosophy into scripture as freely as Chalcidius had read his into 
the Timaeus. He cannot deny that Theophanies, direct appearances of 
God Himself to Patriarchs and Prophets, seem to occur In the Old 
Testament. But he is quite sure that this never really happens. These 
visions were in reality mediated through celestial but created beings 
"as though the order of the divine law laid it down that creatures of 
a lower order should be moved God-ward by those of a higher", that the 
order of the divine law does so enjoin is one of his key-conceptions. 
His God does nothing directly that can be done through intermedia¬ 
ries. Devolution or delegation, a finely graded descent of power and 
goodness, is the universal principle. The Divine splendour (iIlustratio) 
comes to us flltered,»as it were through the Hierarchies, 

It must not be forgotten that Milton in the Invocation to Muses (Bk 
1 lines 1 -26) ;is defending not one but two critical positions, often at 
conflict with each other. Gardner has noted this conflict, but has no 
answer. "From the Muse of Sinai and; of Sion Milton turns to pray to 
the Spirit, and I suppose everyone who reads this Prelude to the poem 
must be struck)by the contrast between the tone and rhythms of the first 
sixteen lines—one great rolling sentence with suspended verbs, culmi¬ 
nating in the tremendous aspiration to pursue. 
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Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhime— 
and the tona and rhythms of the Prayer that follows, with its briefer 
clauses, simpler syntax, and solemn balance : 

What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
and 

I may assert eternal Providence 
And justifie the ways of God to man. 

The Invocation to the Muse is full of confidence and daring and this 
same note recurs in the prologues to Books III and VII when the Heavenly 
Muse is again invoked. The prayer to the Spirit is a genuine prayer, 
rooted as all prayer must be in humility,"*" in lines 22-3 Milton is 
definitely moving to a new theory of poetry, compatible with his Protes¬ 
tant beliefs, his Arianism, and its roots in Neo-Platonic philosophy. 

VI 

Denis Saurat*" long before H.J.C. Grierson®* and C, S. Lewis®* had 
discovered Milton's indebtedness to St. Augustine, Saurat confineshimself 
to the analysis of Milton’s use of Christ symbolism, which ho claims, is 
"warranted by Augustine's authority." Grierson discovers a more 
pervasive Augustinian influence In Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes” Two characters In Old Testament-.history caused conside¬ 
rable strouble to Christian moralists. They were Jeptha, who slew his 
own daughter, and Samson who committed suicide...In his (Milton's) 
answer he follows St. Augustine, to whom the difficulty had been 
especially troublesome because] he') was busy combating the Roman 
and Stoical commendation of suicide. Mors voluntaria is, he contends, 
forbidden to Christians. What then of Samson ? His answer is that 
Samson can only bo excused on the ground that he acted under the 
direct inspiration and guidance of God ..it is not of course Samson's 
suicide that is the interest of the story for Milton, though in the final 
chorus he uses St. Augustine's phrase, mors voluntaria, in disclaiming 
any such possible accusation"®® In defence of his thesis, Grierson refers 
to the Argument .of Samson Agonistes. "Samson is required to play 
before the Lords and People" : he at first refuses, dismissing the Publick 
Officer with absolute denyal to come: at length persuaded inwardly 
that this was from God, he yields to go along with him, who came now 
the second time with great threatenings to fetch him,.."®* Lewis traces 
Milton's Augustinianism to the poet's concept of hierarchy. As already 
noted, though Saurat, Grierson and Lewis are agreed Milton is 
Augstinian, they have iittlelto say on the relation of Milton's Augustin¬ 
ianism to Milton's attitude to the Muses. 
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There has been in recent years more detailed survey of Milton's Augu- 
stinianism. Professor Maurice Kelley's comprehensive survey of Milton's 
dogma in 1941, maintains that Paradise Lost \a an Arian document.*® 
Rajan does not dispute Kelley's findings but argues whether Milton’s 
Arianism is essential to the understanding of the poem. "Collate 
Paradise Lost with De Doctrina and it is Arian. It could hardly be other¬ 
wise in the nature of Milton's integrity. But read as it was meant to 
be read, by itself, as an epic poem, not a systematic theology, and the 
heresy fades in a background of incantation...He cannot make his 
heresy irrelevant. But he tries very hard to make it incidental.®* It 
is not much Milton as Rajan, who tries hard to make the heresy peri¬ 
pheral. Correctly analysed the Invocation to the Muses is as much 
Augustinian as Arian, the common basis of the two is a deeply shared 
belief in the doctrine of Illumination. 

VII 

It has been suggested that Milton's Muse is not classical but Davidian, 
"In the seventh century and the Germanic North, we again find a rigo- 
ristic rejection of the Pagan Muse : in Aidhelm...Aldhelm, then combines 
the rejection of the Muses with patristic ''Biblical poetics". Balaam's 
ass (Numbers 22:27) is cited asj^roof that Jehovah can bestow eloque¬ 
nce—a motif which has already appeared in Sedulius, and which became 
very popular later. Linking poetic theory with the Old Testament, one of 
the results of patristic Biblical exegesis, struck deeper roots in England 
than in any other country. It exhibits a continuity from which the 
conclusion may be drawn that England, and even Saxon England, was 
especially receptive to the poetry of the Old Testament Milton in his 
Invocation to the Muses as much as Bunyan In The Author's Apology 
to Pilgrim's Progress, take their stand on Biblical poetics. Milton's 
Davidian muse was made acceptable not merely as a result of patristic 
Biblical exegesis, as suggested by Curtius, but also because of a 
more important popular demand : everyone ''knew throughout the 
Renaissance—that the past contained Nine worthies : three Pagans; 
three Jews (Jeshew, David and Judas Maccabaeusj; and three 
Christians.*® But this is only one aspect of Milton's attitude to 
poetry. As already noted, this attitude was powerfully conditioned by 
Milton's continuing interest in Arianism, Anabaptism and illuminism in 
general. 

"What in mejs dark/illumine" is not a "prayer made in humility". The 
popular character of the Davidian Muse is completely acceptable to 
Bunyan; but a Cambridge classicist must discover in Davidian Muse 
2 
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something to satisfy not merely his scholarly instinct, but also his polemi¬ 
cal Puritanism. Puritanism is a religion of conscience.' 'With good cause, 
therefore, it is the general consent of all sound protestant writers, that 
neither traditions, councils nor canons of any visible chruch, much less 
edicts of any magistrate or civil session, but the scripture only, can be 
the final judge or rule in matters of religion, and that only in the 
conscience of every Christian to himself...For if the church be not 
sufficient to be implicitly believed, as we held it is not, what can there 
else be named of more authority than the church but the conscience, 
than which God only is greater Again, "there is no man so wicked 
but at sometimes^^hls conscience wring him with thoughts of another 
world, and the peril of his soul; the trouble and melancholy, which 
he conceives of true repentance and amendment, he endures not, but 
inclines to some carnal superstition, which may pacify and lull his 
conscience with some more pleasing doctrine."^® It is interesting to 
note that If in the first passage Milton defends the religion of conscience, 
in the second, he associates the religion of conscience with such Pro¬ 
testant sects, as Anabaptists, Arians, Ariminians and Socinians,“ What 
is even more important Is that Anabaptists, Arians, Ariminians, Socinians, 
and the religion of conscience are different forms of Illuminist 
philosophy. Recent studies of seventeenth century Puritanism have 
indicated its intimate association with the Illumination or Alumbraders.^’^ 
Bremond would rather identify llluminism as a semi-Reformation 
movement, perhaps due to the influence of Erasmus, which had been 
driven underground, and so turned into a sect. This brings us to a 
highly anomalous attitude : an orthodox Davidian Muse garbed in a 
heterodox illuminist philosophy. Milton, more than any other, was 
acutefy conscious of this anomaly. 

In the heated controversy on Trinitarianism in Restoration'Engiand, Milton 
was no passive spectator. First, he defended Arianism,^ the defence 
of Arlanism comes immediately after his defence of the Anabaptists.*^ 
Theologically, Arianism and Anabaptism are not differentiated by 
Milton. The development of the young Arianist Milton into the mature 
Augustinian poet has a more interesting history. The Ranters and the 
Seekers are the seventeenth century spokesman of the cult of llluminism. 
It should be remembered that Athanasius was mainly interested in the 
revelation of the Trinity in its first and second "persons" ; it remained 
largely for the western theologians to develop the implications of the 
third hypostasis in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit St. Ambrose, repeately 
referred to in Milton's theological writings,*^ shifts the emphasis from 
the second to the third hypostasis of the Trinity. He is the bridge, which 
makes the transition from Arranism to Augustlnianism possible for John 
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Milton. The Arianist llluminism, disguised and clothed as Augustinian 
orthodox theological position, thus becomes the basis of a Miltonic 
theory of poetry. There is no question as insinuated by Rajan, of a 
supposed Miltonic attempt to play down his heresy. His poetry as much 
as his heresy, are equally genuine ; His poetry is rooted and thrives in 
his heresy. This will explain the importance of the Invocation to the 
Muses, The invocation is, by far the most conscious and systematic 
expression of Milton's llluminism, a theologico-literary attitude to which 
Milton was moving, from his early sympathy and association with 
Arlanism, Anabaptism, Trinitarianism, school of Ranters Seekers and 
lastly with Augustinianism. 
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MILTON’S SIGNIFICANCE FOR US 


VISVANATH CHATTERJEE 

Milton is one of the sublimest of poets. The eulogistic words used by 
Dante in his Inferno in connexion with Virgii—'Onorate I'aitissimo poeta' 
("Honour to him of poets loftiest !";—are equally applicable to Milton. 
Too often has Milton been praised, and by too eminent a band of 
critics, for me to attempt to weave another garland on the occasion of 
the tercentenary of his death. Yet I can hardly refrain from doing that 
when I look at him—at a distance of long three hundred years—and 
find him as significant to us as ever. 

T. S. Eliot, writing on the occasion of the tercentenary of the death 
of John Donne, refers to writers whom we love without admiring and 
writers whom we admire without loving. In the case of Milton, as in 
the case of Shakespeare, I think there is the rare instance of a great 
writer whom we can love as well as admire. At least this is the 
experience of one common reader of Milton, and he can express himself 
freely because he is not required to have a special licence for saying 
anything on Milton, the kind of special licence which Sir Leslie Stephen 
postulated in the case of those who wanted to write about Shakespeare. 

II 

The Elizabethan age and the seventeenth century believed in a 
hierarchy governing all aspects of life and nature. You violate the 
hierarchy, and chaos is come again. But Is there any absolute hierarchy 
in literature 7 We can group sportsmen in their ranks and orders with 
the help of sports statistics ; we have our seeded players in tennis. 
It is often difficult, if not impossible, to determine seeded poets— 
England's No 1 or No. 2 in poetry, for Instance. Our estimate of Milton's 
greatness need not make us enter into the futile exercise of placing 
him higher or lower than Shakespeare. Moreover, the 'myriad-minded' 
Shakespeare is st//^ener/s—a class apart. As Browning suggested In 
his poem, 'The Names': 

Shakespeare!—to such names sounding, what succeeds 
Fitly as silence 7 

But, then, a comparison of Milton with Shakespeare is instructive in so 
far as it helps us to realize that these two writers are not samanadharmd 
or 'kindred spirits'. Some poets are 'sun-treader$' and, like Goethe's 
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Eternal Feminine, always draw us upward. They are Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton. There are others who hold the mirror up to nature and make 
us know and love life more intimately. They are Homer, Chaucer, 
and Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare is the mirror reflecting the world while* Milton is the 
lamp illuminating it. This, however, did not prevent *Milton from 
being deeply influenced by Shakespeare, and it is not for nothing that 
Shakespeare and Milton are often coupled together, as In Wordsworh's 
sonnet on British freedom : 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 

It is interesting to note that Milton's first published work was a poem 
on Shakespeare—'An Epitaph on the admirable Dramatick Poet, W. 
Shakespeare'. This sixteen-line epigram In heroic couplets appeard in 
the Second Folio (1632) of Shakespeare's works and developed two 
Ideas already made familiar by Ben Jonson—Shakespeare as 
'a monument without a tomb' and Shakespeare as a child of nature 
rather than of art. This second idea is reiterated in his 'L' Allegro' 
where 'sweetest Shakespeare' is described as 'Fancy's child' and 
warbling 'his native wood-notes wild'. The are direct references to 
Shakespeare in Milton's prose work and, in his poetry, there are 
numerous verbal echoes as well as a number of episodes which suggest 
the influence of Shakespeare. For instance, Satan's intrigue against 
Adam and Eve is reminiscent of lago's intrigue against Othello and 
Desdemona, 

As a matter of fact. Paradise Lost is sometimes marked by a remark¬ 
able dramatic quality, and for this Milton was indebted to the Elizabethan 
masters, especially Shakespeare. It may be recalled here that there 
was a time in Milton's life when he toyed with the idea of writing his 
great poem in the dramatic form. Near about 1641 Milton drew up 
a list of ninety-nine possible subjects for the magnum opus that he had 
been contemplating. In this list (still preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge) there were as many as fou r drafts or schemes for 
a work to be called Paradise Lost or Adam Unparadised. Two of these 
were lists of characters or dramatis personae, but the other two were 
abstracts of plots for a drama. Modern critics have rightly discarded 
the earlier theory that Milton had no dramatic power. After all, he 
was the author of the most famous masque in English literature, Comus, 
and the most successful imitation of Greek tragedy in English, Samson 
Agonistes. E.M.W, Tillyard in The English Epic and its Background 
(1954) and Kester Svendsen in Milton and Science (1956) have offered 
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us new appreciation of the drama of Adam and Eve's dissension and 
recpnciliation in Books tX and X of Paradise Lost. And even the last 
two Books of the epic—which have generally been dismissed as 
artistic failure—have been vindicated by Lawrence A. Sasek in his 
essay entitled 'The Drama of Paradise Lost, Books XI and XU' (1962). 


Coming back to our earlier point, we may say that, leaving Shakes¬ 
peare out of account, Milton may indeed be said to hold an indisputable 
place at the head of English poets. Perhaps it is hasty to corroborate 
the phrase 'an indisputable place'. Milton's supremacy has never been 
undisputed ; it has always been questioned by some critic or other, on 
one pretext or another. The fact remains, however, that Milton is a 
great poet in every sense of the epithet. Even Dr. Johnson, who at 
one time popularized such foolish shibboleths as Miltons 'Turkish 
contempt for women', could not help taking Into account the colossal 
scale of Milton's achievemirnt in his Lives of the English Poets : 

The characteristic quality of his poem is sublimity. He sometimes 
descends to the elegant, but his element is the great. He can 
occasionally invest himself with grace ; but his natural port is 
gigantic loftiness. He can please when pleasure is required ; 
but it is his peculiar power to astonish. 

The Himalayan heights reached by Milton have been more readily 
appreciated by poets rather than ordinary readers. To the ordinary 
reader^Milton is one of those eminent poets like his illustrious predec¬ 
essor, Edmund Spenser, who are only paid lip-service. This is perhaps to 
be expected, since an aristocratic poet like Milton cannot be a popular 
poet in any narrow sense. His poetry can never please the million ; 
it is caviare to the general. Milton himself realised this much and that 
is why he prayed to his Muse thus at the beginning of Book VI of 
Paradise Lost: 

...still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few.* 

In more senses than one, Milton was a poet's poet. He did have a 
considerable influence on the English poets succeeding him and many of 
them have handsomely acknowledged this fact, notwithstanding the 
occasional noises made by confirmed Miltonocia^ts like an Ezra Pound 
here or a T. S. Eliot there. Some of the greatest things ever said by 
one poet of another have been said about Milton. Dryden, for instance, 
writes In his poem on 'Lines under the Portrait of Milton'; 

Three poets, in three distant Ages born, 
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Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass'd. 

The next in majesty, in both the last: 

The force of nature could no farther go ; 

To make the third she Join'd the former two. 

Wordsworth in his well-known sonnet, 'Londpn, 1802', is no less 
ecstatic : 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

And then there Is that eloquent passage in Tennyson's poem on Milton : 
0 Mighty-Mouth'd Inventor of harmonies, 

0 skill'd to sing of Time or Eternity, 

God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages. 

The name of Milton has been actually resounding for ages. Attempts, 
nevertheless, have been made, by the so-called critical debunkers, to 
dethrone Milton from his high pedestal, especially in the twentieth 
century. Some of them would even go so far as to suggest that in 
the preceding generation there was not only actual 'dislodgement' of 
Milton, it was effected 'with surprisingly little fuss'. This, of course, is a 
clear case of wishful thinking. Three hunderd years is a pretty long 
time and Milton is too securely fixed to be swayed by the winds 
doctrine or changes in fashion. But it has to be admitted that one of 
the fiercest litercKy debates of our time has centred round Milton and it 
has now come to be known as 'the Milton Controversy. The attack 
on Milton as a harmful influence in English verse was begun by T. S. 
Eliot, who took the cue from his one-time mentor, Ezra Pound, In 
''A Note on the Verse of John Milton', contributed to Essays and 
Str/r/Zes (1936), Eliot began with a kind of pontifical solemnity and an 
ill-concealed sarcastic undertone : 

While it must be admitted that Milton is a very great poet 
indeed, it is something of a puzzle to decide in what his 
greatness consists. On analysis, the marks against him appear 
both more numerous and more significant than the marks to 
his credit. 

A little later, in the same essay, Eliot brings in serious charges against 
Milton in respect of what Eliot thought the peculiar kind of deterioration 
to which Milton subjected language. Then after a great d^l of phrase¬ 
mongering Eliot comes to the revealing conclusion that 'Milton writes 
English like a dead language'. The deep sea has its limits but critical 
bravado apparently has none I 
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Incidentally wa may note that Eliot had more influence on the Ben¬ 
gali writers of this century than Milton had on their predecessors. There 
was a time when a number of Arjunas in Bengal played the sedulous 
ape to Eliot's Krishna and one of them, Buddhadeva Bose, even went to 
the extent of denouncing Michael Madhusudan Dutt in a precisely 
Eliotesque manner when he described the greatness of the celebrated 
Bengali epic poet as the most flagrant myth and most deep-rooted 
superstition. 

T. S. Eliot attempted to modify his stand subsequently when he 
chose Milton as the subject for the Henriette Hertz Lecture, delivered 
to the British Academy on 26 March 1947. This lecture is quite a 
masterpiece of recantation—as glaring as Eliot's change of stand on 
the issue of Shakespeare's Hamlet. But even when revising his views, 
Eliot fails to avoid critical confusion. He makes too rigid a distinction, 
as Dame Helen Gardner has also noted, between dramatic and non- 
dramatic verse, and Shakespeare and Milton have been rather 
unceremoniously coupled together as poets to be escaped from. To 
make a long story short, Eliot's attack on Milton was continued by 
F.R. Leavis and others. But if these critics are Miltonoclasts, there is 
no lack of Miltonolaters either, who include J.B. Broadbent, David 
Daiches, Helen Gardner, Frank Kermode, C.S. Lewis, Kenneth Muir, and 
E.M.W. Tillyard, to name only a few of them. Perhaps in recent times 
more books have been written on Milton than on any other English 
poet—excluding, of course, Shakespeare. The 'Milton Controversy' 
seems to have developed—or is 'degenerated' the word ?—Into a kind 
of ‘Milton Industry'. 


IV 

Milton's reputation, which by this time is secure enough, was a slow 
process, and he was not a very famous poet in his own lifetime. He 
did not, like Byron after the publication of Chilcfe Harold's Pilgrimage, 
wake up one morning to find himself famous. Milton's major poems, 
and the second edition of his minor poems, were published during the 
Restoration age—a period which was hostile to Milton's poetic faith 
as well as political ideology. In this age Denham and Waller were 
supposed to be innovators in the realm of poetry and Etherege and 
Wycherley were popular dramatists. Many of the typical writers of the 
period were totally unsympathetic to Milton but Dryden, who stood 
head and shoulders above his other contemporarie& could appreciate 
Milton's greatness as a poet in spite of the fact that he did not approve 
3 
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of Milton's politics. And that Dryden was not alone in his admiration 
of Milton's poetry is borne out by the reassuring fact that a second 
edition of Milton's Paradise Lost was published in Milton's own lifetime 
and that in course of seven years. 

In the next century Milton found an eloquent champion in Addispn 
who, in a series of papers in The Spectator, discussed and illustrated 
the excellences of Paradise Lost while he.was engaged in an examina¬ 
tion of Milton's poem by the rules of epic poetry. Milton, according 
to Addison, has carried the English language 'to a greater height than 
any of the English poets have ever done before or after him, and made 
the sublimity of his style equal to that of his sentiments.' Addison's 
essays signally contributed to the growing fame of our poet and in the 
eighteenth century there were a large number of poets who were 
conscious imitators of Milton. It is no fault of Milton or his poetry 
that many of these imitators failed to imitate Milton successfully and 
introduce 'the answerable style' in their poetical works. But the authors 
of a number of notable longer poems of the eighteenth century were 
inspired by Milton when they chose blank verse as their medium. These 
poems include James Thomson's Seasons, Robert Blair's The Grave 
and the somewhat similar Night Thoughts of Edward Young, Mark 
Akenside's The Pleasures of Imagination and William Cowper's The 
Task. And Milton's influence is apparent as much in the poetic 
language as in the blank verse. Another poet of this century on whom 
Milton exerted considerable influence was William Blake, who entitled 
one of his final symbolic works Milton. In this poem Blake makes 
Milton return from eternity to correct the error for which he was respon¬ 
sible and enter into Blake, who propagates the Christian ideal of Jesus, 
self-sacrifice and loving forgiveness. 

The Romantics in the nineteenth century, under the leadership of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, were up in arms;against what Wordsworth 
branded as poetic diction. Although Milton, no less than Dryden or 
Pope, could be criticized for a somewhat artificial phraseology, the 
Romantics, by and large, had nothing but admiration for Milton. They 
were influenced by him to a considerable extent. Apart from the 'London, 
1802' sonnet, Wordsworth also refers to Milton eulogistically elsewhere. 
There is, for instance, that brilliant passage in Wordsworth's sonnet on 
the Sonnet: 

...and, when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, In his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains—alas, too few I 
Wordsworth's Excursion is steeped in Miltonic influence and his Prelude 
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would have been much less sonorous had it not been for the same 
influence. 

Coleridge's lecture on Milton is brilliant and he emphasized the arti¬ 
ficial and musical qualities of Milton's poetry. In his own poetry 
Coleridge constantly chose Milton as a model. As Allan Grant rightly 
points out {A Preface to Coleridge, 1972), Milton comes at Coleridge in 
a special way, quite apart from the continuous and conscious references 
to and echoes of him throughout Coleridge's poetry, and that is by way 
of the eighteenth-century tradition of the ode. The ode, we know, is a 

favourite genre of Coleridge's. 

The technical excellence of Milton's verse and the subtlety of Milton's 
style were also forcefully pointed out by Byron, Shelley, Keats, Lamb 
and Hazlitt. Milton's influence on their creative writings was commen¬ 
surate with their eloquent praise of him. Shelley praises Milton in 
A Defence of Poetry and devotes one of the most memorable stanzas 
of his elegy, Adonais, almost entirely to Milton : 

. Pe died 

Who was the sire of an immortal strain, 

... ... but h’s clear sprite 

Yet reigns o'er earth, the third among the sons of light. 

The eponymous hero of Sheley's Prometheus Unbound is clearly 
modelled on Milton's Satan. 

Keats was under Milton's spell ^when he composed the first version 
of his Hyperion and left the poem incomplete because ho thought there 
was something too much of this. He explained this in his letter dated 
21 September 1819 : 

I have given up Hyperion~X\\e\e were too many Miltonic 
inversions in it—Miltonic verse cannot be written but in an 
artful or rather artist's humour. I wish to give myself up to 
other sensations. ... I have but lately stood on my guard against 
Milton. Life to him would be-death to me. 

This same Keats had, however, written only about a month earlier: 

I am convinced more and more every day that (excepting the 
human friend Philosopher) a fine writer is the most genuine 
Being in the World. Shakespeare and the Paradise Lost every 
day become greater wonders to me. 

I wish we had another Middleton Murry to write a book entitled KeaU 
and Milton. Keats's affinity with Milton, the extent of the Miltonic 
influence on him, and Keats's ambivalence towards Milton, have, 

I believe, not yet been adequately explored. 

Of the Victorian writers, apart from Tennyson, there were Arnold 
and Hopkins who were admirers of Milton. In his essay on Milton, 
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Arnold wrote : 'Milton has made the great style no longer an exotic 
here ; he has made it an inmate amongst us, a leaven, and a power,' 
Hopkins, a Victorian only chronologically, fully recognized Milton's 
superb craftmanship when he wrote : 'His verse as one reads it seems 
something necessary and eternal. Of the prose writers of the later 
nineteenth century mention may be made of Macaulay, who bestowed 
unstinted praise on Milton in his essay on the poet. In which he 
contrasted him with Dante, described as the father of Tuscan literature. 
It has rightly been said that to Macaulay belongs the credit of being 
one of the first (if not r/7e first'of prose critics to do justice to Milton's 
Sonnets and reverse the eighteenth-century verdict, as expressed by 
Johnson and Steevens. 


V 

It is in course of his essay on Milton that Macaulay makes the 
apparently startling statement that As civilization advances, poetry 
almost necessarily declines' Macaulay might have had epic poetry 
especially In mind though he does not say this In so many words, and 
we know that, as the Indian critics like Rabindranath Tagore and 
Ramendrasundar Trivedi have ajso pointed out, gone are the days of 
heroic poetry, never to come back. We have to pay a heavy price for 
this our civilization which, in its onward march. Impoverishes us of 
such precious art forms as epic and tragedy. The ever-increasing 'sick 
hurry and divided aims' that are the concomitants of progress, make 
short work of any leisureliness that we might have. The epic poet as 
well as his audience must have the necessary leisureliness to write and 
enjoy epic poetry. A kind of expansiveness and amplitude, a cosmic 
magnitude if you Ifke, is the hallmark of epic poetry; a heroic poem 
must have some vastness about its every single aspect. Hence the epic 
poet, however classical ho might be In other respects, must have a 
somewhat romantic imagination. He must be 'of imagination ail 
compact'. Milton was not born when Shakespeare wrote his 
Midsummmer-Night's Dream ; Milton was only eight when Shakespeare 
died. But I somehow feel that Shakespeare's prophetic vision gave us 
a fine anticipatory portrait of his glorious successor when Theseus was 
made to refer to 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy roiling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

If any poet ever had any glimpse of the celestial region, that pojpt must 
be John Milton. 

Since the present age is one of haste and waste, we not only find 
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no epic poetry flourishing, we find no great interest In epic poetry 
either. Moreover, sublimity, which is one of the remarkable features of 
epic poetry, is conspicuous by its absence from modern life. They say 
that from the sublime to the ridiculous it Is but one step. That one step 
the moderns have over-stepped easily enough. They are now chiefly 
interested in a form of the ridiculous which they fondly call the absurd. 
The most popular art form of today is films—In cinematography or 
television. Everything is sophisticated and mechanical, and more often 
than not, ironically enough, 'nasty, brutish, and short*. It is no wonder 
that most modern English and American poets—William «Butler Yeats 
being a splendid exception—have looked to lesser poets’than Milton for 
their inspiration. These modern poets would find metsi more attractive 
elsewhere and go to the decadent dramatists of the Jacobean age, to 
some of the minor Metaphysical poets, or even to writers on the 
Continent like the nineteenth-century French poets Baudelaire and 
Laforgue. Milton, nearer home, could not inspire or satisfy them. Is 
it because Milton has a dally beauty In his life which makes the modern 
poets ugl/, and they can only lose their temper and hurl abuses, 
as Ezra Pound actually does when he says that he despises Milton's 
'asinine bigotry, his beastly hebraism, the coarseness of his mentality' ? 
Elsewhere Pound describes Milton as 'the worst of poison' and 'a 
thorough-going decadent In the worst sense of the term'. This violent 
hatred of Milton is an extreme instance, verging on perversion perhaps, 
but the fact remains that Milton leaves the modern writer more or loss 
cold. 

But what about the modern writer in the East, especially In 'the land 
where fiows/Ganges and Indus' (these are Milton's own words In Book 
IX of Paradise Lost ) ? It is hardly likely that modern Indian writers, 
who often have a western education, should react differently to Milton, 
since they often slavishly copy their western counterparts. Of the 
Indian writers belonging to earlier ages, perhaps Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt ( 1824-1888 ) alone had had any significant Miltonic influence on 
him. (The Miltonic influence on Bengali poets like Hemchandra 
Banerjee and Navinchandra Sen actually came more or less via Madhu¬ 
sudan. ) When Dutt described the world of the dead or 'Pretapuri' in the 
VII Ith canto of his Meghnadvadh Kavya, he was indebted not only to 
Virgil and Dante but also to Milton, Dutt wanted to render the grand 
style of Milton into his own exotic Bengali and to sound the magic of 
Miltonic blank verse In his own amitraksara chhanda, Madhusudan 
Dutt may also be regarded as the father of the Bengali sonnet and in 
this also ho was obviously indebted to Milton, though it is curious that 
of the ten sonnets of his which he devoted to ten Indian and foreign 
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poets, not one was concerned with Milton. Surely Madhusudan was 
closer to Milton than to Dante, Tennyson or Victor Hugo, it is however 
notable that of the three quotations used by Dutt as epigraphs on the 
title-page of his first poetical work, Tilottama sambhaava Kavya, one is 
from Milton : 'Fit audience find, though few.' And of Dutt's other 
references to Milton, we can just have one specimen here. Tiiis is 
from one of the letters that Dutt wrote to Rajnarayan Bose about his 
first book : 

I am afraid you think my style hard, but, believe me, I never 
study to be grandiloquent like the majority of the 'berren rascals' 
that write books in these days of literary excitement. The 
words come unsought, floating in the stream ( I suppose i must 
call it) Inspiration ! Good Blank Verse should be sonorous and 
the best writer of Blank Verse in English is the toughest of 
poets—I mean old John Milton I 

Good old John Milton seems to be best when all is said and done i 
Dutt's correspondent, Rajnarayan Bose, it may be remarked in 
passing, was a distinguished Bengali prose writer and was himself 
influenced by Milton. The famous passage in Milton's impassioned 
plea for the liberty of the printing Press, Areopagitica, on 'a noble and 
puissant nation' ( with the image of Samson implicit in it) was beauti¬ 
fully adapted by Bose in his essay on the supremacy of Hinduism. 

The most fruitful influence of Milton on any Indian writer can 
perhaps best be traced in Sri Aurobindo's Savitri. Sri Aurobindo 
thought of Milton as a great poet but thought him inferior to Homer, 
Shakespeare and Valmiki. The sage of Pondicherry would place 
Milton in the second category of great poe s along with Dante, Kalidasa, 
Aeschylus and Virgil, Echoes of Paradise Lost are discernible to any 
perceptive reader of Savitri, which is one of the landmarks in what is 
now generally known as Indo-Anglian literature. 


VI 

Where, precisely, is Milton's greatest significance for his readers of 
today 7 I for one think that Milton can teach us, if anybody at all can, 
how to play the man. Very often we are tempted to play the coward. 
We have to be forever fighters in the battle-field of life and Milton 
teaches us this as much through his*life as through his poetry. All his 
life Milton had to fight against heavy odds ; other men write tragedies, 
Milton lived one. Time and again outward circumstances proved too 
hard for him ; his first wife left him for a time and his second wife died 
in childbirth, he lost his eyesight completely, monarchy—which he 
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hated—was restored. But he was fighting on, though he knew that he 
was fighting only a losing battle. 

A well-known Sanskrit sloka or verse enjoins us to meet life with 
patient fortitude, whatever might be our fate, we must keep ourselves 
unvanquishedjn spirit. This is exactly that Milton wants us to do ; the 
ideal celebrated by Wordsworth in the last line of his noble sonnet on the 
revolutionary Negro leader, Toussaint L'Ouverture : 'Man's unconquerable 
mind'. This is also the ideal of all great writers of tragedy They must 
show their tragic protagonists fighting manfully : 

Under the bludgeonings of chance. 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

It is only then that there will be Induced that feeling of terror in the 
hearts of the readers and spectators which Aristotle thought so essential 
to the tragic effect. 

Milton is the supreme poet of man's unconquerable soul. It is this 
that he sings in poem after poem, and especially in his masterpiece. No 
matter what the apparent subject-matter of the poem is. There are 
people who think that Milton chose a subject for Paradise Lost which 
was poetically unsuitable. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Goethe, I think, may be allowed the last word on the subject: 

Our German aesthetical people are for ever talking about 'poeti¬ 
cal' and 'unpoetical' subject : and from one point of view they 
are not, perhaps, altogether wrong ; still, at bottom, no subject 
is unpoetical, if only the poet knows how to treat it aright. 

And Milton knows how to treat his subject aright. Except only occa¬ 
sionally, theology or anything else does not develop in Paradise Lost at 
the expense of poetry. For Milton, as for all true poets, the poetry's the 
thing. And the poetry is in the pity. And this pity is all the more 
profound because it wells up not in the actual battle-field of Wilfred 
Owen but in the symbolic battle-field of the human heart. 

Milton's vision is essentially a tragic vision. The underlying note of 
Paradise Lost is one of utter sadness, but a sadness not unmixed with 
majesty. Paradise Lost may be regarded as the greatest tragedy in the 

English language, even though it is not written in the conventional 

dramatic form. The Sanskrit critic Anandavardhana has suggested that 
the predominant rasa or sentiment of Valmikl's Ramayana is not any 
conventional one like srngara (amatory) vira (heroic) or santa 

tranquil), but a different one altogether: karuna (sad), it is this 

koruna-rasa which is the prevailing note of Paradise Lost as well. 

This karuna-rasa envelops the characters of Adam and Eve. They 
are Milton's greatest character creations. Satan may impress us for a 
time; and we may run away for a moment with Blake's Idea that Milton 
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belonged to the Devil's party without knowing it. But very soon we 
are disillusioned Satan is at bottom a crude self-seeker and to say 
that he is the protagonist of PararZ/fe iLost is to do Milton's epic poem 
the greatest injustice. As for God, Milton's task was a formidable one. 
It is impossible to portray Someone who transcends all portrayal in words 
or deeds. But then Milton has to attempt a portrayal sinc^ he was 
bound by the exigency of his subject-matter, Moreover, I think it would 
be no blasphemy to suggest that though he loved God, he loved Man no 
less. Rather, his appears to be the principle of‘art for man's sake'. It 
is his intense love of man that ena jles him to give us such intensely 
erotic yet completely dignified, such unforgettable, sketches of married 
love. What is the poetry of John Donne or Coventry Patmore before 
the glory that is Milton 7 But love and happiness do not go together. 
Adam and Eve also have to experience their share of unhappiness. They 
have lost their paradise. But they have been reassured of their love 
for each other. And what more can a mortal expect ? The lack of 
finality that marks the poignant last lines of Paradise Lost, depicting the 
journey of Adam and Eve, 'imparadis'd in one another's arms', gives 
Milton's epic a new dimension altogether : 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 

Waved over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms ; 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon : 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide ; 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow. 

Through Eden took rheir solitary way. 

Was it the beginning of the end ? Or only the end of the beginning ' 

I wonder. 
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Milton's conception of womanhood has not always been correctly 
interpreted. It has been the fashion—a fashion, set going by Dr. 
Johnson—to look upon the poet as a misogynist, woman-hater. A 
common complaint against Milton is that he was a Turk in his low 
estimation of women. 

This sweeping criticism does not seem to be fully borne out by 
facts; the charge can not be substantiated by the man's attitude to 
the several women he knew in life or by all the women characters of 
the poet's creation. 

Of his mother, whom he lost when he was twenty-nine, Milton had 
a delicate impression. While the scrivner-father was no good companion 
for his erudite and ambitious son, the poet loved and cherished her 
memory fondly : 'She smiled at one's jests, admired one's gifts, believed 
in one's greatness, and saw to one's comforts'. And Milton's first love 
poem was written, when he was about twenty, on seeing a woman 
walking the roads of the City, and in his susceptible eyes she appeared 
a goddess, much like Venus : he was at once wounded by Cupid : 
he burnt and wrote with fervour, though later the poet attached an 
epilogue of ten lines, compensatory lines of lofty contempt for past 
vanities. 

The objection against Milton of misogyny is amply disproved by 
several of his imaginative figures like Eve in Paradise Lost and the Lady 
in Comus, by the noble tribute he pays to the 'honourable wife of 
Winchester', and various passages in his prose tracts. Four of Milton's 
sonnets—Nos. 9,10,15 and 24—add to the sum total of the impression 
of women that the reader gathers from his writings. 

Woman is not invariably placed by Milton In a lower order as a 
specimen of the human species, as all flesh, brainless and without a 
soul. She is not altogether insignificant in body, mind and character, 
in physical features and intellectual qualities, on emotional, moral and 
spiritual levels of life. 

It may be admitted that Milton generally assigns to woman a position 
distinctly inferior to that of man. Women, he believed, were not much : 
man was the image of God* woman only the glory of man : woman was 
4 
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created for man and not man for woman. 'A beautiful plaything fit to 
minister to our joy but very inferior in the scale of intelligence'—this 
may appear, to the casual reader, to be Milton's verdict upon woman. 

But is Eve, for instance, that much inferior 7 She is, no doubt, easier 
tempted by Satan, and in her turn tempts man easily and is the cause of 
his fall. But her brain matter is not all soft: Eve's intelligence is oniy 
less than that of Adam. In those four sonnets, woman, in Milton's 
view, is both beautiful and good, loving and virtuous. At the early stage, 
Milton's idea of man's relation to woman is far from misogynistic. in 
the Latin dirge, Epitaphium Damonis, the maidens teli Thyrsis that youth 
by right seeks love, and twice wretched is he who has loved late—'b/s 
iUe miser qui serus amavit —to which Thyrsis makes no direct reply. And 
did not Milton fall in love with the pretty face and form of a girl of 
seventeen, Mary, the eldest daughter of Richard Powell, who owed a 
considerable sum of money to the Milton family, though the poet was 
not able in the important art of perceiving what a young woman is 
behind her pretty face ? 

Addressed to women, the four sonnets represent four beautiful types 
of womanhood—the virgin, the matron, the Christian woman, and the 
perfect v^rife. To a Virtuous Young Lady (sonnet No. 9) is the portrait 
of the 'Virgin pure and good* that is held up for admiration. The charac¬ 
ter is far from low or mean. The poet speaks of woman in a tone of 
warm appreciation, and writes not simply with tender chivalry but in an 
attitude of distant reverence. 

The poem is undated ; from its position in the 1645 volume we may 
infer that it was composed perhaps in the winter of that year; some time 
before hisjfirst wife having deserted him, Milton was thinking of marrying 
a Miss Davis, to whom, it is suggested, the sonnet was addressed, in 
his mental state at the moment, disappointed by one woman and hoping 
to find his bliss in another, it was but natural for him to idealize woman¬ 
hood in the latter, who was obviously younger, 'in the prime of earlier 
youth.' 

In the full flush of youth, when the senses are eager for tasting 
pleasures in 'the broad way and green', 'the virgin wise' prefers the 
narrow path of virtue, to toil laboriously up the steep'hill of heavenly 
truth', in the good company of Mary and Ruth. Like 'the five wise 
virgins', in Matthew, chapter XXV, she will fill the lamp of her life with 
the 'odorous' oil of noble deeds, and will trim and light the lamp when 
the Divine-Bridegroom comes at the mid-hour of night. And she will be 
readily admitted to the happy company of his 'feastful friends'. 

Milton significantly compares his ideal virgin with holy women in 
scriptural literature—Mary, unworldly sister of Martha, and Ruth, Naomi's 
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loyal daughter-in-law, and the five wise maidens. By her virtue she 
has earned her right to be among the blessed company of saints and 
martyrs, who live In perpetual communion with God. And Milton's 
attftude to the splenatic and fretful women is not of anger and hatred but 
rather of pity and ruth. 

To the Lady Margaret Ley (Sonnet No. 10), written about the same 
time, represents an elderly matron, a paragon of wit and virtue. It was 
Milton's chief diversion of an evening to visit her, daughter of James 
Ley, Earl of Marlborough, who had been Lord Treasurer of England 
during the reign of James !. 'This lady being a woman of great wit and 
ingenuity had a particular honour for him and took much delight In his 
company, as likewise Captain Hobson, her husband, a very accomplished 
gentleman'. At the time there was in Milton's heart a hunger for 
cheerful and appreciative company. He got what he wanted during 
his visit to this lady. When she had nothing but 'honour for him and took 
much delight in his company', it is expected that he in reciprocation 
would commend her as the repository of virtue and idealism. 

The Lady, however, is lauded by Milton not so much for her own 
merits as for the reflected glory of her great father. He shone In both 
the positions of Lord High Treasurer (1622) and Lord Chancellor of 
England's Council (1628) 'unstained with gold or fee' ; free from the 
least suspicion of having taken bribes or having otherwise dealt 
corruptly—a rare integrity in a politician of the age. He dealt honourably 
in his offices, so long as he held them ; and when he was removed 
from them, at the sudden dissolution of Charles's Third Parliament, 
he quitted cheerfully without repining. The poem is frankly an encomium 
less of the daughter than of her father. She not only relates his virtues 
eloquently, evoking a living image, but herself has inherited those virtues. 
But the only word of praise Milton has for her is 'honoured', an epithet 
which hardly had any higher adulatory sense beyond its value as a 
formal language of courtesy and chivalry. 

How a cultivated wife might have affected Milton's views of her 
sex we shall never know. Perhaps Eve would have joined Adam and 
the archangel in their cosmic conversation. At any rate Milton neglected 
to properly educate his daughters. 

Sonnets Nos. 10 and 15 may well be contrasted with Milton's 
five Italian sonnets which also deal with woman. Milton, It may be 
said generally, was always susceptible to the attraction of female 
loveliness. In the Italian sonnets the poet ia lured by sheer sensuous 
charm. In the four English sonnets he fixes upon the qualities which 
constitute the beauty of the soul; the appeal is primarily spiritual. 

On the Religious Memory of Mrs, Catherine Thomson, My Christian 
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Friend, Deceased Dec. 16, 1646 (sonnet No. 15) presents Milton's 
ideal 'Christian woman whose works, alms and good endeavour 
follow her to the immortal streams'. The poem had no title in the 
original print of 1673 ; the title was later affixed to the Cambridge Ms. 
About Mrs. Thomson—'Mrs' or 'Mistress' was freely applied to 
unmarried ladies in the seventeenth century—nothing further is known 
beyond the fact that Milton dwelt for sometime in the year 1650 In the 
house of Mr. Thomson ; probably she belonged to that family. 

The poet's friend lived a true Christian life on earth with Faith and 
Love as her constant companions. When her soul ripened and became 
full worthy to dwell in the presence of God, she gave up earthly life with 
patient resignation. Her alms, good deeds and noble endeavour did 
not linger behind in this earth nor were these buried with her body in 
the grave. Rather these followed her to Heaven ; Faith clothed them 
with purple beams of glory and azure angelic wings, and Love guided 
them heavenward. When she is called upon for judgement before God. 
her good deeds speak up in her defence, and she is invited to drink 
her fill of the perennial living fountains of Heaven. The Lady in Comus 
also is a type of 'the sun-clad power of Chastity', and by her boasting 
of it, succeeds in making Comus as nearly uncomfortable as the gay 
creature can be ; and Comus has such grace about him that the Lady 
must summon ail her defences to resist him. His poetry pours forth in 
entrancing eloquence, while the Lady's is often a little wordy. Similarly 
in sonnet No. 15 there is no trace of the fleshly body and carnal 
desires of the woman ; she is sublimated into the spirit, the purest 
essence of the soul inheriting the true Christian life in eternal communion 
with God. it is doubtful whether the particular woman to whom the 
sonnet is adressed was worthy of this high praise : rather the cardinal 
principle of Christianity is attributed to this obscure lady. 

Lastly in his famous sonnet. On His Deceased Wife (Sonnet No 24) 
Milton seems to have realized in her his ideal of the perfect wife. The 
poem testifies to his love for his recently (1658) departed wife and his 
reverence for her purity, all expressed in living poetic imagery and sus¬ 
tained throughout by intensity of emotion. Only fifteen months after 
her marriage, Catherine died in child-bed, to which event there is a 
reference in the poem. She was buried with her infant in St. Margaret's 
Chruch, Westminster, and two centuries later a memorial window 
dedicated to her, was presented to that church by an American, a Mr. 
George W. Childs of Philadelphia, and Matthew Arnold, presiding over 
the function, delivered a remarkable dissertation on Milton. 

Milton's first marriage had been unhappy : but he remembered his 
second wife with deep sorrow. As represented in the sonnet, she is 
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both a saint and a woman. She appears 'in her person', pulsating with 
strong passion, yet 'vested all In white'. A perfect poise is maintained 
between the body and the soul. The sonnet gives a poignant expression 
to Milton's tender memory of one whose face was ever 'veiled' on earth 
but of whom he hoped to have a full, clear view in heaven. He recalls 
the vision of a dream in which this saintly woman, whom he had lately 
married and lost, was restored to him from death, like Alcestis returned 
to Admetus by Hercules. She is pure in body and mind ; her purity is 
symbolized by the immaculate white robe in which she is clothed. The 
imagery of the white dress of Hebrew ladies of old when they were 
cleansed from 'spot of child-bed taint' is suggested by the sad end of 
Catherine and is quite appropriate to her. 

The statement, 'her face was veiled', is no regretful confession of 
Milton's inability to observe her closely enough, short as their married 
life was, but is a true characterization of womanhood that, with the 
closest Intimacy, maintains a mystic veil around It. To the eye of 
the poet's imagination, veiled though her face was, her whole body 
shone with an effulgence of love, sweetness and goodnes such as 
could come from no one else. Inspite of the veil of mystery surrounding 
her physically, her whole personality emanated a rare, rich grace divine. 

The essential woman in her is not, however, lost in the 'saint' of the 
Puritan poet. For though it Is the reunion of a disembodied spirit from 
heaven with her lover in dream on earth, natural human passion in her 
seeks physical satisfaction as she inclines to embrace her 'late espoused' 
husband. The cry of lamentation, 'But Oh !', Is wrung out of his agoni¬ 
sed heart In the pathetic situation In which her vision melts, and Milton 
wakes into his day of 'endless night'. 
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in Indian universities Milton lives rather precariously as a teacher's poet. 
We remember Mark Pattison's remark that 'an appreciation of Milton is 
the last reward of consummated scholarship' and seem to delight in the 
mosaic styie of Milton, the rich wealth of ancient lore embodied in his 
poetry. Most of us belong to 'the ledger school of criticism' ( a striking 
phrase used by Walter Raleigh ) and enjoy sweating at Milton's learned 
poetry. And what we transmit to our students is a sort of commonplace 
book full of quotations. Unlike Shakespeare Milton remains to us an 
outsider. Those who are familiar with the pronouncements of Leavis 
or Eliet dismiss him 'with remarkably little fuss'. 

Milton at home is not pre-eminently a teacher's poet. The changing 
images of Milton starting from the late 17th century down to the present 
age are an evidence of the strange vitality of the Milton myth. The 
sublime Milton of Addison, the pastoral Milton of Akenside, the radical 
Milton of Shelley, the conservative Milton of Wordsworth, the fascist 
Milton of Robert Graves—Milton has always teased English sensibility. 
That every age should fashion Milton in its own image or every poet 
should find in Milton the kind of significance that should correspond to 
his own predilection is not surprising ; what is indeed amazing is that 
Milton should provide to every age a point of reference. The present 
article does not aim to give a complete survey of the different images of 
Milton in his long career. It will focus a few significant images and 
try to relate them to contemporary taste and sensibility. 

In the early 18th century Milton was firmly established as a major 
god in the classical pantheon. The deep-toned rhythms of Milton's 
verse and its elevated diction, though remote and hierophantic, were 
officially praised above the convivial rhymed couplets of Waller. 'Sub¬ 
lime' was the characteristic epithet applied to Milton. There was, 
however, some ambivalence in the current attitude. Milton's 'modern' 
relevance was doubtful but as an ancient his sublimity was a virtue. 
The newly discovered treatise ‘On the Sublime' attributed to Longinus 
started the critical vogue of the sublime. The aesthetic^ of Dryden 
deriving from the world of Hobbes and Locks had rejected the wit and 
extravagance of the metaphysicals and the world which the early 18th 
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century inherited was dominated by the prescribed canons of propriety 
and decorum. The new vogue of the sublime, though contrary to the 
central concern of the age, expressed a polite dissatisfaction with the 
prescriptive laws laid down for the craft of writing and a recognition that 
genius defies all laws of craftmanship. Perhaps the new theory of the 
sublime was an unconscious return to Plato's Ion where a poet is 
described as a frenzied person. Addison in his Spectator papers popu¬ 
larized the idea of the sublime. When applied to external objects it 
meant the big, the awesome and the terrifying. As an aesthetic theory 
the sublime connoted the unpiumbed mystery of genius which does 
not conform to any rules of art. Addison defined the sublime and the 
new concept of poetic genius in several Spectator papers. 

I must observe with Longinus that the productions of a great 
genius, with many lapses and inadvertencies are infinitely 
preferable to the works of an inferior kind of author, which are 
scrupulously exact and conformable to all the rules of correct 
writing. —No. 291 

While the practitioners of poetry placed judgment and wit above passion 
the new aesthetics of the sublime extolled the ancients—Spenser, 
Shakespeare and Milton—as 'sublime and pathetic' poets. 

To Akenside and Thomson Milton was a slightly listless solitary' 
roaming In twilight groves, 

I steal impatient from the sordid haunts 
Of strife and low ambition, to attend 
Thy sacred presence In the sylvan shade. 

Pleasures of Imagination 
0 bear me then to vast embowaring shades. 

To twilight groves, and visionary vales. 

To weeping grottoes, and prophetic glooms. Autumn 
This image derives from the poet-figure in // Penseroso, 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring:beams, me. Goddess, bring. 

To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves. 

Milton who is pastiched in the poetry of Akenside and Thomson is a 
passive figure, not a poet 'touched with hallowed fire'. // Penseroso 
written at* Horton was a pleasant interlude in the strenuous programme 
of studies undertaken by Milton. Its ‘melancholy is a conventional 
stereotype, a literary stance, a symbol of a solitary, contemplative poet, 
it appears again in Comus in the figure of Thyrsis. 
i sate me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied and interwove 
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With flaunting honeysuckle, and began 
Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy 
To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

This pastoral poet-figure is different from Milton's own image of a true 
poet. Here are a few characteristic Miltonic utterances, 'He who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things ought himself to be a true poem'. {Apology for Smectymnuus) 
'The end of learning is to repair the ruins of our first parents'. {On 
Education) A true poem is 'a work not to be raised from the heat of 
youth, or the vapours of wine, like that which flows at waste from the 
pen of some vulgar amorist...but by devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases'. {The Reason of Church Governmect) Milton 
the man striving to pattern his life on the Renaissance ideal of a com¬ 
plete man and Milton the poet writing in the manner of an inspired 
prophet are the two faces of the same figure which is altogether 
different from Akenside's image of a pastoral poet haunting twilight 
groves. 

The Sabine farm of Horace and the landscape of // Penseroso are 
the background of a great deal of reflective poetry written in the 
Augustan age. It seems surprising that the Augustan poets with 
their predominatly urban background should return to Horatian farm 
and early Milton. Augustan 'nature' was different from the 'nature' 
of Vaughan or the later romantics. 'Nature' as used in the critical 
utterances of tha age was a highly ambiguous term. In Pope's dictum 
'Follow Nature' it is 'nature methodized' or the well-ordered physical 
universe of which human nature is a microcosm. It is a paradigm of 
order and decorum to which life and art should conform. According 
to Rymer nature is antithetical to romance, 'Nature' which figures in 
the poetry of Akenside and Thomson is nature out of doors, but idyllic 
and pastoral-not primitive nature hostile to art and civilized life but a 
pleasant retreat from the pressing business of living. Soiitarines to the 
Augustans was not a retreat from urban anonymity; it meant instead 
a retreat from urban identity to a pastoral anonymity, a vantage ground 
which would give a, new insight into urban life. Identity as we 
understand it was a quaint eccentricity to the Augustans. 

The hermit poet image of Milton popularized by Thomson and 
Akenside was badly pricked by the central figure of the Augustan age. 
Dr. Johnson. The new middle-class puritanism of the age as embodied 
in the novels of Richardson was different from Milton's brand of 
Puritanism, and the term 'virtue' came to mean an unaggressive state 
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of mind, a quiet respectability, what Milton derived as 'cloistered 
virtue'. A distaste for Milton's republicanism was explicitly stated by 
Johnson. 'Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded on an 
envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independence, in 
petulance impatient of control, and pride disdainful of superiority. It 
is to be suspected that his predominant desire was to destroy rather 
than to establish, and that he felt not so much the love of liberty as 
repugnance to authority', Johnson's praise of Milton's poetry, though 
unenthusiastic, was just by Augustan standards of taste but he found 
Milton the man antipathetic. 

'The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of angels and God, 
and at liberty when of devils and hell, is because he was a true poet 
and of the Devil's party without knowing it'. These memorable words 
of Blake may serve as an epigraph to the romantic image of Milton. The 
19th century romantics, Blake and Shelley In particular, rejected the 
solitary bard image of the earlier century and their return to Milton was 
part of their quest for a new morality, both private and social. They 
were not overtly interested in the architechtonics of Milton's poetry ; the 
characters figuring in MMton's poetry —Adam, Eve, Satan and God—were 
new and vivid metaphors to them, dramatizing the problems of evil, 
suffering and freedom. Both as poet and painter Blake returned to 
Milton and in reinterpreting Paradise Lost he tried to rescue the essential 
Milton, the true poet, from the conformist mask of Milton. According 
to Blake the true meaning of Paradise Lost is contrary to its stated in¬ 
tention, Satan is Blake's Image of Messiah and God is Blake's version 
of evil. While reversing the roles of Satan and God Blake was attem¬ 
pting to reorder in terms'|of his own insight and experience the old world 
of received ideas. 

Shelley too rejected the passive Milton image of the 18th century. In 
the Preface to Prometheus Unbound he says:'... the sacred Milton 
was, let it ever be remembered, a republican, a bold inquirer into morals 
and religion'. In Shelley's image of Milton the polemicist and the poet— 
the passionate pamphleteer defending civil, religious and domestic liberty 
and the vatic poet—have the same radical identity. In Paradise Lost he 
reads a new allegory for the problem*of evil and suffering and in his epic 
poem Prometheus Unbound he redefines the old Satan God myth in new 
terms. 

Mary Shelley in Frartkenstein explores the problem of evil and 
ultimate responsibility with Paradise Lost as a conscious frame of refe¬ 
rence. The grotesque monster created by God-like Frankenstein 
craves love and friendship but he is cast off as an allien and driven to 
sin. The words put into his mouth recall Satan in Paradise Lost, Book IV. 
5 
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‘Shall I not then hate them who abhor me 7 I will keep no 
terms with my enemies. I am miserable, and they shall share 
my wretchedness.' 

So farewell Hope, and with Hope farewell Fear 

Farewell Remorse: all good to me is lost; 

Evil be thou my Good ; 

Wordsworth was not of 'the Devil's party and he used Milton's rhetoric 
to rebuke the Radicals. 

Ye aspire 

Rashly, to fall once more ; and that false fruit. 

Which, to your overweening spirits, yields 
Hope of a fight celestial, will produce 
Misery and shame. 

The Excursion, IV 

Wordsworth is saying in a different language what Pope had said 
earlier in his Essay on Man. Using the traditional concept of the great 
chain of being based on the immutable principles of order and gradation 
Pope expressed his disapproval of all idealistic schemes of reform. To 
Wordsworth Milton was a high-souled conservative. 'Thy soul was like 
a star, and dwelt apart.' The star is a symbol of the unchanging laws of 
life, a sure guide to people tempted by the seductive slogans of reform. 
Wordsworth's distrust of all programmes of reform goes back to the 
moral crisis which overtook him after he had rejected Godwinism. 
Whether his earlier rejection of Annette was at the root of his cooling 
ardour for radicalism (as argued by Herbert Read) is not relevant in the 
present context. Wordsworth's return to nature also meant a steady 
retreat from his early passion for reform and with the decline of his 
poetic faculties his conservatism hardened into a Tory stance. Words¬ 
worth's image^of a conservative Milton was closely related to his growing 
fear that a state of anarchy was threatening to engulf English manners 
and morals. Hence his prayer to Milton, 'And give us manners, virtue, 
freedom, power.' By freedom he meant a willing subservience to duty. 

The reputation of Milton in the 20th century has no strikingly sharp 
direction. A general distaste for sublimity has dislodged Milton as a 
vatic poet. The following remark of Wallace Stevens is characteristic 
of this distaste for grandeur. 'It is hard to think of a .thing more out of 
time than nobility. Looked at plainly it seems false and dead and ugly.' 
There is also a growing dissatisfaction with the stylized movement and 
diction of Milton's verse, in the changing images of Milton the focus 
has now and again shifted from Milton the poet to Miltoi\the man. Eliot 
in particular is responsible for the current attitude to Milton the man. 
20th century writers have generally found Milton the man an antipathetic 
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character. 'As a man he is antipathetic. Either from the moralist's point 
of view, or from the theologian's point of view, or from the psychoio* 
gist's point of view, or from that of the political philosopher, or judging 
by the ordinary standards of likeableness in human beings, Milton is 
unsatisfactory.' (Eliot). Robert Graves in Wife to Mr. Milton says : 'The 
post-war Cromwellian solution of these political questions, which Milton 
endorsed, was drastic and unconstitutional—it would now be called 
'undisguised Fascism'; and democratic journalists and politicians who 
quote with approval Wordsworth's "Milton, thou should'st be living 
at this hour./England hath need of thee" should read, or re-read, 
Milton's life and works.' 

Though shorn of his locks Milton survives as a polemical figure in 
literary and academic circles. And the[]debate on Milton's influence on the 
English language, or Milton's God, goes on unabated, in tones sometimes 
serious, sometimes flippant. Milton is no longer a remote figure ; parad¬ 
oxically, he has come closer to the writers of the present century. 
Frank Kermode has prophesied that 'the time cannot be far off when it 
{Paradise Lost) will be.read once more as the most perfect achievement 
of English poetry, perhaps the richest and most intricately beautiful poem 
In the world. 



IN SEARCH OF DRAMA IN AN EPIC 
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Milton was born when Shakespeare, having achieved his highest in 
tragedy, chose to pass on to a now type of play, the dramatic romance. 
Even after the great master's retirement from the stage the theatres in 
London were drawing large crowds with plays from the pen of jhis con¬ 
temporaries and successors till 1640 when the theatres were closed. 
The young Milton grew up in a theatrical atmosphere. 

Besides, it is well-known that in spite of the puritanical environment 
in which he was brought up, Milton developed a love of music (his 
father was a talented composer) which deepened in course of time to 
become a ruling passion of his life Along with this was his love for 
poetry and the classics which certainly included the great dramatists 
in whose model he desired to write a drama—Samson Agonistes being 
the late fruit of his early desire. The young Milton's love for the theatre 
is also seen in his well-known lines in L'Allegro-. "Then to the well- 
trod stage anon,/lf Jonson's learned sock be on,/Or sweetest Shakes¬ 
peare, Fancy's child,/Warble his native wood-notes wild". To the great 
Shakespeare the young poet paid a marvellous tribute in a short poem 
beginning : "What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones/The 
labour of an age in piled stones ?" {On Shakespeare : 1630). 

It is well-known that Milton's early plan was to write a drama on 
the theme of Temptation, Sin and Fall. There were"no less than four 
plans", writes Kenneth Muir (Jo/7n M//fo/7, 1965), for a tragedy on the 
Fall of Man. Two of these consisted merely of a list of characters. A 
third divided the subject into five acts. The fourth entitled Adam 
Unparadised. consists of a full scenario". In fact, as early as 1642, 
Milton had written a few lines of a Scriptural drama. ''The notes 
in the Trinity MS. make it clear", says David Dalches {Milton, .7) 
"that at one time he considered writing on the Fall of Man In dramatic 
form. But, though he may well have begun Paradise Lost as a tragedy 
(as Edward Phillips maintained, quoting ten lines of Satan's address to 
the sun at the beginning of Bk. IV as designed for the beginning of the 
said tragedy"), he later decided to change over to the epic form as 
more appropriate. 

The fact, therefore, is that drama was Milton's first‘^choice fora 
theme that has enough drama in it—-viz. the revolt of the supposedly 
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oppressed spirit and "injured merit" against the tyrannical power, backed 
by a large retinue of kindred souls, the war that followed and the 
consequent punishment in "adamantine chains" In hell, the plan of 
revenge, the conspiracy to tempt the innocent and bring about the fall 
of the created to spite the Creator, the apparent success of the plan, 
the mutual recrimination and the later reconciliation "of our grand 
parents", the original Man's first decision to share the fate of the beloved 
and suffer rather than remain aloof in solitary purity, and the final 
dramatic scene of the two leaving paradise hand in hand. 

It is, therefore, worth while risking an adventure—searching for drama 
in an epic. 

Another thing Is perhaps worth considering in this context, 
viz. the intensely dramatic life of Milton himself. Will it be too much 
to imagine that the drama of Milton's own life which had reached its 
climax at the Restoration when he was engaged in writing his magnum 
opus, made it possible for him to make the story, the characters, the 
situations and the dialogues as much dramatic as possible In many 
portions of the epic ? 

I think none acquainted with Milton's life, beginning at his home in 
Cheapside and St. Paul's School and then Christ's College, Cambridge, 
the quiet and profitable days at Horton, the enjoyable and the instruct¬ 
ive travel in the continent, the sudden return to the land of his birth 
to take part in the country's struggle for liberty, the exciting period 
of controversy and vigorous pamphleteering and subsequent work as 
the Latin Secretary to the Lord Protector of England, the collapse of 
all hopes and aspirations at the Restoration, the defeat of all ideals 
so fondly cherished as God's chosen man, the blindness, the political 
persecution including imp^sonment for a short period, the failure in 
domestic life starting from his first marriage, the helplessness of a blind 
man, "unregarded age in a corner thrown", and a quiet death after long 
suffering patiently borne—can deny that the whole story can be drawn in 
a dramatic line consisting of Exposition. Complication, Climax Denou¬ 
ement and Conclusion. This drama enabled him to give dramatic 
touches to his work. 

A typical example of this drama of personal life transferred to his 
work is the scene between Adam and Eve In Bk. X. It is a replica of the 
Milton-Mary Powell scene in the house of one of the poet's relatives 
Where Milton, the angry and disillusioned husband (Mary had left for 
her father's place within a short time after their marriage and refused to 
return in spite of letters and messengers sent to bring her back, and 
Milton, shocked and embittered, had already written his pamphlet on 
Divorce) was suddenly accosted by the penitent wife who was all the 
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time waiting in another room waiting for an opportunity to burst forth 
and now fell at his feet and begged pardon in tears. Milton's first reac¬ 
tion, we are told by Phillips, was one of aversion. But soon his generous 
nature pardoned the erring wife. 

The scene is highly dramatic and would be very interesting on stage. 
Now, let us turn to the scene between Adam and Eve in Bk. X : "Soft 
words to his fierce passion she assayed ; / But her, with stern regard, he 
thus repelled :—/ "Out of my sight, thou serpent 1 that name best/ 
Befits thee, with him leagued, thyself as false/ As hateful." But what 
was Eve's reaction ? but Eve/Not so repulsed, with tears that ceased 
not flowing./ And tresses all disordered, at his feet / Fell humble, and 
embracing them, besought / His peace . .. /"Forsake me not thus, Adam ! 
witness Heaven / What love sincere and reverencelin my heart / I bear 
thee As Eve ceased weeping Adam's "heart relented towards her" 
and he "with peaceful words upraised her soon." This .scene of repul¬ 
sion and reconciliation in Paradise Lost is essentially dramatic, eminently 
stageworthy—a scene parallel to a scene in Milton's own life, and also 
comparable to the scene between Samson and Delilah in Milton's only 
drama Samson Agonistes. 

For quite a long period In his life Milton was engaged in controver¬ 
sial writings and pamphleteering. Arguments and counter-arguments, 
charges and counter-charges, accusations and defences, abuses and 
vituperations that mark these prose works during the middle period of 
Milton's life, gave him a training in presenting characters in his epic who 
speak different points of view in a dramatic manner. Speeches of Satan 
and his followers in Bk I and Bk. II will make this clear. In Satan's 
opening address in Bk. II "Powers, and Dominions, Deities of Heaven !" 
—do we not hear an echo of Mark Antony's "Friends, Romans, Coun¬ 
trymen !" ? And the specious argument to claim their "just Inheritance 
of old" from "the unenvIed throne" in hell where "none will claim 
precedence"—is worth the melodramatic acting of a stage-artiste. 

That there is a strong element of drama in Paradise Lost can be seen 
from the description of the backdrop of many of these speeches. Take 
for example, the opening of Bk. II :—''High on a throne of royal state, 
which far/Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind./Or where the gor¬ 
geous East with richest hand/ Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold,/Satan exalted sat". This and many such passages may prove a 
paradise for stage-decorators and designers. A modern producer of 
plays will find ample scope for the display of his talent in the arrange¬ 
ment of sets, lights, costumes and properties. 

And then take another, case, the description that follows Satan's speech 
in Bk. I: "He spake : and to confirm his words, out-flew/Millions of 
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flaming swords, drawn from the thighs/Of mighty Cherubim ; the sudden 
blaze/Far round illumines Hell. Highly they raged/Against the Highest, 
and fierce with grasped arms/C lashed on their sounding shields with din 
of war,/Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven." This will be a 
magnificent spectacle on the stage with light, sound, colour, movement, 
gorgeously uniformed battalion brandishing shining weapons and 
shouting challenges. The drama here is only too evident. 

One important interest in drama is dialogue. While modern drama 
delights in short, crisp, pointed dialogue the old plays revelled in long, 
set speeches with ample decorations and heavy elaborations which» 
delivered by trained actors, held the audience spell-bound, opening 
before their mind's eye scenes and situations by sheer force of verbal 
magic. It is just this that we find again and again in Paradise Lost. 
Satan's speech in Bk. 11 which opened the debate "whether open war 
or covert guile" would be the best way, is followed by speeches of 
Moloch, Belial, Mammon and Beelzebub and any skilful performer on 
the stage (I am not thinking of actors of modern anti-plays or absurd 
plays who have neither the skill nor the breath or stamina to deliver long 
speeches, even of a Shakespearean play) will only be too delighted to 
"mouth" them with appropriate gestures and modulations of voice. The 
whole scene is reminiscent of a historical play where the king or the 
general calls a council to discuss the strategy of war and each member 
stands up to put forward his suggestion with vigour and skill and the 
atmosphere becomes warm. 

Another essential ingredient in a drama is the principle of contrast. 
Paradise Lost does not lack it in any way. Just note the dramatic con¬ 
trast in appearance, demeanour, character and opinions of Satan and his 
followers : Satan, with his inordinate pride and ambition, his sense of 
''injured merit" and spirit of revenge, sitting "high on a throne of royal 
state", surrounded by his compeers ;—Moloch, ''the strongest and 
fiercest spirit, now fiercer by despair," whose "sentence is for open 
war" ; Belial, "in act more graceful and humane", "a fairer person 
than whom lost not Heaven", who "seemed for dignity composed 
and high exploit" but in reality was "ail false and hollow" (What 
an opportunity for a character-actor j) whose voice dissuades war, 
open or concealed, and "who with words clothed in reason's garb/ 
Counselled 'ignoble ease and peaceful sloth" ; Mammon, "the least 
erected Spirit that fell/From Heaven, whose "looks and thoughts/Were 
always downward bent, admiring more/The riches of Heaven's pavement, 
trodden gold,/Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed/ln vision beatific," 
who would create another heaven in hell with whatever is available 
there and thinks that '*aii things invite/To peaceful counsels, and 
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settled State/Of order, how In safety best we may/Compose our present 
evils": and Beelzebub, only next in power and crime to his leader Satan, 
who "in rising seemed a pillar of state", with ''Atalantine shoulders fit to 
bear/The weight of mightiest monarchies", with "deep deliberations and 
public care writ large on his face", suggesting an easier enterprise—an 
attack an another World, the happy seat/Of some new race, called Man." 
One feels tenpted to put Paradise Lost on the stage (of course, with 
ample 'cuts') today when the magic of stage-craft can create an illusion 
of both heaven and hell and when a blending of the stage and screen 
techniques is a common feature in the theatre. Perhaps it is not difficult 
to represent on the screen even Satan's journey through Chaos and 
his encounter with Sin snd Death, as in Bk.ill. 

And what is called Dramatic Relief—that too is there in Paradise 
Lost. After the serious Council Scene follows one of relaxation when 
the fallen angels "wandering, each his several way/Pursues.../Where he 
may likeliest find/Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain/The irk¬ 
some hours, till his great Chief return."/'Some engage in sports and 
games, others in music and poetry and so on. This is in the tradition of 
dramatic composition where a scene of high tension is followed by a 
lighter scene. Milton, an admirer of Shakespeare, followed a dramatic 
technique common in Shakespeare. 

Let us now pass on to Adam and Eve in Paradise. There is fine 
drama. First, the background, a sylvan scene where the happy pair is 
found, passing hand in hand, "the loveliest pair / That ever since in 
love's embraces met". And then, the dialogue,—"Adam, first of man / To 
first of women. Eve" speaking : "Sole partner and sole part of all these 
joys" etc ; and Eve's reply: "0 thou for whom / And from whom I was 
formed flesh of thy flesh," etc. This is nothing if not love-drama in a 
romantic scene. It is almost a scene torn out of a Hollywood production 
with popular film love-pairs in the main roles. Milton visualises the 
scene and puts words and sentiments in the mouth of lovers which 
would do honour to a modern scenario or dialogue writer. Eve describes 
to Adam the story of her first meeting him whose image she was. Eve is 
surprised and charmed looking at her own reflection in the water. One 
can remember a number of Hollywood pictures depicting the naive, 
scantily-clad heroine in a still undiscovered island where a white adven¬ 
turer has just set his foot in search of gold, the two meeting for the 
first time, the girl looking at the white man in all wonder I Eve hears a 
voice asking her to follow and as she obeys she finds herself face to 
face with "one fair and tall, under a platane." Afraid, sh% turns back and 
hears a voice : "Return, fair Eve. Whom fliest thou 7 Whom thou fliest, 
of him thou art; / His flesh, his bone." This scene as the beginning of a 
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romantic love on the stage will create a heart-throb in a packed house. 
In Bk. iV Adam and Eve talk as all later lovers on stage and screen have 
done. Eve, for example, tells Adam that everything is sweet. "Sweet is 
the breath of morn ", "fragrant the fertile earth after soft showers", "sweet 
the evening mild", but "nothing without thee is sweet." How many 
times have we heard this on stage or screen ? 

What follows is drama too. 

The scene of happy lovers is too much for the fiend (Recall lago in 
Othello) who feels envious. "O Hell I what do mine eyes with grief 
behold ?" And then the plan to destroy this happiness of two simple 
and innocent lovers out of envy, "Ah, gentle pair, ye little think how 
nigh/Your change approaches, when all these delights/Will vanish, and 
deliver ye to woe. .."This is a close parallel to lago's plan to wreck the 
happiness of Othello and Desdemona. The dramatic element is too 
tempting for a Lionel Barrymore or a Charles Laughton to be Satan 
against a Frederick March-Ciaudette Colbert combination as Adam and 
Eve in a Samuel-Goldwyn production. 

A careful reading of Paradise Lost will show that the story of Adam 
and Eve, from their first meeting to their leaving paradise, as presented 
by Milton, is a complete drama and can be presented on the stage with 
proper editing. The dramatic line will be something like this : 

The first meeting—the lonely simple heroine, called by a voice, 
suddenly seeing before her the lovely, manly hero ; then "with eyes of 
conjugal attraction" her "meek surrender", followed by the happy life In 
Paradise in love's sweet content, 'Mulled by nightingales", "and on their 
naked limbs the flowerie roof" showering roses. This is Exposition. Into 
this abode of bliss Satan enters. He feels envious and plans to destroy 
this happiness. "Live while ye may,/Yet happy pair; enjoy till I return,/ 
Short pleasures ; for long woes are to succeed." This introduces Com¬ 
plication. 

Satan works on to achieve his end. He squats like a toad by Eve's 
ear to give her corrupting dreams, in the mean time news has gone 
abroad that "some infernal spirit...escaped/The bars of Hell, on errands 
bad, no doubt", and Gabriel gave order to Ithuriel and Zephon to find 
out the intruder. A dramatic scene foiiows—the search and the discovery, 
followed by a challenge and the answer "Know ye not me ?.. Not to 
know me argues yourselves unknown" etc. This might well have been a 
scene in a historical drama—an enemy spy being challenged by the 
king's guards outside the castle and the exchanges that take place. 

The complication deepens and suspense grows when with the ending 
of Bk. IV "on a note of sullen darkness" Bk. V opens with Eve telling 
Adam of her dream foreshadowing the temptation and fall. Dramatically, 

6 
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Eve's dream, "...methought alone, I passed through ways/That 
brought me on a sudden to the tree/Of interdicted knowledge", is 
parallel to Macbeth's vision of the dagger before the murder of Duncan, 
his first sin. And Satan's call to Eve to partake of the "fruit divine" and 
be equal to the gods : "Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods/ 
Thyself a goddess has the echo of the temptation of the crown held 
out to Macbeth by his wife. This dream, foreshadowing something 
ominous and Eve's fearful narration and the relief felt later that this was 
only a dream "0 how glad I waked/To find this but a dream", create a 
dramatic suspense before the Climax that is to come in Bk. IX. The 
portion in between is appropriate to an epic, viz. Raphael's account of 
the war in Heaven (Bks. V-VI), his relation "how and wherefore this 
World was first created", Adam's account of his first days on earth, 
"his talk with God concerning solitude and fit society", his first meeting 
and nuptials with Eve (Bk. VIII)—an epic with a vast canvas and 
innumerable episodes to fill it. 

Bk. IX is the Climax of the drama of Sin and Temptation, and Milton 
himself is our guide here. At the very opening of the book he tells us : 
"I now must change/Those notes to tragic." The tragic theme is thus 
laid down : "Foul distrust, and breach/Disloyal, on the part of man. 
revolt/And disobedience ; on the part of HeavenVNow alienated, distance 
and distaste,/Anger and just rebuke, and judgment given. That brought 
into this World a world of woe. Sin and her shadow Death, and Misery,/ 
Death's harbinger." Here the total formula of classical tragedy (and 
Shakespearean too) has been laid down : Sin, Misery and Death. 

And dramatic element is very prominent in this part of Milton's epic, 
viz. the conversation between Adam and Eve, Eve proposing division of 
labour that they should work in different areas ; Adam's fear "lest harm/ 
Befall thee, severed from me", specially because of the warning they had 
of "the malicious foe" envying their happiness ; Eve's mild protestation 
that Adam should so doubt her firmness; Adam's reasoning with her; "Not 
diffident of thee do I dissuade...but to avoid/The attempt itself intended 
by our foe" etc ; Eve's wounded vanity and her argument: "And what is 
faith, love, virtue, unassayed/Alone, without exterior help sustained 7", 
followed by their parting and the return of Eve, already a fallen woman I 
Adam's premonition has proved trua The enemy was high to befool 
"our credulous mother". Addressing her in flattering terms "Empress 
of this fair World, resplendent Eve", Satan describes the wonderful 
virtue of the tree and its fruit and offers to conduct her there if she! 
willing to go. "Lead thou", said Eve and she was ''le^ to the tree of 
Prohibition, root of all our woe"'. Eve ate the fruit. Any reader of Bk. IX 
will find that in this scene between Eve and Satan, drama is more 
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prominent than epic. Satan here is the prototype of a dramatic villain, 
soft-speaking, innocent-looking, well-wishing, but really shrewd and 
dangerous ; while Eve is the type of an unsophisticated weak character, 
naturally attracted to what is forbidden. This has been the theme of 
many later plays. 

And the scene between Eve when she returns, and Adam who was 
waiting for her is another interesting drama. Having tasted the forbidden 
fruit Eve returns late. To her waiting Adam she tells exactly what 
late coming heroines tell their lovers on the stage : 'Thee I have misst, 
and thought it long, depriv'ed/Thy presence, agonie of love till now/Not 
felt, nor shall be twice, for never more/Mean I to trie, what rash untri'd 
I sought,/The paine of absence from thy sight." And then she invites 
him to do what she has done : "Thou therefore also taste, that equal Lot/ 
May join us, equal Joy, as equal Love". Milton's description of Adam 
is again a reproduction of the familiar stage-scene—the expectant lover 
with flowers and garland for the beloved, and the unexpected 
turn of events, the great betrayal and the fall of flowers and garlands 
from the lover's hands. "On the other side, Adam, soon as he heard/ 

The fatal Trespass done by Eve, amaz'd/Astonied ,stood and Blank./ 

From his slack hand the Garland wreath'd for Eve/Down droped, and 
all the faded Roses shed." If this is not drama one never knows what is. 

What follows is again an excerpt of a romantic drama. The initial 
shock over, the lover comes forward chivalrously to sink or swim 
with the beloved, come what may. "Some cursed fraud/Of enemy 
hath beguiled thee, yet unknown,/And me with thee hath ruined ; for 
with thee/Certain my resolution is to die. How can I live without 
thee ?" Here are words of a melodrama : "0 with thee have fixed my 
lot,/Certain to undergo like doom. If death/Consort with thee, death is 
to me as life,"/And then the dramatic description : "...from the bough/ 
She gave him of that fair entic'ng fruit/With liberal hand. He scrupled 
not to eat." So Adam committed the first sin on earth. In Shakespeare's 
tragedies Nature reacts to man's crimes. Julius Caesar, Macbeth, King 
Lear will bear evidence to this. What happens in Paradise Lost is a 
reminder of what we read in Shakespeare. "Earth trembled from her 
entrails, as again/ln pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; /Sky 
loured, and, muttering"thunder, some sad drops/Wept at completing of 
the mortal Sin/Original; This is the mark of cosmic tragedy. And 
here is the Climax of the drama. 

Then follows the Denouement— reaction, after the first flush of 
romantic and chivalrous enthusiasm of the hero dies down. The partners 
in crime accuse each other. To Adam's "O Eve, In evil hour thou 
didst give ear/To that false Worm.../How shall I behold the face/ 
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Henceforth of God or Angel../' etc, Eve's answer "What words have 
passed thy lips, Adam severe? Imput'st thou that to my default ? " etc. 
Bk. IX ends with Adam's angry words "Is this the love, is this the recom- 
pense/Of mine to thee, ingrate Eve, expressed/lmmutable when thou 
wert lost, not I—/Who might have lived, and joyed immortal bliss /Yet 
willingly chose rather death with thee ? /And am I now upbraided es the 
cause / Of thy trangression ?" Thus goes on the "mutual accusation" 
which is entirely in the manner of a drama. This reaches a dramatic 
height at the end of Bk. X where Adam, like Samson in Milton's drama 
Samson Agonistes, shouts at Eve : “Out of my sight, thou serpent" 
etc. and Eve. like Delilah, begs pardon with tears in her eyes "Forsake 
me not thus, Adam j witness Heaven/What love sincere and reverence in 
my heart / I bear thee, and unweeting have offended,/Unhappily 
deceived !" 

The Catastrophe or the Conclusion of this interesting drama is, 
however, not in a quarrel leading to violent separation as In a tragedy, 
but in a sweet reconcilation, when Adam and Eve leave Paradise to 
seek an "inner paradise" when the outer Is lost—"with good/Still over¬ 
coming evil, and by snjall/Accompllshing great things." The guilty pair 
leave Paradise perfectly content to enter a world of work and struggle. 
The ending of Paradise Lost, the last scene, will do honour to a scenario 
writer of a modern film : 

High in front advanced, 

The brandished sword of God before them blazed. 

Fierce as a comet; which with torrid heat. 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust. 

Began to parch that temperate clime ; whereat 
in either hand the hastening Angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain—then disappeared. 

They looking back, ail the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon ; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow. 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 

We may now conclude with a brief discussion whether Satan*^possesses 
any trait of a tragic hero. 
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Who is it that is ultimateiy defeated in Paradise Lost ? In relation to 
which character, as presented and intended by the poet, do we feel the 
sense of waste, so essential to tragedy 7 Adam's or Satan's 7 
Adam is unparadised, no doubt. But Adam, it is clear, leaves Paradise 
with no regret. He deliberately chooses to fall' with Eve. It is his 
love for Eve which makes him take this fatal but admirable decision. 
He cannot sacrifice his partner. "How can I live without thee, how 
forgoe/Thy sweet converse and Love so dearly Joind, ...no, oo I feel/The 
link of Nature draw me : Flesh of flesh/Bone of my Bone thou art, and 
from thy State/Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe." Love's 
exultation is here, it is a sacrifice deliberately made for love. Adam 
eats the fruit of the fatal tree and as the inevitable punishment comes 
he accepts it. He reconciles himself to the changing seasons In place 
of the perpetual spring of Eden, and to the earning of bread by the 
sweat of his brow considering it more honourable than a life of ease and 
idleness in Paradise. Milton's own faith in a life of struggle amidst 
thousand temptations as against "cloistered virtue", his idea about the 
dignity of labour as opposed to a parasitical life find expression in 
Adam. And then the ideal of "Inner paradise" that "once attained can 
never be lost" upholds the fallen hero. Adam's fall is his triumph. 

On the other hand, Satan's triumph is his fall. He triumphs over 
God's finest creatures, not in the shape of a luminous angel that he once 
was, nor "in bulk as huge/As whom the fables name of monstrous size,/ 
Titanian or Earth-born" etc.—the Satan that was—but as an ugly 
serpent. One may exclaim, as in a tragedy, "0 what a fall 

In the earlier books of Paradise Lost Satan is a heroic figure, one 
who had dared challenge the Almighty from a sense of "injured merit" 
and drawn behind him some of the choicest spirits like Beelzebub, 
Moloch and others and also a host of followers who stuck to him even 
In his worst days ( as in Antony and Cleopatra Antony’s followers did ) 
because they knew that "for general safety he despised his own." 
Satan's leadership is openly acknowledged by his "bold compeer", 
Beelzebub : "0 Prince, O Chief of many throned Powers/That led the em¬ 
battled Seraphim to war/Under thy conduct, and in dreadful deeds/Fear- 
less, endangered Heaven's perpetual King" etc. Even after his defeat and 
overthrow he retains a greatness of bearing which is evident in the 
manner in which he accosts Death and Chaos. The monarch of the 
nether world. Chaos, trembles before him and recognises his former 
greatness. ''I know thee Stranger, who thou art/That mighty leadk^ 
Angel, who of late/Made head against Heaven's being, thoU^ 
overthrown." Satan keeps himself erect even after his fall, in his 
encounter with Michael in Heaven and Gabriel on Earth, it may be that 
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he has deliberately chosen evil—"Evil be thou my good", but even then 
there is a definite boldness and a defiant spirit in the pursuit of evil with 
a purpose. Satan has the mark of a villain-hero. To carry out his 
purpose he takes upon himself the task of a lone journey to the unknown 
world iike a true leader. As a true leader he feels for the distress of his 
followers, distress caused by his revolt. Their misery brings tears to 
his eyes. He is so much moved that thrice he attempts to address 
them but thrice his voice is choked and tears burst forth from his 
eyes. Not only this. When he sees his prospective victims, Adam and 
Eve, for the first time in Eden, he admires their grace and feels piiy that 
for "public reasons" he will have to play the role of their enemy and 
bring about their fall. 

Satan, thus, does not lack the stature of a tragic hero. His degenera¬ 
tion may be compared with that of Macbeth who, from Bellona's bride¬ 
groom and "valour's minion" turns into a murderer and a tyrant. "The 
character of Satan", says Daiches, "shows the continual misuse of 
potential good qualities which become first distorted, then obscured, 
then perverted into an evil which is at last repulsive." This is the usual 
track of a tragic hero. 

The rebel against authority and tyranny, defeated not because of 
want of valour but because the Enemy had a secret weapon, despairing 
peace, resolved on a fresh war(for "who can think of submission ? ">. But 
that is ultimately changed to an attack on two innocent creatures who 
had done him no wrong. The attack is not oven frontal. Avoiding the 
main entrance to the garden, the hero of a formidable battle against the 
Almighty, the battle that once shook the Heaven and the Earth, scales 
the wall like a petty thief and sits on the Tree of Life like a cormorant. 
For a tjme there is conflict in his mind—to do or not to do the mischief. 
''...Should I at your harmless innocence/Melt, as I doe ?" Addison 
remarks "The conflict of passion is raised with a great deal of art," And 
Oliver Elton thinks that the "real tragedy" is being "played out in the 
breast of Satan." However short-lived, the usual conflict in the mind 
of a tragic hero before the fatal step is taken, is there in Satan and this 
definitely provides a dramatic element in an epic. 

Not finding any personal cause to ruin the happiness of the innocent 
couple Satan ultimately falls back upon "public reasons". ''So spake 
the Fiend, and with necessities/The Tyrant's plea, excus'd his devilish 
deeds." Here is a combination of lago and Brutus. With his lustre 
visibly impaired Satan plays the role of a mean spy peering into the 
privacy of a couple and is gradually transformed to a toad and finally to 
a serpent. Satan's final defeat is where on returning from his great 
exploit he describes to his followers his feat but. is received with a 
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''dismal universal hiss" instead of the loud applause which greeted his 
earlier speeches, as in Bk. I, for example : "He spake ; and, to confirm 
his words, out-flew / Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs/ 
Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze/Far round illumined Hell./ 
Highly they raged / Against the Highest" etc. Satan's fall is complete. 

And Satan is not without a feeling of remorse for his lost glory. 
"Me miserable \ which way shall I fly ?' etc. is reminiscent of Macbeth's 
casting a pathetic look at his past and a sad review of his gain and loss 
in the fifth act of the tragedy^cf. "My way of life has fallen into the 
sear" etc. 

May we not, therefore, conclude that there is drama in Milton's 
epic ? 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MILTON’S 
POETIC LANGUAGE 


AMALENDU BOSE 
I 

To the 1935 volume of the Essays and Studies by the Members at the 
English Association, T.S. Eliot contributed an essay entitied 'A Note on 
the Verse of John Milton', In this essay, Eliot levelled certain charges— 
three, in the main—against Milton's poetic language : 

(I) That 'at no period is the visual imagination conspicuous 
In Milton's poetry'; (p. 33) 

(ii) That 'Milton writes English like a dead language'; (p.35) 

(iij) That 'Milton's poetry exercised a bad influence upon later 
English poetry' (p. 36) ; 

In his later essays on Milton—in 1947 and 1950—Eliot reformulated 
his views mollifying the dogmatism and the harshness of his initial 
view ; nevertheless, the aspects of a theory of poetry from which the 
earlier views emanated still holds ground and deserves examination, 
in the later essays (especially in the Henriette Hertz Lecture of the British 
Academy, 1947) Eliot follows Johnson in dubbing Milton as a great 
poet; Milton reminds him of Mallarme and Joyce. As a Milton critic, 
Eliot speaks of 'my own interest in the poetry' (Essay I) ; presently, ho 
speaks of 'two attitudes both of which are necessary and right to adopt in 
considering the work of any poet'; ho then elaborates this statement: 
One is when we isolate him, when we try to understand the 
rules of his own game, adopt his own point of view : the other, 
perhaps less usual, is when we measure him by outside 
standards, most pertinently by the standards of language and 
of something called Poetry, in our own language and in the whole 
history of ^European literature. It is from the second point of 
view that we can go so far as to say that, although his work 
realizes superbly one important element in poetry, he may still 
be considered as having done damage to the English language 
from whice it has not wholly recoverd. ^ 

In the second essay, Eliot differentiates between the scholar's role and 
the practitioner's role in the field of literary criticism and claims his own 
role to be the practitioner's. Accepting this differentiation, we should 
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coricentrate only on those implications of Eliot's Milton-criticism that 
overflow on to the nature of poetry in general. Such implications are 
two : that a deficiency of the visual imagination indicates an impoveri¬ 
shed imagination, and that 'Miiton's styie is not a classic style' in that 
it is not the elevation of a common style by the final touch of genius, 
to greatness. It is, from the foundation, and in every particular, a per¬ 
sonal style, not based upon common speech, or common prose, or 
direct communication of meaning.' (Essay II) We have thus, in these 
essays 9f Eliot, a concept of the poetic imagination and a concept of the 
language of poetry. Even though Eliot's assessment of Milton was- 
afterwards modified, the general concepts remain and call for some 
discussion, a discussion that should best be conducted (since the 
original charges were so conducted) with reference to Milton. 


On the matter of Milton's deficient visual imagination, this is what 
Eliot has to say : 

The most important fact about Milton, for my purpose, is his 
blindness. I do not mean that to go blind in middle life is itself 
enough to determine the whole nature of a man's poetry. 
Blindness must be considered in conjunction with Milton's 
personality and character, and the peculiar education that he 
received. It must also be considered in connexion with his 
devotion to, and expertness in, the art of music. Had Milton 
been a man of very keen senses—I mean of a/I the five senses— 
his blindness would not have mattered so much. But for a 
man whose sensuousness, such as it was, had been withered 
early by book-learning, and whose gifts were naturally aural, 
it mattered a great deal. It would seem, indeed, to have 
helped him to concentrate on what he could do best. 

(P. 124) 

Eliot clinches his point of view with a sentence : 'At no period is the 
visual imagination conspicuous in Milton's poetry.' To explain what 
he means by the visual imagination, he quotes from King Duncan’s 
speech in Macbeth running 'This guest of summer,/The temple-haunting 
martlet does approve by his mansionery', and finally Eliot observes that 
such a passage 'conveys the feeling of being in a particular place 
at a particular time/ a feeling which Milton's word-pictures never 
give him. 

Blindness was certainly a signally important event in Milton's life 
yet it is inexplicable why Eliot should attach so much Importance to 
Milton's blindness in the context of the poet's imagery. It was not that 
7 
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Milton was born blind or that he lost his eye-sight very early in life; he 
went blind when he lived in a house in Petty France, Westminster, some 
time in 1651, when he was forty-three. As Edward Phillips says, 'his 
sight, what with his continued study, his being subject to the headache, 
and his perpetual tampering with physic to preserve it, had been deca¬ 
ying for above a dozen years before, and the sight of one [eye] for a 
long time clearly lost.' If Tennyson's short-sight and the Hindi poet 
Surdas's blindness and (according to tradition) Homer's blindness did 
not prevent them from building up visual imagery ; if even a ver'^ minor 
poet, the young Victorian Philip Bourke Marston, who lost his sight at 
the age of three and died at the age of thirty-seven, could write image- 
rich poetry that elicited the admiration of D. G. Rossetti, it is not possible 
to understand why Eliot should consider Milton's going blind in the fifth 
decade of life an obstacle to his creation of v'sual imagery. Yeats was 
tone-deaf, but the sonal value of his imagery is impeccable. Blindness, 
one may be permitted to believe, was at least partly responsible for the 
brooding, introvert character of Milton's later poetry and, as any one who 
has read Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes knows, Milton was 
harrowingly aware of his loss of sight. That Milton was a very learned 
poet is also an indubitable and universally known fact but to say that 
blindness conspired with early book-reading to dry up the saps of 
Milton's poetic sensuousness is a frivolous attempt somehow to justify 
an untenable thesis. Milton's sense-perception (judging by his poetry) 
was preeminently aural and some of his finest imagery is sonal in 
character and effect, Yet that fact need not stand in the way of his 
employment of visual imagery. (In Tagore's poetry, at a rough estimate, 
the ratio between visual imagery and the auditory would be about three 
to one, and yet the loftiest achievement of Tagore's imagination is in 
the auditory imagery.) The preeminence and preponderance of 
auditory imagery in Milton does not prevent him from employing, 
employing with unrivalled mastery, visual imagery. When Eliot says 
that: 'at no period is the visual imagination conspicuous in Milton's 
poetry', one wonders if Eliot had ever noticed the following images, 
out of many : 

'On the Morning of Christ's Nativity': 

And the yellow-skirted fayes. 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their Moon-iov'd maze. 

'On Time' 

the lazy leaden-stepping hours 

( Cf. Leaden-eyed despair: Keats ) 


'L' Allegro' 

And laughter holding both his sides 
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'L' Allegro' 


the cock with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

And to the stack of barn-door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

- (Cf. 

He looketh as it were a grym leoun. 

And on his toos he rometh up and doun— 

Hym deigned nat to sette his foot to grounds. 

( The Nonne Preestes Tale ) 


'll Penseroso' 

Till civil-suited Morn appear 
While rocking winds are piping loud. 
Or ushered with a shower still. 

When the gust hath blown his fill. 
Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 


Comus 


Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cooi, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair; 

'Lycidas' 

Still morn went out with sandals grey. 

These are from the early poetry offering evidences of a highly sensitive 
visual imagination when the poet was in his twenties. A sense of 
colour, hardly less rich than that of the Pre-Raphaelites, is proved by 
certain extracts culled almost at random. 

Arcades 


smooth-enamelled green 

Comus 

dim darkness and this leavy labyrinth 
Paradise Lost 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurled 
The imperial ensign ; which, full advanced. 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed. 

Seraphic arms and trophies ; 

( P. L. i, 535-30-39 ) 

Milton's visual imagination shows itself at its concentrated impeccability 
in epithets, single and compound : 
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Lycidas : Sleek Panope 

beaked promontory 
Comus: dimpled brook 

( The epithet became Hopkins's favourite. ) 

Paradise Lost 

Book iV : damasked with flowers (1.334 ) 

Bopk VIII : powdered with stars ( 1.581 ) 

V : Sky-tinctured grain ( 1. 285 ) 

„ We brush nieliifluous dews and find the ground 
„ Covered with pearly grain ( 429-30 ) 

( N. B, mellifluous In the sense of mellisonant.) 

IV : vegetable gold ( 1. 220 ) 

„ shaggy hill ( 1.224 ) 

„ crisped brooks (1. 237 ) 

„ the flowery lap/Of some irriguous valley (11. 254-55; 
quoted in Shorter O. E. D.) 

„ Nectarine fruits which the compliant bough/yeilded them 
( 332-33) 

VII I aery caravan ( 428 ) 

VIII ; liquid lapse of murmuring ( 263 ) 

It should be borne in mind that quite a few epithets used by Milton were 
so often repeated and misused by Milton-imitators in later times that 
they lost the freshness and evocative power they had when they were 
employed by Milton and, what is sadder still, today's readers may 
approach Milton's employment of these epithets with the benumbed 
sensibility of a later period. If a poet is to be held responsible for the 
critic's distorted sensibility and perspective, no reader of times later than 
the writer's own would ever enjoy the writer; in our times, we have 
seen how numerous verbal patterns of T. S, Eliot's poetry have been 
repeated ad nauseam by the countless admirer-imitators of the poet. 
While Eliot levelled his third charge against Milton ('Milton's poetry 
exercised a bad influence upon later English poetry'), he did not foresee 
the nature of his own influence on his imitators nor perhaps did he 
remember the dehydrating and constrictive influence of Shakespeare on 
nineteenth century attempts at verse drama. In the reading of poetry, 
there are two parties: the poet and the reader. Whether a theme 
or a verbal structure is dead or animated depends not only on 
the writer's creative, talent but on the reader's recreating receptivity 
as well. 

Eliot remarked on what he considered to be Milton's deficiency in the 
visual imagination. The Milton-student remembers in thiff connexion 
some lines from Paradise Lost, VIII: 
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these delicacies 

I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowers. 

Walks, and the melodie of birds : (526-28) 

To moderate Adam's sensuous approach to life, especially his sense- 
based passion for Eve, Raphael says : 

what admirest thou, what transports thee so. 

An outside 7 fair no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 

Not thy subjection : weigh with her thyself; 

Then value : 

••• 

if the sense of touch whereby mankind 
is propagated seem such dear delight 
Beyond all other, think the same voutsaf't 
To Cattei and each Beast; 

in loving thou dost well, in passion not. 

Wherein true Love consists not; love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his seat 
In Reason, and is judicious, is the scale 
By which to heav'niy Love thou maist ascend, 

Not sunk in carnal pleasure, for which cause 
Among the Beasts no Mate for the ewas found. (567-594) 
There is full recognition in this dialogue of the value of mankind's sense- 
perceptions. Adam speaks of taste, sight, smell and although he does 
not mention ti{e sonai sense here, he does so frequently elsewhere in 
the epic. As for tactile perception, Raphael attributes to it the propa¬ 
gation of man. And yet, in spite of this acknowledgment of the funda¬ 
mental significance of the senses, Raphael teaches Adam the distinction 
between carnal and spiritual experiences. Love, says Raphael (which 
means God Almighty whose spokesman Raphael is), is to be refined and 
enlarged by Reason so as to reach the stage of Heavenly Love. It is to 
this goal of a transcendental and supra-sensuous experience that Milton's 
theme has been proceeding, and for Eliot or any other reader to expect 
in this poetry the kind of visual-sonal-tactile imagination that one may 
find in other poets (e. g., Spenser, Keats, the Symbolists) would be a 
sorry misapprehension of the aesthetic-cum-moral objective of Milton's 
poetry, especially in Paradise Lost. 

Nevertheless, there is sufficient evidence in Milton's poetry of his 
aensuous imagination, of the empioyment of the visual-auditory-tactile 
imagination as and when this imagination is called for within the aesthe¬ 
tic-intellectual framework of the poem. An unfailing power of the visual 
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imagination, always under control, endows the more than human figures 
in Paradise Lost with a solidity of contour. About Milton's angels, Stop- 
ford Brooke says that they are the angels of a painter. Indeed the 
angelic host in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, Michael, Raphael, 
Uriel and Abdiel in particular, possess the firmness of physical persona¬ 
lity of such sculptured figures as the bust of Julius Caesar (48 B. €.), the 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius (161-180 A. D.) and the Head of 
the Emperor Caracaila (3rd c. A. D.) and such figures of a later century 
as Donatello’s David (c. 1430) and Andrea del Verocchio's Colleoni 
(1496) or the pictorial colourfulness and muscularity of the figures in 
Nicolas Poussin's early work, The Rape of the Sabine Women (before 
1637). In an essay included in the Seventeenth Century Studies Pre¬ 
sented To Sir Herbert Grierson, Professor Mario Praz comments on the 
similar artistic developments of Milton and Nicolas Poussin. Even as 
Milton moves from a delight in concrete, sensuously experienced objects 
to a concentrated joy in virtue in the abstract, Poussin leaves the luscious 
beauty of his early pictures to the severe piety of his later works. 
[As an Indian student of English poetry, I cannot help drawing a parallel 
with Rabindranath Tagore's emergence from the ornamental imagery of 
his earlier poetry to the bare and severe imagery of the later: I have 
discussed this matter in my Bengali work Sahitya Lok, The World of 
Letters, 31-32,87-99.] The Milton-student must not overlook the fact 
that the whole course of the poet's life and art moves towards a gra¬ 
dually intenser absorption in the pure flame of piety. This explains the 
pruning in his later poetry of all embroidery. The imagination unaffected 
by blindness at forty-three, has not ceased to be pictorial; only the pic¬ 
tures have now acquired a severe simplicity and bleakness of character. 

Of elaborate pictures in Milton, there are numerous instances. Who 
can fail to be impressed by the Leviathan-like, horizontal stretch of the 
Arch-Fiend on the burning lake (Bk. I) and the comparable picture in 
P. Z.. VII ? : 

there Leviathan 

Hugest of living Creatures, on the Deep 

Stretcht like a Promontorie sleeps or swimmes, 

And seems a moving Land, and at his Gilles 

Draws in, and at his Trunck spouts out a Sea. (412-16) 

Or, one remembers, the profound description of Hell in Bk. II, comparable 
to the descriptions of Hell In the Aeneid and the inferno—-HeW, the 'dis¬ 
mal world' through which flow the rivers Styx, Acheron, Cocytus and 
Phlegeton, while, far off from these, 'a slow and silent stream, / Lethe the 
River of Oblivion roules / Her watrie Labyrinth, whereof who drinks,/ 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, / Forgets both joy end 
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grief, pleasure and pain; Hell, the region where harpy-footed Furies led 
by Medusa of Gorgonian terror guard the Ford ; the region full of 'rocks, 
caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades of death.' One cannot but 
remember the description in the same book of the incestuous horrors of 
Sin, Satan's daughter, a description that beats the record of the bizarre 
fancy of the allegorical poets of the fifteenth century and even of Spen¬ 
ser. Then we have the unforgettable pictures in the same book of Chaos 
into whoso 'wild abyss the wary Fiend / Stood on the brink of Hell and 
looked a while'. One remembers the motion picture of Eve's appearance 
before Satan in Book IX : 

Eve separate he spies. 

Veil'd in a Cloud of Fragrance,* where she stood. 

Half spi'd, so thick the Roses bushing round 
About her glowd, oft stooping to support 
Each flour of slender stalk, whose head though gay 
Carnation, Purple Azure, or spect with Gold, 

Hung drooping unsustained, them she upstaies 
Gently with Mirtle band, mindless the while, 

Herself, though fairest unsupported Flour ( 424-32 ) 
And the epic ends with the matchless picture of Adam and Eve trudging 
towards the Earth : 

They hand in hand with wandring steps and slow. 

Through Eden took their solitarie way. 

Every unmotivated reader of poetry finds these word-pictutes very great. 
They are characterised by what Courthope calls Milton's 'dim intima¬ 
tions' and Saintsbury describes as 'Miltonic vagueness'. Perhaps 
following them, Eliot maintains that Milton's pictures do not 'convey 
the feeling of being in a particular time and place'. This lack of parti¬ 
cularity Eliot insensitively regards as evidence of the poet's deficient 
visual imagination. Now, if particularty be the sole criterion of the 
visual imagination, many of Milton's pictures will admittedly not pass 
the standard. And not Milton's alone. The descriptive passages of 
many other poets too will have to join the company of the plucked—the 
poets of the Divina Commedia and the Faust, lesser but eminent poets 
as Blake (The Marriage of Heaven arid Hell), Shelley ( Prometheus 
Unbound), Hardy ( The Dynasts), Auden (The Ascent of F 6) and 
Kalidasa {Kumara Sambhava). The vagueness of Milton's picture of 
Heaven, Hell and Eden is of the essence of imaginative idealisation and 
to speak of 'particularity' in this context is as absurd as to attribute to 
these regions longitude-and-latitude specifications. The ideality of 
space and time in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained is absolutely 
demanded by the exigencies of the plot of the epic. Milton's is a cosmic 
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drama far far transcending the geography and history of this earth ; any 
particularity attached to this drama must needs be related to an earthly 
counterpart and would thus inevitably produce conceptually as well as 
aesthetically an incongruous effect. The 'vagueness' of Milton's cosmic 
pictures, far from proving or even suggesting any deficient and stujtified 
imagination, proves, on the contrary, the matchless dynamics and versa¬ 
tility of Milton's Imagination which dares travel across astronomic 
distances and dimensions carrying the reader's mind behind its imperious 
trail, it is a 'vagueness' that enables the reader imaginatively to experi¬ 
ence a universe that is beyond the perception of man's sense-organs. 
Milton's creative imagination is superior to some carping criticism 
levelled against him. 


ill 

Eliot's second charge against Milton goes thus : 

His language is, if one may use the term without disparagement, 
artificial and conventional. Milton writes English like a dead 
language. The criticism has been made with regard to his involved 
. syntax. But a tortuous style, when its peculiarity is aimed at 
precision ( as with Henry James ), is not necessarily a dead one ; 
only when the complication is dictated by a demand of verbal 
music, instead of by any demand of sense. [ Here Eliot quotes 
Satan's address In Book II beginning 'Thrones, Dominations, 
Princedoms, Virtues, Powers' ] ...The dark angel hero is not 
thinking or conversing, but making a speech carefully pre¬ 
pared for him ; and the arrangement is for the sake of musical 
value, not for the significance...The result with Milton is, in one 
sense of the word, rhetoric. That term is not intended to be 
derogatory. This kind of rhetoric is not necessarily bad in itself, 
though likely to be bad in Its influence ; and It may be consi¬ 
dered bad in relation to the historical life of a language as a 
whole. I have said elsewhere that the living English which was 
Shakespeare's became split up into two components one of 
which was exploited by Milton and the other by Dryden. Of the 
two...Dryden's development was the healthier, because it was 
Dryden who preserved ..the tradition of conversational language 
in poetry. 

The central objection of Eliot is to rhetoric. Milton he says,employ8 
rhetoric for the sake of musical value, not for significance. This is 
an assertion that is based on the stupefying presumption '^hat music 
can be (or perhaps is) based on meaninglessness. In spite of T. S. 
Eliot, there is no music that is meaningless just as there is no poetry' 
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no sculpture, no painting, no work of art (no matter what the medium 
of the art is) that is meaningless It is possible to have a conglomeration 
of sounds that convey no meaning, a jumble of colours that convey no 
meaning, brick and stone and mortars that convey no meaning, physical 
movements that convey no meaning, but when the sounds and colours 
and stones and movements become music and poetry, painting end 
sculpture and dance, when they become works of art, they must needs 
be meaningful; the art is in the marriage of medium and meaning. 
An extreme example of poetry that is a melodious flow of words gyrating 
round virtually the same logical content can be found in Swinburne; 
but even there the aesthetic validity of the verbal whirlpool lies rather 
in the evocation of a mood —the evocation being the meanirrg—than in 
semantic exactitude of a direct statement. But such is not the aesthetic 
objective of Milton with whom poetry means a perfect consonance of 
meaning and melody. Consider the opening paragraph of Paradise Lost : 
Of Mans First Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree... 

... my adventurous Song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th' Aonian Mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or Rhime. (11. 1-16 ) 
The paragraph is certainly involved, structurally tortuous. The involution 
\s required (what Milton might have thought to be) the unparaleiled 
solemnity and supra-human nobility of the theme of his epic, a solemnity 
and nobility that must be musically integrated into the traditional invo¬ 
cation. But is the logical content, the meaning of the substance, sacri¬ 
ficed or subordinated to the sound 7 We have 26 pentameter lines in the 
Invocation and 2 sentences, the first closing at line 16. There are two 
principal clauses in the first sentence and the address of the imperative 
first clause comes as late as in the sixth line ('Sing, Heavenly Muse'), 
the multiple objective clauses having gone before. The inversions 
straightaway postulate the theme and its tributary consequences and the 
reader is taken through every one of these clauses to a series of fresh 
happenings : Man's first disobedience ; Man's fall; the introduction of 
death into the world ; the loss of Eden ; the eventual rise of the Saviour. 
The theme having been stated, the poet now invokes the Heavenly Muse. 
Who is this Heavenly Muse ? Milton is writing.an epic but he Is a Puritan 
writing an epic in a manner that must not deviate from Puritanic beliefs 
and sensibilities ;*the Power that he invokes is the divine Power authen¬ 
ticated by the Bible. It is the Heavenly Muse who on the secret top of 
Horeb or of Sinai inspired Moses to teach the Israelites how the heevens 
8 
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and earth had risen out of Chaos. Or perhaps the Heavenly Muse pre¬ 
fers to reside on Sion's hill by Siloa's brook which flows fast by Solo¬ 
mon's Temple (called the Oracle in I Kings vi, 19-20). Writing his 
ambitious poem in the form of the classical epic, Milton at this point 
suggests a parallel between Siloa's brook and the spring close by Zeus's 
altar on Mount Helicon, the favourite haunt of the Hellenic Muses. 
Having thus suggested his affiliation with the ancient epic, Milton at once 
proceeds to suggest further that his is a loftier subject than the subjects of 
the ancient epic, deriving its inspiration from the H jly Spirit rather than 
from the pagan Muses. And so he states his aim as a flight above the 
Aonian Mount in its pursuit of 'Things unattempted yet in Prose or 
Rhime*. From line 17 to the end of the Invocation, line 26, we have the 
purest prayer for Divine inspiration that we have in the English language. 

There is nothing here that is not stringently required by the logical 
marshalling of the poet's ideas. Music and meaning have merged into 
a seamless unity. The Inverted syntax at the beginning—putting the 
genitive object at the beginning and delaying the predicate—produces 
the effect of an imaginative suspense ; the reader expectantly waits for 
the predicate and when he finds it, realises its importance in the 
grammatical structure and logical course. Milton's stylistic variations— 
inversion, omission of subordinate parts of speech, apposition, occasional 
injections of Latin syntax and vocabulary ( a common feature of seven¬ 
teenth century literary style represented at its best in Bacon and Browne, 
Donne of The Progress of the Soul and George Herbert)—are ail radiant 
indexes to the subtle variations of the poetic mood. The sonority of 
Milton's blank verse is not simply a matter of assonance or juxtaposition 
of dignified vowels ( cf. 'what in me is dark/illumine, what is low raise 
and support'); nor is it mainly a product of a shifting of the caesura 
or of unorthodox substitutions of the iambic foot by the trochee, 
spondee or the pyrrhic. The sonority is deeply embedded in the rhetoric, 
and the rhetoric is no mere composition-to-rule superimposition on the 
logical or the tonal content. Rhetoric logic, groundtone, word-pictures, 
all fuse into a magnificent harmony In Milton's poetry. The involution 
of Milton's sentences is the product of the combined forces of 
melodic necessity and intellectual exactitude. Eliot prefers an involved 
passage of Henry James to one of Milton's on the ground that the 
former strains after precision [italics mine] while the latter depends 
mainly on sound-effect. Never was a left-handed compliment more 
slyly given. To say that one's straining after precision leads to an 
involvedness of syntax is tantamount to saying that one dennot say 
clearly what one wants to say. Milton's artistic and intellective 
abilities elevated him above any supposed virtue of 'straining after 
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precision' since precision was the normal cast of his thinking and 
expression. 

Milton's syntactical involutions, it should be appreciated, arise from 
an organisational necessity. A considerable part of Paradise Lost 
consists of speeches which are orations, e.g., the orations of Satan, 
Beelzebub, Moloch Belial and Mammon before the council of the fallen 
angels in Books 1. II, and VI; the dialectical expositions of God in the 
council of Heaven in Books ill and IX ; the lengthy speeches of Adam 
and Eve (not oratorical but lyrical in character) In Books IV, V, IX and X ; 
the narrative speeches of Raphael In Book VI. Oration is a highly 
rhetorical and elevated form of utterance that has flourished in certain 
societies—In Athens and Rome, In the Long Parliament, in France before 
and during the French Revolution, in the England of Burke and 
Sheridan, in Hitler's Germany, in the India of Gandhi's times. Rhetoric 
grew into an organised grammar of speech in the hands of Aristotle, and 
became a very important academic discipline in the Western world, 
pervading the Christian Church (e g., St. Philip Neri's oratorio). Milton's 
Areopagitica is an undelivered oration and Milton belonged to the 
seventeenth century, j lofty period of oration in England, especially 
pulpit oration, the period of Donne and Tillotson, of Pym and Jeremy 
Taylor, In the context of the age. In the context of the 'plot' of the 
poem that required far more discussions than action, the reader has to 
expect a frequent occurrence of speeches in the poem and, because of 
speeches, rhetorical devices. To denigrate Milton's epics, then, on the 
ground of their employment of rhetorical devices is to betray one's 
insensitiveness to their artistic objective and method. Syntactical 
involution is embedded in and integral to the pattern of these epics. 

And not orations alone. The involution of syntax marks most other 
prose works of the age. Consider the meandering, periodic sentences 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, Bacon's Advancement of Learning (and the 
speeches In New Atlantis), Sir William Temple's writings; consider 
the 'marmoreal' rhythm of the fifth chapter of Browne's Urn Burial. 
And this prose is qualitatively not different from the verse of its own age 
or from the prose and verse of the preceding generation. When 
Mr Eliot says that 'the living English which was Shakespeare's became 
split up into two components one of which was exploited by Milton 
and the other by Oryden', he indulges in a speculatory bifurcation that 
is neither historical nor natural. Linguistically, Elizabethan English was 
not a diarchy; it was as monarchical as the political authority 
of the country at the time was. What Mr Eliot calls two com¬ 
ponents was rather a unity of many trends, as many as you 
can have in any aspect of a seething, surging, fast-moving 
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national culture. Shakespeare does not have two styles but 
twenty if you please, or more, the unifying stamps of the age and 
of the creative energy of the author being behind all of these styles In a 
manner that makes all of them Elizabethan English. Bully Bottom's 
English and the English of King Henry iV, the English of Launcelot 
Gobbo and that of Prince Hamlet, the English of Prospero and thdt of 
Caliban share the same generic characteristics. And linguistically, 
English did not split up into two or more styles after Shakespeare altho¬ 
ugh certainly it acquired new nuances and features and lost or found 
weakened some earlier features. For English writers between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Restoration, there was no pronounced dissociation 
between the naturalistic style and the elevated. Donne, for instance, 
is equally at home in the naturalistic style (e.g.. The Canonization or 
prose writings, 'The Character of a Scot at the First Sight' and ‘The 
True Character of a Dunce') and the elevated style (e. g., The Progress 
of the Sou/ or prose writings, Sermons LXVI and LXXX). By tempera¬ 
ment no less than by his classical training, was Milton incapable of the 
levity of a Rochester or a Suckling and, of course, there is no room for 
this levity within the plot of Paradise Lost. One is reminded in this 
connexion of Matthew Arnold's observations: 

The present age makes great claims upon us : we owe it service, 
it will not be satisfied without our admiration. I know not how 
it is, but their commerce with the ancients appears to me to 
produce, in those who constantly practise it, a steadying and 
composing effect upon their judgment, not of literary works 
only, but of men and events in general. They are like persons 
who have had a very weighty and impressive experience : they 
are more truly than others under the empire of facts, and more 
independent of the language current among those they live. 

(Italics mine ; Preface to Poems, 1853 edn.) His lack conversational 
limpidity may be one of Milton's limitations as his lack of humour 
certainly is, but also certainly, these limitations do not invalidate his 
characteristic style. Mr Eliot finds it artificial. You can call it artifi¬ 
cial only in the sense that W. B. Yeats describes the Byzantine mosaic 
and his own poetry as 'the artifice of eternity'. There Is no poetry 
without rhetoric of some kind at some leveU Purely linguistically, 
there is no difference between the lines of Johnson and the other lines 
quoted below ; 

If the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when hia father dies, 

'Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father; 
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( Donne : The Legacy ) 

When I died last, and Dear, I die 
As often as from thee I go, 

Though it be but an hour ago. 

And lover's hours be but full of eternity, 

I can remember yet, that I 

^ Something did say, and something did bestow. 

( Pope : Epistle to Arbuthnot) 

Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigu'd, I said. 

Tie up the knocker, say I'm sick. I'm dead. 

The Dog-Star rages I nay 'tis past a doubt. 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

( Masefield : The Widow in the Bye Street) 

Mostly she made her bread by hemming shrouds 
For one rich undertaker in the High Street, 

Who used to pray that folks might die In crowds 
And that their friends might pay to let them lie sweet; 
And when one died the widow in the Bye Street 
Stitched night and day to give the worm his dole. 

The dead were better dressed than that poor soul. 

( Eliot: Rhapsody on a Windy Night) 

Half-past one. 

The street-lamp sputtered, 

The street-lamp muttered. 

The street-lamp said 'Regard that woman 
Who hesitates toward you in the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a grin'. 

You see the border of her dress 
Is torn and stained with sand, 

And you see the corner of her eye 
Twists like a crooked pin. 

All these lines, Johnson's included, belong to the same tribe, lexically 
and structurally, and yet while the other extracts are poetry, Johnson's 
lines are not. All the extracts come under the family of langue (to 
adopt the tripartite classification of Ferdinand Saussure ); within that 
family, each passage (Johnson's included, inasmuch as it shows a 
characteristic knack of sarcasm ) testifies to parla ; and once we are 
beyond that border-line, ail the extracts, except the Johnson-passage, 
reveal what Saussure has called idiolect. In these passages, the Indivi¬ 
dual writer's capacity for going beyond the generic and social features 
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of language comes out in his aptitude for impressing a quality on the 
ianguage, a quality that is bassed on rhetoric. When Donne says 'I die as 
often as from thee I go'; when Pope writes 'Fire in each eye...they rave, 
recite'; when Masefield says that the widow in the Bye Street stitched 
night and day to give the worm his dole; when Eliot brings before 
us the woman the corner of whose eye twists like a crooked pin, we 
have rhetoric and poetry, we have language elevated from the common¬ 
placeness of its social-dialectal use to the radiance of a unique use. 
'Great literature', says Ezra Pound in How to Read, 'is simply language 
charged with meaning to the utmost possible degree'. The meaning, 
I submit, is not confined to its intellective circle ; the meanning radiates 
in multiple directions nf intellect, emotion, imagination and so on. 
Walter de la Mare too, in Poetry in Prose, speaks of 'the complex, 
though not the complicated, nature of poetry'; this complexity consists 
in a unique interplay between thought and expression so that the 
author's meaning as expressed m the poem is an apotheosis of the bare 
meaning when that meaning is extracted and dissociated from the poetic 
from. 'Words alone are certain good', says Yeats. Rhetoric is the 
device whereby words, benumbed by their humdrum common use, are 
galvanised into infinite suggestiveness and individuality so as to attain 
their certain goodness. The Sanskrit rhetorician Kuntaka maintains that 
poetic speech is an extraordinary deviation from the mode of common 
speech. Mr Eliot's disapproval of Milton s rhetorical style is thus invalid 
as a specific criticism of Milton's poetical language, is, further invalid 
as a general theory of the language of poetry, and is finally denied by his 
own use of language. 



HERRICK’S LYRICAL POETRY 


KALYAN K. CHATTERJEE 
I 

Living the life of a recluse, first as an elderly undergraduate at Cambridge 
and then for the rest of his life as Vicar of Dean Prior, Devonshire, 
Herrick sought compensation in poetry and played in it the games that 
he probably did not in real life. His classical education and taste, which 
in those days was apt to give suckle to an exaggerated pagan creed and 
led inevitably to a love of women, wine, and bawdy language, polished 
him out of the society of his homely parishioners. His reaction to his 
Devonshire posting is well-known, (but the forced withdrawal from the 
society of the city wits gave him the opportunity to remain occupied 
with his pen) : 

More discontenis I never had 

Since I was born, then here 
Where I have been, and still am sad, 

|n this dull Devonshire : 

Yet justly too I must confesse : 

I ne'er invented such 
Ennobled numbers for the Presse 

Then where I loath'd so much. 

Confronted with very little but his own creativity, he discovered that the 
realistic situations of life, personal feelings, moods, fleeting thoughts and 
fancies of daily life, and private and social occasions were all good enough 
for lyric poetry, which could thus be brought to the daily levels of life. 
In making this discovery he was certainly influenced by the favourite 
classics of the school of Ben, namely, Horace, Catullus, Martial, and 
Anacreon, all of whom showed that the lyric impulse could be husban¬ 
ded and domesticated. He was too committed a classicist to dispense 
with imitations and echoes, and too submissive in opinion and contro¬ 
versy to explore a North-West passage of his own. He was a tradition¬ 
alist and clung to the tradition of lyric, as he understood it, with a zest 
peculiarly early seventeenth-century. 

What would have been his life and poetry if he could have a career 
In London and gained the attention of the courtly circle 7 Would he have 
been a prototype of the throng of the pleasure-loving and debauching 
poets of Charles ll's court though he was infinitely more gifted than any 
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of these ? It is probably idle to speculate on such questions. Only during 
the transitional years of the. Restoration could a king debauch around 
with his band of wild courtiers with impunity. Though Herrick lived the 
last fourteen years of his life under the restored monarchy and won back 
his vicarage as a reward for his having been a Royalist, neither bis name 
nor his verses were heard at the Court. In fact his age completely over¬ 
looked him. One reason may be the fact that the Hesperides and His 
Noble Numbers were published (1648) at the height of the Puritan Revo¬ 
lution, and afterwards, the Frenchified court of Charles II changed literary 
tastes too radically. One of the literary conventions neglected was the 
lyric itself, in which the Renaissance expressed so much of its fine 
rapture. There was a definite swing towards narrative poetry with an 
intellectuaiised content 

Herrick himself had begun to live in a world of imagination and make- 
believe. As the scion of a wealthy goldsmith family in London he felt 
caught up in the conflicting vortex of class politics, but solved the 
problem by being loyal to the king and by retiring from London society. 
Ho hated action and the contemporary life. Entering Cambridge too 
late, he stayed there for twelve years, slowly absorbing the new humanist 
atmosphere of that campus. Poetry to him was to be a certain good, 
and it gave him a world to live in. it is to be suspected that the world 
he lived in was peopled with shadowy beings proceeding from the 
teeming ideas of his brain rather than from reality. The Julias, Antheas, 
Saphos, and Electras were part of a mystifying game, though one can 
never be sure if these, or at least, some of these, did not represent real 
women. But the names all came from classical poetry, and even if some 
of these women were real people to whom the poet made real love, they 
were viewed in the images of their counterparts in that poetry. But the 
fact that Herrick could compose an epitaph on Prudence Baldwin, his 
maid servant, some years before that lady actually died, goes to prove 
that he could imagine non-existent situations. He wrote of himself: 
'Jocond his Muse was, but his Life was chast.' So much for the question 
of fiction and fact in his poetry. 


Professor L C. Knights's remark that Carew represented 'culture 
self-conscious and on the defensive' is also particularly true of Herrick. 
Knights quotes the following from one of Carew's lyrics in support of 
his argument: 

But let us, that in myrtle bowers sit 
Under secure shades, use the benefit 
Of peace and plenty, which the biesssd hand 
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Of our good king gives this obdurate land ; 

Let us of revels sing. 

(Scrutiny, W\\, 50-51) 

Besides the historical fact that the Renaissance lyric came to its mellow 
fruitfulness in Caroline poetry, the point to note is that this poetry 
marked the self-awareness of the age. From Spenser onwards the 
ruling sovereign became a part of the poetic world. It was however 
not so much royalism for its own sake as the belief that the humanist 
culture thriving in the matrix of the Tudor and Stuart monarchies was 
becoming a passing phase that led the Caroline lyrists to take a defensive 
position. The songs and revels, the cakes and ale were being threatened 
by an opposing social order bringing melancholy and a stern virtue 
in its train. Lyrical poetry embodied too vital a part of Renaissance 
humanism and the courtier cult not to feel threatened at the prospect of 
the middle class Roundheads coming at the helm. While poets like 
Donne and Fulke Greville worried about the new philosophy calling 
everything in doubt, Herrick secluded himself to his dream of gathering 
rosebuds while he could. As the school of Ben struck its roots deeper 
into Augustan Rome, Herrick scattered his pagan sentiments to him as 
long as the livelong day would last. These echantments were as fresh 
as the dewdrops on the brink of the breaking of the day. Another 
bemused poet trying to describe the spirit of the times had written : 

When Spenser was buried in Westminster Abbey many poets 
read verses in his praise, and then threw their verses and the 
pens that had written them into his tomb. Like him, they belon¬ 
ged, for all the moral zeal that was gathering like a London fog, 
to that indolent, demonstrative Merry England that was about to 
pass away. Men still wept when they were moved, still dressed 
themselves in joyous colours, and spoke with many gestures. 
Thoughts and qualities sometimes come to their perfect expres¬ 
sion when they are about to pass away, and Merry England was 
dying in plays, and in poems, and in strange adventurous men. 

(Yeats, Selected Criticism, ed. A. N. Jeffares, London, 1964, p. 106) 
Herrick spent a lifetime in carousing to the light love of the courtly tra¬ 
dition, because he knew it was coming to an end. 

Leavis, much concerned with the question of poetic idiom, suggested 
a line of approach for the Caroline poets side by side with the Metaphy¬ 
sicals : 1n considering the idiomatic quality of the Caroline lyric, its close 
relation to the spoken language, we do not find it easy to separate 
Donne's influence from Jonson's. And in considering Jonson's clas¬ 
sicism, we cannot easily separate it from his idiomatic quality.' {Scrutiny, 
IV, 242). As regards continuing the tradition of Ben and finding for 
9 
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himself a distinguished place in that tradition, Herrick's achievement 
was indeed very great. But under the influence of Eliot all praise for 
Marvell ('tough reasonableness beneath the slighi lyric grace/ and all) 
and of the poetry of intellectualised content, Leavis found Herrick 'trivial' 
and 'overrated.' (ib. 254). 

'Trivial' Herrick was, and we should add naughty, crude, and risque, 
but how can that be a final judgment on a poet's excellence ? Since it 
was Herrick's aim to bring poetry to bear on daily life, even its 
inconsequentiae and not the opposite, the charge of triviality, is an 
irrelevant argument in considering his excellence in the poetic idiom of 
the seventeenth century. Actually, Herrick provides the necessary 
relief to the general propensity of the English lyric to be high^stung 
and serious. He showed how one could keep a diary in lyric and write a 
biography in rhythm. But even more important a point than that, 
he domesticated a poetic mode as completely as Eliot himself had 
wanted to do with regard to the blank verse of his poetic drama. 

Herrick was slangy, perverse, and sometimes scatological in his 
language, but never pretentious. His diction is not cut from the heavy 
brocade of the Elizabethan poetic rhetoric, but indisputably shows the 
maturation of the classically allusive, the pastoral, and ths festive, which 
are the distinctive characteristics of Renaissance poetry in general. He 
had, of course, the advantage of learning from Ben Jonson, whose 
lyrical wand melted away much of the verbal tumour affecting 
Elizabethan poetry Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakespeare withstood the 
tide of classical rhetoric and imitation and their greatly creative genius 
imposed on them the order of their own minds. But Jonson beat out a 
lyrical line, true to the kindred points of classical humanism and home, 
giving glorious sustenance to a whole generation of university educated 
poets, in fact the avid study and imitation of the Greek and Latin 
poets in the Renaissance schools bore their maturest fruits in the 
Caroline lyric. Jonson's lapidary art was an ideal to cherish. He must 
have exhorted his 'sons' on the same virtues of imitation, exercise, and 
finish that he vindicated in his critical writings. He gave an interpretation 
of 'imitation' that was congenial to an era of humanist poetics : 'To 
be able to convert the substance or riches of another poet to his own 
use. To make choice of one excellent man above the rest and so to 
follow him till he grow very he, or so like him as the copy may be 
mistaken for the principal' (Discoveries). Jonson also said that 'the 
poet is the nearest borderer upon the orator, and expresseth all his 
virtues, though he be tied to numbers' (Discoveries). V(et he, more 
than any other contemporary figure, was responsible for the final 
separation between 'eloquentia' and poetic idiom in the seventeenth 
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centur/ English lyric. He upheld the Latin Augustan poets as models of 
imitation and fought against the rhetorcal lyric of the Elizabethan era. 
In is recorded his concern for a simpler and purer language for 

poetry : 'Pure and neat languge I love, yet plain and customary.' The 
chief virtue of style is perspicuity.' One of his lyrics, which was in fact 
a translation from the Latin of Bonnefonius (Jean Bonnefons), has this 
artistic ideal to preach : 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace : 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art: 

They strike mine eyes, but not mine heart. 

From such ideals of the poetic sprezzatura flowed the easy grace and 
spontaneity of the Caroline lyrists. In the matter of naturalness and 
in the liquid spontaneity of poetic speech Herrick even surpassed his 
master. The seasoned mellowness of lyrical utterance seemed to have 
come to him by one bound, and once he found it he stuck with it, 
varying it now and then, but always musical with light touches. He also 
knew how to cast his classical lore lightly around, or even to conceal 
it behind the limpid flow of a lyric colloquy. It must be conceded 
however that Herrick's reading of the classics was rather specialised. 
Spenser solemnised his paganism by Platonism. But Herrick was 
deliberately unsolemn. Nor did he want to be intense, as he himself 
warned : 

In sober mornings, doe not thou reherse 
The holy incantation of a verse. 

But when that men have both well drunke and fed 
Let my Enchantments then be sung, or read. 

('When he would have his verses read,') 

In lyric poetry Herrick's peculiar artistic aim was to replace the incanta- 
tory and the momentous with the momentary and festive. He would 
not invoke the imagination but evoke moods. A slight touch of intoxica¬ 
tion, an often loose tongue, albeit kept within the bounds of Cavalier 
badinage gave to his poetry that touch of moody indulgence and flighty 
wit that are the hallmark of the Caroline attitude to life, it was not 
merely a poetry to keep a drunken chivalry awake; its aesthetic appeal 
roves back like a rose over the waves of time. 

Herrick wrote within a tradition that was essentially imitative with 
standards of excellence observed to a refinement. This tradition allowed 
exquisiteness but withheld poetic greatness, it was responsible for 
his perfect lyrical line and not infrequently a charming ingenuity of 
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phrase ('liquefaction of her clothes', 'the tempestuous petticoat', 'fresh- 
quilted colours,' 'circummortal purity, [said of Julia's breasts], 'pure 
seed-pearl of Infant dew,' etc). His lyrical powers, doubtlessly supreme 
among his contemporaries (unlike Leavis, Edmund Gosse put him above 
Carew, and Gosse is right), brought him back to popularity with the 
Romantic poets, and Swinburne, characteristically ignoring his bawdy 
language and sensuality, showered superlatives on him and 
praised him as the greatest song-writer of England as surely as 
Shakespeare is the greatest dramatist' (Studies in Prose and Poetry. 
1895, p. 45). But even without Romantic exaggerations (actually 
Swinburne may not be exaggerating at all), Herrick has an irresistible 
passage to our hearts. The qualities of his poetry have a peculiar 
appeal for our time noted for its sang-froid, irony, wit, and a subdued 
emotion shirking tension and elaborate structure in expression. 

Yet Herrick's poetry has also the charm of a deeply felt but bygone 
era ; it is the poetry of twilight, shining through the mist of a greatly 
creative period coming to a close. Stylistically as well as thematically, 
Caroline poetry was an artful lament over the bygone and the trartsient, 
the drooping and the dying. The Cavalier poets' very attitude to life, 
that is, making poetry a surrogate for experience and enjoyment, was a 
defeatist attitude. 'What distinguishes the Cavalier usage,' says Eari 
Miner, 'from that of other styles is the concern over the good life, both 
its acquisition and its loss. To the extent that Time pitted himself 
against the happy life, one might take such measures as seizing the day, 
making much of time, enjoying freely. And yet, especially in the love 
poems urging such courses, the valiant effort to enjoy seems doomed' 
(The Cavalier Mode from Jonson to Cotton,, p. 105). Herrick 
himself never wrote anything to suggest that he believed in anything 
except a lively attitude to enjoy. His poems often contradict each other 
and on love itself, the most recurrent subject of his poetry, his speech 
varies from carpe diem, io cyncism to utter disbelief. 

Ill 

Herrick's and his fellow Cavalier poets' lack of commitment to moral 
and philosophical issues and their hedonism have been the most patent 
cause of stricture from Milton onwards (PL. Bk. IX). A comparison of 
Herrick's with Milton's lyric art may be worth our while. Milton's 
shorter lyrics are inspired by the same literary culture as Herrick’s poetry, 
but the difference between the two points to two of the main directions 
that the seventeeenth century lyric took, one simple, fluid,<«nd colloquial, 
the other complex and orchestral. The Milton of 'L' Allegro' and 
'Il'Penseroso' was capable of pouring his soul into lyrical evocation of 
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moods, yet those two happy raptures of the epic poet with all their 
rich allusive texture and deep pattern of the line can serve as a measure 
of difference between the two schools of lyrical poetry. The difference 
between Milton's lyrics and epic poetry is that between the sonata and 
symphony of the same composer. But Herrick throws orchestration 
to the winds and plucks his lyrical line on a string delicate and yet 
sinewy. This delicate music clusters around familiar images of flowers, 
colours, and jewels; rosebuds, daffodils, primroses laced by morning 
dew, and other flowers and petals of spring ; lips red as cherries and 
teeth white as pearls. These common images, evoked by a simple yet 
lively nature hedonism, swirl thorugh the brief lyrics of the Hesper/des 
and open a wispy window to a time long gone by and yet retaining a 
hold on the memory. Over the glimpse of flowers and flesh and the 
lingering blush of his idealised mistresses there rains a misty yearning 
that to many human beings is the chief attraction of an old song or the 
cherished dream of a departing age. 

There is indeed a great deal of the yearning, the lingering, and the 
departing in Herrick's poetry. It seems to be forever trying to catch 
the emotion of the fading and the falling, the dying and shortlived. 
The emotion aroused however is not morbid : frequently allusive to 
the evanescence of beauty and loveliness, it aims at developing a cool, 
but nevertheless ironic rationale for a poetic Epicureanism. Personally 
he was acutely aware of time fleeting away quickly and the moment of 
enjoyment changing too soon. That is why in The Argument of his 
Book* he said : 'I sing of Times trans*shifting.‘ 

Appropriately enough, Herrick's poetry is often trying to catch 
reflections and essences. The Julia poems are the most characteristic 
of this style. The exquisite little lyric on the liquefaction of Julia's 
clothes is too famous to quote, but it is worth pointing out here that 
the Julia poems, larger in number than those to other women, have a 
characteristic of their own. In these the poet expresses his attachment 
for her not so much by a lyrical inventory of anatomical details, as he is 
won't to do with regard to the others, as by some transcendent touch 
to his worship for her physical beauty. Julia must be loved for her 
exhalations and essences, for example, her breath 'circumfused' with 
the spices of the world, her silvery voice melting melodious words to 
lutes of amber; on her cheek claret and cream commingle, and her 
lips are rays of coral. She is loved by her tokens and signets, her 
clothes and ornaments. Once or twice only he takes more liberty with 
Julia as in'Julia’s Fall,' where his Cavalier wit slyly drops the hint that 
'the wanton Ambler chanc'd to see/Part of her leggs sinceritie.' (Herrick 
was an unabshed voyeur). When he actually becomes anatomical in 
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respect of Julia, he manages to express his wonder and ecstasy by some 
spiritualising attributes. That little jewel like poem, 'Upon Julia's 
Breasts' crystallises around 'that circummortal purity.' Julia's kiss 
transfused into his lips, would be treasured as an embalming relic. When 
Julia unlaces, it is not so much the sight that he comments o(\ but 
the scent that 'fills both Heaven and Earth with it.' Whoever this Julia 
was, she gave rise to some of the most memorable dreams of beauty. 
Here is one ripple of this dream : 

Dew sate on Julia's haire. 

And spangled too. 

Like leaves that laden are 
With trembling Dew 
Or glitter'd to my sight. 

As when the Beames 
Have their reflected light 

Daunc'd by the Streames. 

('Upon Jalia's haire fill'd with Dew') 


Here is another: 

THE TRANSFIGURATION 


Immortal clothing I put on. 
So soone as Julia I am gon 
To mine eternali Mansion. 


Thou, thou art here, to humane sight 
Cloth'd all with incorrupted light 
But yet how admiredly bright. 

Wilt thou appear, when thou art set 
In thy refulgent Thronelet,. 

That shin'st thus in thy counterfeit ? 

There is no doubt that there are to be found in his works dozens of 
trivial poems, and some quite scabrous, but it is possible to find many 
gems, and some very great ones, like 'Gather ye Rosebuds While ye 
May,' 'Corinna's Going a-Maying,' 'To Daffodills,' 'The Mad Maid's 
Song'and at least half a dozen others. To 'Delight in Disorder,' 'The 
Rock of Rubies,' 'Upon Julia's Clothes,' 'Upon Prew His Maid,' it 
would be difficult to match more exquisite poems in the language. The 
same is true of the many humourus fourliners that he wrote on various 
folks. 

IV 

From Herrick's poetry itself, it is possible to get a clear picture of 
the poetic ideal he set before himself. Though the first twenty five 
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years of his life ran parallel to Shakespeare's entire writing career, he 
chose Jonson as his ideal poet, whom he regarded as the best of poets 
('Upon Ben. Johnson'). In another tribute to Jonson ('An Ode to 
him'), he reveals the qualities that he prized in the elder poet and the 
lyrical atmosphere of the taverns and the society he presided over; 
'those Lyrick Feasts/ Made at the Sun,/ The Dog, and the triple Tunne.' 
It was a setting characteristically Elizabethan, but also reminiscent of 
the social atmosphere of Augustan poetry : 

Where we such clusters had. 

As made us nobly wild, not mad ; 

And yet each verse of thine 

Out-did the meate, out-did the frolick wine. 

In these lines is reflected the Renaissance view of the poetic inspiration 
('nobly wild, not mad'), but in the next stanza is expressed the 
Jonsonian faith that the poetic furore must be disciplined by art: 

.. send to us 
Thy wits great over-plus 
But teach us yet. 

Wisely to husband it. 


('An Ode for him') 

These lines point out Herrick's self-awarenes as an artist with an ethos 
different from the Elizabethans'. He did not tune his lyric to any 
heightened key and consciously eschewed great themes, passions, and 
images. Aesthetically ae well as artistically he was egainst excess and 
admonitions against it are scattered around in his poems sUth as the 
following : 

THE HONEY-COMBE 


if thou hast found an honie-combe 
Eate thou not all, but taste on some 
For if thou eat'st it to excess ; 

That sweetness turned to Loathsomeness. 

Taste it to Temper; then 'twill be 
Marrow and Manna upto thee. 

Herrick cultivated this unwillingness to plunder the honey-combe, the 
rich quarry of the Elizabethan poetic rhetoric,almost to a fault, as shown, 
for example, by the following epitaph on a theme that usuaily made the 
Elizabethan poets more eloquent and figurative : 

TO A FRIEND 


Looke in my Book, and herein see, 

Life endiesse sign'd to thee and me. 

We o're the tombes, and Fates shall flye ; 
While other generations dye. 
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The rhythm is faultless, but somewhat tame. The images melt into 
abstraction, and there is no pursuit after a blazing metaphor. The final 
line is too quiet. Unwilling to go to the depths of tragic emotion of 
the intensity of comic satire, Herrick does not soar far above the ground ; 
he refused to be 'nobly wild', or 'file abroad to seeke for woe' ( To his 
Muse,). Therefore, giving a new twist to the pastoral argument, he 
makes a stay-at-home plea with his Muse : 

Whither Mad maiden wilt thou roame ? 

Farre safer 'twere to stay at home 
Where thou mayst sit, and piping please 
The poore and private Cottages... 

That man's unwise will search for III, 

And may prevent it, sitting still. 

('To his Muse'). 

Yet Herrick certainly did not mean to write poetry of silent meditations. 
In sober mornings his poetry would not come to offer holy hush. His 
enchantments would work in an atmosphere moderately sensual : men 
have drunken and eaten well, the hearth throws a smiling wave of 
warmth upto the ceiling, and then it would be the time for his kind of 
songs ; or when the orgies of Bacchus flee at the approach of the gentle 
pastoral note, 'when the Rose raignes, and locks with ointments shine.' 
In such an atmosphere even a 'rigid Cato' would mellow a little to read 
his lines ( When he would have his verses readl'). It is clear that 
Herrick intended his poetry to be read to the accompaniment of a mood 
and an atmosphere. In a way he was a party-maker, a glorified MC. 

Elizabethan poetry, born in imitation and rhetoric, retained nonethe¬ 
less an importance of theme, of moral tone and philosophy. This is 
true even of Jonson, the acclaimed father of the Cavalier poets. Love¬ 
lace, one of the most representative figures of the Cavalier mode, did 
not refrain from uttering noble sentiments; he is in fact remembered 
chiefly by his two lyrics expressing noble determination in the face 
of adversity. But Herrick did not have any need for ideas, for moral 
sentence. Lyricising to his heart's content was the one great passion 
of his life. It is not accurate to say that he replaced life by art, but it is 
evident that he could find in almost any datum of his life and experience 
grist for his lyrical mill. One can almost say that in him the craftsman 
took a revenge on the philosopher. His poetry showed that an Arcadia 
could still be fashioned by the new luxuriating rhythm of English and 
this Arcadia could be made more appealing by the circumstantialities 
of the life really lived by the poet. ( However, ae Edmund Gosse 
warned, 'the deceptive air of reality which clothes the landscapes of 
Herrick should, by analogy, make his biographers careful in accepting 
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too exactly all that he says about himself' {English Poets, ed. T. H. Ward, 
1880, II, 128 ), 

The secret of Herrick's appeal is that he does not give the impression 
of straining after effects. He rejects rhythms, conceits, and metaphors 
that are heavy, opaque, or in any way a drag on the reader's imagina¬ 
tion. His versification is light and language liquid. And because he 
realised that he has not given to his poem sustenance of any deep idea 
or thought, he knows that he has to be quick, brief and bright. His 
language had to be radiant, but also have the hard edge of the stones 
that had to be inlaid In an artwork. Herrick must have seen his six- 
liners and two-stanza lengths falling into an anthology like well-cut 
jewels in a bracelet, balanced by medium, length and longer lyrics, of 
which he wrote quite many. No matter how earthy and bawdy ho was 
he does not seem to be bawdier than Shakespeare in some of his 
sonnets with their double entendre), his good taste has acted as a pre¬ 
servative to his poems, neglected in his own day. 

Herrick went farther than any other poet of his time in divorcing 
poetry from both idealism and rhetoric, the chief bequest of classical 
humanism to poetry. Oh the side of disadvantage, as an extreme case, 
one may cite his Epithalamies, for example, those on Sir Thomas South- 
well and his Lady and Sir Clipsbey Grew and his Lady, and contrast 
their harsh frankness about nuptial rites and their pagan atmosphere of 
earthiness with the idealistic tone and graceful imagery of Spenser's 
'Epithalamion'. But on the side of advantage, one can point to the 
welcome absence of artificial poses and dated idealism, of pretentious 
and peculiar tastes. Compared to his immediate predecessors, for 
example, Beaumont and Fletcher and Ford, Herrick is unmistakable 
for his human realism. He replaced the quaint romanticism of these 
sentimentalists with his concrete expression and stood face to face 
with his reader and listener with the particularity of personal emotion. 
His wit, his humour, and his cavalier insouciance add their sparkle to 
make him one of the most companionable of English poets. 

Note : Quotations from Herrick's poems in this article are from L. C. 

Martin's edition. The Poems of Robert Herrick (1965). 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Shakespeare Appreciations. P.K. Guha, Jadavpur University, 

Calcutta, 1974. 

This 190-page long collection of eleven essays on several aspects 
of Shakespeare's mind and art, came out of the press just about 
a week before the distinguished octogenarian scholar breathed his 
last. Professor Guha author of several studies In drama, including a 
book entitled Tragic, Relief which, after its publication in the early 
thirties, had been widely acclaimed as a powerful work of scholarship 
and criticism, was known and admired all over the country as a 
stimulating teacher of English literature. 

The central thesis of these essays has been postulated in the first 
essay, 'Shakespeare, the Poet of Acceptance'. Ranging over the whole 
gamut of Shakespeare's works. Professor Guha clinches his thesis in 
several sentences : 

The ultimate note that these so-called Dark Comedies strike is 
the cheering note of tolerance and acceptance and not the 
saddening note of vexation or despair. (p.14) 

Thus 'sweet are the uses of adversity', the motto of the Duke, 
the hero of >4^ You Like It, the most typical of Shakespeare's 
comedies, is also applicable to his tragedies. And by this device 
Shakespeare achieves in his tragedies 'a subjugation of 
the essential task awful', of the tragic dramatist, according 
to Nietzsche. (p.16) 


Shakespeare was ail of one piece. The plays of all the stages 
and types indicate the same attitude to life, which may be 
summed up by the single word 'Acceptance'—manifesting itself, 
as we have seen. In Tolerance, Reclamation, Redemption, and 
Restoration in the successive stages of his dramatic work. (p.20) 

Reading these pages, I have been reminded of certain relevant and 
comparable statements of Rabindranath Tagore : 

He who creates, creates his own seif in many forms. He can turn 
himself into Rama, at other times into Ravana; at times Into 
Hamlet, and again into Macbeth, and can thus express a variety 
of natures in unison with variations of situation. (Centenary 
ed. of Complete works, xii, 599 ; my translation.J 


Shakespeare nourished his dramatis personae within his own life. 
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sucked them in the mother's milk of his own inmost genius, 
and then they grew as men and women. Otherwise they 
would have become mere treatises, not human beings. Therefore, 
in one sense, Shakespeare's writings are a kind of self-expression 
xiii, 841-42 ; my translation.) 

It is quite possible to differ from the belief that Tagore enunciates 
and Professor Guha consolidates as his thesis. For myself, Shakes¬ 
peare's artistic ego must be differentiated from his social ego, 
Shakespeare the man and Shakespeare the chameleon-like dramatist 
must not be identified. It is also possible to discover in Professor 
Guha's thesis an excess of assertions and a lack of analytical examin¬ 
ation of the texts, but, on the other hand, these assertions are those of 
a scholar who, after over half a century's constant study and 
meditation, is now engaged (as an advocate is engaged) in a final 
ojmming up rather than in an extensive dissertation. Professor Guha's 
thesis reveals to us Shakespeare's personality as much as his own. 


In Praise of Learning: John Co let and Literary Humanism in 
Education. Kalyan Chatterjee, Affiliated East-West Press, New 
Delhi, 1574. 

This book is based on a doctoral dissertation. Dr. Chatterjee's 
subject is quite unorthodox. He has chosen to work on an author 
about whom students of literature ( not ail of them in this country ) read 
in some history of literature but about whose impact on English literature, 
direct or remote, they have very dim notions. And that dimness is not, 
at a first glance unjustifiable. As Dr. Chatterjee's Bibliography shows, 
John Colot's (1467 ?—1519) writings wore not composed with any 
literary intent; his works include theological pieces, sermons, some 
letters, some statements connected with the new education with which 
he was concerned. John Colet is not then a figure in the literary 
pantheon. Yet, Colet's was a valuable contribution to the Humanism of 
the sixteenth century. Dr. Chatterjee very rightly says in the preface : 
The hazy notions conveyed by the term "humanism" acquire substance 
when we become acquainted with the pioneer humanist John Colet...' 
Dr. Chatterjee touches upon the Platonic trend in fifteenth century thinking 
and the gradual displacement of the distrust of literature (one remembers 
Chaucer's penitent abjuration of literature at the end of the Parson’s 
Taie of the Canterbury Tales : 'Wherefore I biseke yow mekely for the 
mercy of god, that ye preye for me, that Crist have mercy on me and 
foryeve me my giltes :/—and namely, of my translations and endytinges 
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of worldly vanitees, the which I revoke in my retracciouns :/as is the 
book of Troiius ; The book also of Fame"...) by a belief in the positive 
and beneficial part that good literature can play in the build-up of a 
truly Christian personality. 

Along with this central theme, there are- acute observations on the 
Humanist conception of Nature. The concept of Nature tfiat John 
Oanby traced In King Lear (In his Shakespeare's Doctrine of 
Nature) began much earlier than Hooker and Bacon, began indeed with 
Coiet, Fisher and Erasmus, flowed on throughout Shakespeare's works 
(/l5 You Like it and The Tempest are outstanding documents in this 
context) and Spenser and Comus until towards the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the new scientific thinking substantially modified 
medieval remnants. Dr. Chatterjee has presented a competent study of 
the important foundation stone laid down by Dean John Coiet for the 
towering achievement of the art and life of the English Renaissance. 

Studies in Tennyson As Poet of Science, Kalika Ranjan Chatterjee, 
S. Chand & Co.. New Delhi, 1974. 

This monograph of 128 pages plus a few pages of a select but useful 
bibliography, is a part of a doc*^^' *hesis that Dr. K. R. Chatterjee 
of the department of English of b. >. University had presented 
several years ago. Dr. Chatterjee e 3s in this book the impact of 
the concept of Evolution on nineteenth century English poetry. This is 
a vast subject and can grow vaster still if a scholar were to include in 
his conspectus fiction, literary theory and criticism, drama, the personal 
essay and other varieties of writing too. The theory of Evolution does 
not constitute the whole territory of science but it certainly occupies an 
important segment of that territory, a segment which cast a profound 
influence on Western thought, including religion and art. The represen¬ 
tative character of Tennyson's poetry Is proved. If it needs any fresh 
proof at all, by his unflagging response to the theory of Evolution. 
Critical works on this subject are not too man/, the important works 
being. Beach's The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century English 
Poetry, Buckley's The Victorian Temper, Ifor Evans's Literature and 
Science, Aldous Huxley's Literature and Science, and Lionel Stevenson's 
Darwin Among the Poets. Dr. Chatterjee has however succeeded in 
spotlighting a number of issues unnoticed by these distinguished writers 
and has thus added substantially to our understanding and appreciation 
of Victorian poetry in general and Tennyson's poetry specifically. This 
is a notable addition to Indian Studies in English liteifiture. 
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THE ROMANTIC NOTE IN ELIZABETHAN 

CRITICISM 


VISVANATH CHATTERJEE 
I 

While the literature of the Elizabethan age is generally regarded as 
'romantic', the literary criticism of the period is generally supposed to 
be 'classical'. But Elizabethan criticism is not without its romantic traits 
just as Elizabethan literature is marked by a number of classical qualities. 
As a matter of fact, 'classical' and 'romantic' are terms of convenience 
which have to be used with caution. They are, at most, temporary 
formulae. They have to be carefully used as delicate instruments, not 
roughly handled as tools. 'Classical' and 'romantic' are antithetical 
to a great extent, but they are by no means mutually exclusive. As G. 
Gregory Smith points out in his 'Introduction' to the Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, ''if we look for a too strong antithesis, and certainly if we expect 
exclusiveness for the one or the other, the distinction must entirely fail 
as a critical instrument." (page Ix) 

Classicism and Romanticism are often found co-existing not only in 
the same period but also in the same writer. The case of the 'classical' 
critic Aristotle is in point here. His famous critical doctrine of mimesis 
is an apposite example. Is not Aristotle's mimetic process, by and 
large, as 'esemplastic' in its essence as the 'Romantic' Coleridge's 
Secondary Imagination ? M.H. Abrams seems to miss this point when 
he says that in traditional criticism from Plato until the eighteenth 
century the mind had been a mirror, a reflector of external objects, 
whereas for the Romantics it became a lamp, a radiant projector. It is 
pointed out that the poet's "personal faculties, feelings, or desires are 
not called on to explain the subject matter or form of a poem."^ This 
is hardly tenable, since it is evident from a thorough study of Aristotle's 
Poetics, that he looks upon the poet [as fundamentally 'a maker'. The 
term 'Imitation', which is an unsatisfactory but perhaps unavoidable 
translation of Aristotle's mimesis, tends to confuse the critical issue 
involved. Aristotle could never mean 'imitation'in the usual sense of 
the modern term; he meant something entireiy different. Aristotle's 
concept had nothing to do with any kind of realism or naturalism (such 
ideas developed only at a much later stage in the history of criticism). 
He did not suggest any photograph-like reproduction of reality on the 
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part of the poet. The poet according to Aristotle, recreates life, and 
Sidney could see this point clearly enough when he explained the 
Aristotelian Mimesis as ‘'a representing, counterfeiting, or figuring 
forth".^ The poet re-presents life by re-presenting It, and he can re-present 
it in his own personal way—the only way possible for him. Ip other 
words, the poet re-presents life as it is coloured by his "personal 
faculties, feelings, or desires". Moreover, Aristotle has explicitly 
stated that the tragic poet "idealizes" his characters. When the 
tragic poet does that, does not his mind become a 'lamp' rather than a 
'mirror' ? 


II 

So Aristotle, the apostle of classicism, and Coleridge, the prophet 
of romanticism, are, if not 'kindred spirits', not at least poles apart from 
each other. Similarly, Longinus, notwithstanding his classical attempt 
to reduce sublimity to rigid formulae, had enough of romanticism in 
him to inspire an English historian of criticism to use the label 'the 
first romantic critic' for him.^ Longinus indeed pointed the way to the 
furor poeticus of a romantic movement. 

And as with literary critics, so with literary artists. One has only to think 
of the intensity of Dido's passion for Aeneas to be aware of the romantic 
element of the classical Virgil. Likewise such gnomic utterances as Edgar's 
'ripeness is all' and Hamlet's 'readiness is all', Hellenic ideas expressed 
in Hellenistically succinct style, are a powerful reminder of the classicism 
of the romantic Shakespeare. It may be noted here, incidentally, that 
the eighteenth-century German critic, Lessing, proved, in his own way, 
that Shakespeare was a follower of Aristotle.^ Wordsworth, the arch¬ 
priest of English Romanticism, often championed (as for instance, in 
'Laodamia') the cherished classical ideals of frugality and moderation. 
When he defended the 'experimental' poems oi h\s Lyrical Ballads m 
the 'Advertisement' appended to the first edition of the book in 1798, 
Wordsworth had recourse not to any 'romantic' argument but to a 
patently classical one. He first appealed to nature, and claimed that 
his 'attempts' should not be judged by a narrow definition of poetry but 
by truth to nature. He claimed that he was in the great English tradition 
of 'the best models of composition'—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton—and he appealed to the educated tastes of his readers for 
proper appreciation of the seriousness of his endeavours. 

One could go on multiplying instances, but enough Jtas been said 
to establish the point of the co-existence of classicism and roman¬ 
ticism. As Victor Hugo said in his Preface to Cromwell : ''Ail things 
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are connected." I believe that the romantic qualities of the English 
critics of the Renaissance are quite conspicuous but they have not yet 
been sufficiently recognized. J.E. Spingarn, in his Literary Criticism of 
the Renaissance, discusses the romantic elements in French literary 
criticism rather sketchily and perfunctorily, white the romantic elements 
in English criticism he dismisses summarily in less than two pages. 
There is, of course, the sixth section of Gregory Smith's introduction to 
his edition of the Elizabethan Critical Essays entitled 'The Romantic 
Qualities', but this brief section is more concerned with general remarks 
than specific instances. Moreover, with Smith, Daniel seems to steal 
the show. The cases of other critics go mostly by default. It is time 
we set the records straight. 

A comprehensive study of the romantic aspects of Renaissance 
English criticism is necessarily beyond the scope of this brief essay. 
Still an attempt can be made to have a fresh view of the subject after a 
lapse of about three score years and ten. (Gregory Smith's 'Introduction' 
was written in 1903.) It need hardly be pointed out that an adequate 
consideration of the romantic qualities of the literary criticism of the 
Renaissance—so declatedly classical—may give us a better clue to its 
nature. Since Sidney is the greatest and most representative Elizabethan 
critic, I propose to discuss here his romantic traits. 

Ill 

Love of beauty is generally associated with romanticism and this 
is one of the outstanding features of the Renaissance. He is "naturally 
amorous of ail that is beautifui", says Sir Thomas Browne,^ and in 
these words Browne is echoing the sentiments of a majority of the 
Renaissance writers, from Edmund Spenser to Benjamin Jonson. When 
Lyly chooses Euphues for the title of his magnum opus, he reveals the 
same trait. The love of beauty is writ large in Renaissance English 
criticism. And this love takes all conceivable forms, beauty being 
discovered as much in the streaks of the tulip as in the mind of man. 
it could never be more brilliantly set forth than in the eloquent words of 
Sidney, whose "virtuous enthusiasm" (the phrase is Shelley's) for moral 
beauty haunted him like a passion. Contrary to the popular 
misconception, the romantic artist does not believe in "art for art's sake". 
He often has an ethical bias and a moral axe to grind. No less a 
poet than Shelley, romantic to the tips of his fingers, has made it plain 
on a number of occasions. Recall, for a moment, the note he appendsd 
to his Hellas : "It is the province of a poet to attach himself to those 
ideas which exalt and ennoble humanity." It is these ideas, which 
exalt and ennoble humanity, that are Sidney's primary concern, and it 
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is these ideas that he tends to discover in great works of art and 
literature. It may be pertinent here to notice the Cyrus passage which 
Sidney brings in to illustrate his memorable statement, "Her [Nature's] 
world is brazen, the poets only deliver a golden" ; 

And that the poet hath that idea is manifest, by delivering them 
forth in such excellency as he hath imagined them. Which 
delivering forth also is not wholly imaginative, as we are won't 
to say by them that build castles in the air: but so far subst¬ 
antially it worketh, not only to make a Cyrus, which had been 
but a particular excellency, as Nature might have done, but to 
bestow a Cyrus upon the world to make many Cyruses, if they 
will learn aright why and how that maker made him. 

{Apology for Poetry, p.6) 

It is not for nothing that Shelley felt so akin to Sidney (described in 
Adonais as 'sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot') and had Sidney's 
Apology for Poetry as his model when he wrote his own Defence of 
Poetry. 

Sidney's moralistic bias—a quality he shares with almost all the 
Renaissance critics—may be explained with reference to Horace and 
Gosson. it is, however, much more than that, being an expression of 
his 'passion to reform the world', to 're-mould it nearer to the heart's 
desire', if you like—a passion he has in common with Shelley, and 
perhaps. If it be not too flippant to say so, with the Almighty Creator 
Himself: 

The eternal spirit's eternal pastime... 

Shaping, re-shaping. 

Time and again,- Sidney emphasizes the 'virtue-breeding' quality of 
poetry. It is a fact already noted that Sidney has to make out a case 
against Gosson but it is also a fact that Sidney is imbued with the 
reformist's zeal. Horace's advocacy of the combination of utUe and 
duhe—and Horace's own occasional preference for utUe can be read 
between the lines of Ars Poetica —had a tremendous influence on 
Renaissance English criticism. Yet the arguments in Elizabethan 
criticism in favour of the moral value of poetry—from Roger Ascham 
and William Webbe to Thomas Nash and Francis Meres—are too 
eloquent and impassioned to be a rehash of Horace. The Renaissance 
English critics were idealists who saw visions and dreamed dreams 
—like the typical romanticist they were inspired by a vision of a 
better world than this, a brave new world which was certainly more than 
a fantastic utopia or 'never-never-land' of fairy-tales. ^ 

IV 

As in life, so in letters, Sidney stands head and shoulders above 
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his contemporaries. It is no wonder that we find in his criticism such 
a marked expression of the romantic temper. What is romanticism in 
its essence but iiberality, and where can we find more iiberality than In 
the writings of Sir Philip, described.by Fulke Greville as 'the wonder of 
the age’, the same Fulke Greville who wrote his own epitaph—'Fulke 
Greville, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Counsellor to King James, and 
Friend to Sir Philip Sidney' ? Liberality, as defined by the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, is free giving, munificence, freedom from prejudice, 
breadth of mind, and ail these qualities Sidney possesed, and possessed 
abundamtiy. it is this freedom from prejudice, this breadth of mind, 
which bursts forth in that magnificent paean in praise of Chevy Chase: 
Certainly I must confess my own barbarousness ; I never heard 
the old song of Percy and Douglas that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet; and yet it is sung but by 
some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style; 
which being so apparelled* in the dust and cobwebs of that 
uncivil age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous 
eloquence of Pindar ? 

{Apology for Poetry, p. 23) 

The romantic significance of the passage becomes intensified for us 
when we take into account the autobiographical factor. It is possible 
that Sidney had in mind a particular incident connected with his return 
journey from Oxford, about 1570 when he was still in his salad 
days. Marshall records that on Sunday, September 8th. he gave 12d. 

' by Mr. Philip's commandment to a blind harper, who was in the 
service of Sir William Holies”. 

Ballad poetry was the Cinderella of the Muses and no critic of those 
days would ever dream of waxing eloquent in its favour. It was only 
a bold, romantic spirit like that of Sidney which would ever dare do 
such a thing. Sidney's eulogy of Chevy Chase, from the conventional 
Renaissance viewpoint, was not only 'unclassical' but also 'uncritical'. 
And Sidney must have been surprised at his own temerity and seems to 
confess as much when he refers to his own 'barbarousness'. I think this 
bears a striking resemblance to a similar situation in the English critical 
scene about a couple of centuries later when Dr. Johnson screwed 
his courage to the sticking place and defended Shakespeare's 
violations of the sacrosanct dramatic unities in the Preface to his 
edition of Shakespeare—rightly hailed as a remarkable piece of 
forward-looking criticism in an age still enslaved by classical bonds. 
Like other scholars of the day, Sidney was brought up on the great 
classics of Greece and Rome. He gave his days and nights to the 
philosophy of Plato, the poetic theories of Aristotle and Horace, and 
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the poetry of Homer and Virgil. Even then there is little of servility 
in his criticism. He tried his best to keep an open mind. No slavish 
follower of dogmatic ancient theories, he could pay Chaucer the most 
glowing tribute : 

Chaucer, undoubtedly, did excellently in his TroUus and C[essida ; 
of whom, truly, i know not whether to marvel more, either that 
he in that misty time could see so clearly, or that we in this 
clear age walk so stumblingly after him. 

{Apology for Poetry, p. 37) 

Sidney's literary manner bears the romantic impress on less than his 
subject matter. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the most 
important thing about Sidney's Apology is not what is said but how it 
is said. The gusto with which Sidney writes contributes a great deal 
towards its charm, and this gusto is of the same kind that we find in 
the great prose writers of the Romantic Revival—Hazlitt and Lamb. 
Apollo's garden was Sidney's familiar haunt and he had the power of 
communicating his own appreciation of poetry—"this heart-ravishing 
knowledge" (ibid, p.4)—to others. 'Heart-ravishing'—what a fine 
epithet, and how mightily does it touch a sensitive chord in our own 
hearts j No dry-as-dust neo-classicist, no rigid formalist, could ever 
coin such a Keatsian compound ! Only a romanticist, who looks upon 
fine phrases with the eyes of a lover, is capable of such lovely language. 
Examples are many, but one more would suffice for the present. When 
replying to those who object to the use of rhyme and verse in poetry, 
Sidney uses the word 'music', and immediately follows a parenthesis 
(it seems, as if, this gushes forth from his heart) : 'music, I say, the most 
divine striker of the senses'. What a parenthesis I Unless Sidney had 
preferred "the original chaos of human nature" (to translate a phrase 
of A.W. Schlegel's) to the "anatomical ideas which have been stamped 
as rules", he would have been quite incapable of such feliciter audax 
or happy valiancy of style. But the poet who could be voluble with 
eloquence could also be mute with reticence, for rightly does this 
"warbler of poetic prose" know that ‘'Poesy must not be drawn by 
the ears : It must be gently led, or rather it must lead." (ibid, p.'>7) 
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THE LOVE THEME IN OTWAY’S 
VENICE PRESERVED 


BHUPENDRA NATH SEAL 

When Otway wrote Venice Preserved the satirical spirit in politics was 
high. It resulted from the ideological differences between the Whigs and 
the Tories and the political furore caused by the Popish Plot in England. 
No wonder therefore that Otway's Venice Preserved can be significantly 
studied with reference to the political milieu of his time. But Otway's 
strength does not lie in politics which, however, serves as a very 
useful background to the play. Politics, of course, stimulates the actions 
of the principal characters and sows discord in their lives, especially 
in the case of Jaffeir and Belvidera, whose love story strikes a 
new note in English drama. Otway's consummate skill in portraying 
the variegated aspects of love certainly raises him high among the few 
tragic writers of his age and links him with his great predecessors of the 
Elizabethan-Jacobean age. It is not for politics, which lost much of 
its piquancy afterwards, that Venice Preserved was frequently revived on 
the English stage till the middle of the nineteenth century. Love is one 
of the main reasons why the play has been extolled as 'the best out of 
Shakespeare'.^ Love constitutes the principal element by which Otway 
charmed his own audience as well as posterity. The importance of 
love in Venice Preserved, however, has to be seen in the perspective 
of Restoration tragedies in general. As. J.E. Cunningham has rightly 
pointed out: 'The great weakness of the play is the one that was 
fundamental to the whole of Restoration tragedy. Tragic plays depend 
upon clear notion of human fate, of a power outside and above us, 
shaping our ends, rough-hew them how we will. The Restoration 
dramatists were not quite classical enough to call it Nemesis...They fell 
back upon the one powerful force which bears least examination on 
the stage—Love'*. The root of Otway's tragedy lies In love. 

A significant fact about Venice Preserved is that there is hardly any 
love interest in Abbe de Saint Real's Le Conjuration des Espagnolies 
centre ia RepubUque de Venice en i'annee, Otway's source for his 
plot. There was sentimentality In the air and Otway could not help 
turning Jaffelr's problem into a conflict of love and honour. That he 
had to arrange a role for Mrs. Elizbeth Barry, main actress of his plays* 
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is secondary. The primary factor is that unless there were 
a heroine in the play, it could not be made emotional enough. 
There must be something more intimate and intense than friendship or 
honour to satisfy Otway and his age; and so the introduction of 
Belvidera as Jaffeir's wife was almost inevitable. 

The interest of the play hinges on the lives of two lovers—Jaffeir 
and Belvidera—who are not modelled on any figures of political history. 
(Hence the play cannot be 'described as a political play.) Neither they 
have any exact counterparts as mentioned earlier, in the case of 
Belvidera, in the story of the Abbe Saint Real. As the play opens we 
get the idea that all is not well with the state of Venice where peace Is 
disturbed by political turmoil. But love breathes life into this dry world 
of politics, which, however, takes its heavy toll of the lovers' lives. 

Otway's Jaffeir and Belvidera are romantic lovers who appear In the 
beginning as partners of each other's soul. Otway, like Shakespeare, 
makes his audience feel the soul-absorbing impact of romantic love. 
When Jaffeir boldly refutes the charges of Priuli, the Venetian Senator 
who accuses Jaffeir of seducing and stealing his daughter, Belvidera, 
Jaffeir reveals the truth to the old Senator that he has neither stolen nor 
.educed Belvidera; but he has won her by the witchcraft of love. He 
reminds Priuli how he saved Belvidera's life in the past. He makes 
Priuli remember the incident when Priuli, accompanied by the Duke, 
sailed to the sea to see the Adriatic; and the unskilful pilot dashed 
them upon a rock. Then he rescued Belvidera from drowning by plunging 
instantly into the sea : 

When instantly I plung'd into the sea. 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue. 

Redeem'd her life with half the loss of mine. 

Like a rich conqust in one hand I bore her, 

And with the other dash'd the saucy waves 
That throng'd and press'd to rob me of my prize : 

I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms. 

Indeed you thank'd me ; but a nobler gratitude ' 

Rose in her soul: for from that hour she lov'd me 
Till for her life she paid me with herself. 

, (Act I, i, 42-52) 

Otway naturally recalls here Shakespeare's description of Othello's 
wooing of Desdemona. Belvidera's love, like that of Desdemona, 
was kindled by imagination out of which springs romantic love. It can 
be significantly pointed out that often in the course of tlie play both 
Jaffeir and Belvidera, as they face estrangement in their relation, cast 
lingering looks on the days when their love was in its spring. They 
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remain ever discontented with their present and eagerly long for the 
past. The memory of the past makes them suffer from seif-inflicted 
pain. The memory of love when its warmth fades raises in both 
Jaffeir and Belvidera constant feverish agitation. They have not learnt 
that the secret of happiness lies in remembering only the pleasant 
experiences of the past and forgetting the unpleasant ones—a point 
which Elizabeth makes to Darcy towards the end of Jane Austen's 
Prida and Prejudice. 

in the beginning Jaffeir's love for Belvidera has also the intensity of 
the soul. His love is too deep to be shaken by Friuli's vilifications. 
Jaffeir confesses to Friuli ; 

You use me thus, because you know my soul 

Is fond of Belvidera : You perceive 

My Life feeds on her. therefore thus you treat me. 

(Act I, I. 82—84) 

Jaffeir's love for Belvidera is independent of any thought of return. He 
bravely declares to Friuli : 

I lov'd her for her self. 

Not as the Heiress of the great Friuli. 

(Act I. i, 101—102) 

Love is an infinite passion with them for which their finite hearts yearn 
and pine away. The following utterance of Jaffeir. to whom love is 
ever the best comfort, affirms the truth how love fortifies the lives of 
passionate lovers against the turns of unknown fate. 

Oh Belvidera ! Oh she is my wife 

And we will bear our wayward Fate together 

But ne're know comfort more. 

(Act 1.1.126-129) 

Love is the essence of Belvidera. It makes her shine in ail her 
singular beauty. Her vows of love have the authentic ring of real life 
and sometimes recall Elizabeth Barrett Browning's protestations of her 
deep passion for Robert Browning. Belvidera regards herself as wond- 
rously rich if love be treasure. Her nature is too tender and frail. But love 
makes her voluble; and Otway, the poet-dramatist, rightly makes 
impassioned rhapsodies on the expressions of her deep passion for 
Jaffeir: 

If Love be Treasure, wee'l be wondrous rich : 

I have so much, my heart will surely break withT ; 

Vows cannot express it, when I wou'd declare 
How great's my Joy, I am dumb with the big thought, 
i swell, and sigh, and labour with my longing. 

(Act I, I, 370-375) 


2 
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Throughout the play Belvidera languishes for want of love. Her 
expressions of love are never free from a kind of nostalgia which, in 
classical phrase, may be described as 'bitter-sweet'. Belvidera is the 
incarnation of gentle conjugal love. Her love is contrasted in the drama 
with the study of abnormal sex I ==the scene of Antonio, the old* lecher 
and Aquilina, the courtesan. Her love shows a deeply physical 
attachment. Jaffeir longs for Belvidera's limbs which are Tramed for 
the tender offices of love'. Belvidera thinks of being alone with Jaffeir 
in a desert where she could throw her arms about him and 'give loose 
to love'. Even when she is threatened to be killed by Jaffeir she 
reminds him of their past nights when their stringed hearts leaped 
to meet each other and melting kisses sealed their lips. The following 
utterance of Jaffeir to his wife illustrates not only the intensity of their 
attachment but also remarkably anticipates Browning's experience in 
the Roman Campagna. Browning learns that whole centuries of 
folly, noise and sin are not to be weighed against that moment when 
we realize that love is supreme : 

No, th'art my soul itself; wealth, friendship, honour. 

All present joys, and earnest of all future. 

Are summ'd in thee : methinks, when in thy arms 
Thus leaning on thy breast, one minute's more 
Than a long thousand years of vulgar hours. 

Why was such happiness not given me pure 7 

(Act IV, i, 84-89) 

The Jove which Otway depicts in Venice Preserved is ruined love. It 
grows romantically and meets a pathetic end after passing through 
sorrowful couses. Soon after the first act Jaffeir appears as a distracted 
lover. His love suffers after his involvement In the political events of 
Venice. Mistreated by Priuli, led by wordly want, Jaffeir is determined 
to execute his noble rage against the weak and demoralized Venice, 
against base Friuli's tyranny. He fully agrees to the plot of Pierre,, 
his dear friend, and takes his pledge with him to overthrow the corrupt 
state of Venice—where 'there's no Trust no Truth'. From the world of 
love Jaffeir is led to the night-world of conspiracy where dark deeds 
are dons better. Yet love continues to redeem Jaffeir's life as it still 
remains the guiding principle and the only solace of his life which 
faces constant tug of war between love and revenge. Thoughts of 
revenge against the corrupt senators surge in upon him. But his love . 
for his dear wife primarily leads him to take up his arms against the | 
senators of Venice. The sufferings of Belvidera are too much for him 
to bear. So he boldly swears before his friend, Pierre, who speaks of 
Belvidera's sufferings under Priuli: 
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By sea and Air \ by Earth, by Heaven and Hell, 

I will revenge my Belvidera's tears ; 

(Act I, i, 298-300) 

But deeper involvement in political events of Venice alienates Jaffeir 
from his dear wife. As a lover he becomes inconstant on occasions 
and oscillates between love for his wife and love for his friend. The 
result is that he sinks gradually as a lover. At times love is no longer 
with him a durable fire. But Jaffeir is never free from love's romantic 
anguish. The love which Otway depicts does not have in it the ideal 
of unalterable steadfastness which Shakespeare extols in a famous 
sonnet. Himself a victim of unrequited love, Otway felt the constant 
pain of his heart-struck injury. His hopeless passion for Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barry was so overwhelming and soul-killing that while discussing his 
love theme I am naturally led to think of his sad experiences which 
clouded his vision. It might not therefore be too fanciful to relate this 
personal element to explain the tragic end of Jaffeir's love for Belvidera. 
As the play proceeds Jaffeir's role as a political contriver becomes very 
important. Yet it may bo pertinently pointed out that Jaffeir never 
ceases to be a tragic lover. Such passionate utterance to Belvidera 
Instantly reveals, how Jaffeir's heart Is torn asunder by love : 

O Belvidera, double I am a beggar. 

Undone by Fortune, and in debt to thee. 

(Act I, i, 384-385) 

In the poem, One Word More, Robert Browning has spoken of the two 
soul-sides of men—one to face the world with and the other to show 
a woman when he loves her. Jaffeir Is torn between two worlds—the 
world of love and the world of political conspiracy. Both react terribly 
upon him ; and in moments of self-realization he appeals frantically to 
Belvidera for love 

Oh Belvidera, take me to thy arms 

And show me where's my peace, for I h've lost it. 

(Act III, il, 565-66) 

Thus Jaffeir feels the sore need of love in his life and languishes 
throughout the play for want of it. But the world of conspiracy also 
calls him. As a conspirator against the State he works secretly under 
Pierre's motivations. He passes restless nights to conspire against 
Priuli's tyranny. He Is resolved to push on mischief and declares to 
Renault: 

I hate this Senate, am a Foe to Venice 
A friend to none, but Men resolv'd like me. 

To push on Mischief. 


(Act II, ii, 378-81) 
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It is highly significant that the more Jaffeir is swayed from the thoughts 
of liberty to the perpetration of 'revenge' the more his alienation from 
his dear wife becomes distinct. Love, which primarily evoked Jaffeir's 
thoughts of revenge, becomes ultimately the cause of this alienation 
between them. Though the passion of love does not fade away«revenge 
becomes a very forceful motive. The derangement in their relation can 
be traced even from Act II, Scene ii where Jaffeir and Pierre speak 
thus to each other: 

Jaffeir: If thou wouldst have me fit to hear good counsel. 

Speak not of Belvidera. 


Pierre 

Speak not of her 7 

Jaffeir 

Oh, no 1 

Pierre 

Nor name her ? May be 1 wish her well. 

Jaffeir 

Who well ? 

Pierre 

Thy wife, thy lovely Belvidera, 

1 hope a man may wish his friend's wife well. 
And no harm done i 


The derangement clearly sets in Act 11, Scene II, when Jaffeir speaks of 
'changing' to Belvidera who, in her own way, knows nothing but to love 
her dear husband : 

0 Belvidera I we must change the scene 
In which past delights of life were tasted. 

(Act II, ii, 415-415) 

Estrangement In the lives of the husband and the wife Is markedly 
manifest after Jaffeir parts with her and puts her into the hands of the 
conspirators. Pains of alienation lead to Belvidera's heart-breaking 
sorrow : 

I'm sacrificed I I am sold I betray'd to shame ! 

Inevitable ruin has enclos'd me i 

(Act ill, ii, 151—152) 

Pangs of alienation make Belvidera restless. To her husband she lays 
bare her love-lacerated soul. Jaffeir, too, when he is sick of the world 
of conspiracy, utters his agonized cry. His inner spirit breaks to 
Belvidera: 

Oh Belvidera | I'm the wretchedest creature 

E'r crawl'd on earth ; now if thou hast virtue help me. 

Take me into thy Arms, and speak the words of peace 
To my divided soul, that wars within me, 

And raises every sense to my confusion. (Act IV, ii, 453-57) 
Like Shakespeare's Portia {Julius Caesar), Belvidlra too wants 
to ease her fears by searching into the sickness of her husband's mind, 
She wants to convince Jaffeir that she is as fit as Cato's daughter and is 
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able to bear a share in her husband's 'concernments'. Belvidera's love 
is not as frail and weak as her nature is. Otway's direct reference to 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar is suggestive. He has possibly taken his 
cue of alienating the two lovers from the sometime alienation of 
Brutus from Portia. But in Shakespeare's drama alienation is momen¬ 
tary. In Otway it is more persistent. 

Belvidera is conscious of her love, constancy and honour of her 
husband. But she is not wise enough to understand the motive of her 
husband's taking part in the conspiracy and most unwisely she advises 
her husband to disclose the conspiracy to the Venetian Senate. 
Betraying his Oath Jaffeir reveals the plot and the conspiracy breaks 
down and the conspirators are consequently destroyed. 

The derangement in the relation of Jaffeir and Belvidera is further 
aggravated as Jaffeir grows more and more violent. The more the 
action moves, the more his revengeful zeal makes him intent upon 
violence. A searching analysis of his behaviour shows that what makes 
him. violent to Belvidera is rooted in himself—in his unconscious perso¬ 
nality. Though he retains his love for Belvidera he behaves with her 
strangely. His act of threatening to kill her can justifiably be taken as a 
revelation of his violent nature. When Jaffeir threatens to kill her, he 
is in a psychological moment. Here his unconscious personality claimes 
all for itself. It would be pertinent here to point out that this primitiveness 
of the unconscious is chiefly manifested in the behaviour of lovers. 
Jaffeir is indeed overpowered by his desire for bloody deeds. It takes 
him sway from revenging his Belvidera's tears. A time comes when he 
thinks only of killing. He readily agrees to Pierre's insinuation of killing 
a senator; and from that moment he keeps ail other thoughts but venge¬ 
ance out of his bosom. The following observation of Malcolm Kelsall 
explains why Jaffier's noble passion of love is subdued by his violent 
personality. "There surge up through Otway's characters forces and 
passions which they can neither understand nor control, it is this which 
led Byron to admire Otway, for Otway is Byronic. His characters throw 
their roots down to the darkest places of the psyche."® The following 
conversation between Jaffeir and Belvidera not only throws light on the 
derangement in their relation but also illustrates how Jaffeir revels in 
thoughts of bloody deeds. In the underlying tension of his attitude to 
Belvidera, Kelsall has rightly observed a 'morbid violence or even 
masochism latent in love'. Another scene, in which Jaffeir thus threat¬ 
ens to stab Belvidera, illustrates how he works under a furious rage 
against her. Belvidera too in her fear only appeals to Jaffeir not to kill 
her. Belvidera fears her husband's violent nature and even apprehends 
danger from him. 
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Jaffeir. Murder! perjur'd Senate I 

Murder—Oh hark thee, trait'rese, thou hast done this ; 

Thanks to thy tears and false persuading love. 

How her eyes speak I O thou bewitching creature I 

{fumbling for his dagger) 
Madness cannot hurt thee. Come, thou little trembler. 

Creep, even into my heart, and there lie safe : 

'TIs thy own citadel.—Hah—yet stand off ; 

Heaven must have Justice, and my broken vows 
Will sink me else beneath its reaching mercy. 

I'll wink and then 'tis done— 

Belvidera. What means the lord 

Of me, my life and love ? What's in thy bosom 
Thou grasp't at so ? Nay, why am I thus treated ? 

{draws the dagger ; offers to stab her) 

What wilt thou do ? Ah, do not kill me, Jaffeir! 

Pity these panting breasts, and trembling limbs. 

That us'd to clasp thee when thy looks were milder— 

(Act IV, it, 562-76) 

Such violence in the behaviour of lovers can be traced also in Shakes¬ 
peare. Othello betrays his violent nature to his wife, Desdemona before 
she is murdered by him. Belvidera's apprehension of Jaffeir's cruelty is 
very much like Desdemona's. it may be incidentally mentioned that 
violence in the behaviour of lovers can be traced in novels like The 
Rainbow and The Kangaroo of D. H. Lawrence. In the treatment of the 
love theme Otway thus far outsoars his age. With his clear insight into 
passions and distractions of life he has shown how confrontation of 
political events causes the rising of the apparently obscure currents of 
Jaffeir's violent personality. 

Otway's powerful portrayal of love in Venice Preserved gives a lie 
direct to John Loftls's statement: 'Love is a part-time—not a full-time 
occupation, as the fact of Jaffeir's political entanglements helps to 
remind us'.^ Otway has indeed very subtly presented the character of 
Jaffeir. As we probe into his mind we can reach the several stages of 
its development. His mind works ever under the spell of an unending 
love for Belvidera. There have been in him severe oscillations between 
love for Belvidera and honour for the noble conspirators. His spirit of 
revenge and liberty has not only shaken his mind to its foundations but 
also has aroused the dormant spirit of violence in him. But his love 
triumphs over all. The course of love has been perfectly handled by 
Otway who knew the art of dramatic psychology. 
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WORDSWORTH'S DISTRUST OF PASSION 
AND THE LOSS OF HIS POETIC POWERS 


R. C. SHARMA & ASHOKA KANUNGO 

The propriety of 'passion' and 'reason' in poetry has been hotly debated : 
some regard passion as the very life-breath of poetry, while others think 
of it as the expression of reason—a term synonymous with 'moderation'. 
Plato, for instance, spoke of poetic genius as a nuance of madness, a 
divine frenzy, and Inspired 'enthusiasm.' He held that poetry strengthens 
passion at the expense of reason. Horace was one of the eminent poets 

of reason ; and his poetic inspiration was "modified and transformed.. 

by a calm, meticulous, intellectual process".^ Not to speak of his 
preference for the 'golden middle path' he is often found and exten¬ 
ding a warning against excess and ridiculous frenzy and high-flown 
sentiments. Consecuently, he is considered the poet of 'idealised 
common sense and moderation.' Boiieau, the supreme poet of reason 
in France, dominated the minds of the eighteenth century poets and 
critics not only of France but also of England. His 'Ars Poetique' is 
inspired by Horace's 'Ars Poetics' which pulsates with emphasis on 
'correctness', 'proportion*, and 'moderation.'** 

This craving for reason, moderation, and order, based on the 
authority of Horace and Boiieau, subdued most of the writers to the 
orthodox pattern of elegance, correctness, and restraint. Doughty 
points out that "the typical eighteenth century writer in his love of 
reason, distrusted emotion, and deliberately avoided too close a proximity 
to strong and emotional effects in verse. Not only did he avoid emotion 
as something opposed to reason, but he did not regard emotion as 

strictly within his province.he wanted, as a rule, no crises where 

passion was dominant and reason supine^." Pops, for example, 
maintained that since passion and exuberance were not congenial to 
reason and decorum, they should be scrupulously shunned, and Reason 
which is synonymous with restraint should be cultivated. It was for 
this reason that he decried passion and admired sweet reasonableness^. 
Pope represents the spirit of the age in which "men suppress their 
emotions under the contemptuous name of enthusiasm*." 

The age of reason, which advocated 'moderation' and 'balance', and 
made people distrustful of 'enthusiasm', did not come to an end whh 
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the advent of the Romantic movement; on the other hand, its spirit 
continued to prevail upon the poets of the succeeding generation. The 
new Romantic poetry is intimately connected with the age of Reason, 
both as a reaction to it and also as its continuation. One can hardly 
skip over the dread and distrust of emotion in Wordsworth. It may be 
pointed out that Wordsworth was afraid to give tongue to his deeply 
felt passion freely and frankly. There was something to precijjde the 
deeper feelings from unfettered expression. Crane Brinton justly observes 

that "even in eighteen hundred.modern times are distrusted, 

enthusiasm suspected, and deviation from dried standards condemned."* 
Wordsworth reacted against the poetry of reason which had resulted 
in dullness of feeling, prosaic and matter*of-fact expressions. He was 
the first to lay stress on 'spontaneity' and maintained that "all good 
poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings^." But at the 
same time he was also conscious of the harmful effects of the excess of 
spontaneity ; it was not the spontaneity of a thoughtless person. He 
averred that "I have at all times endeavoured to look steadily at my 
subject.*" Too much spontaneity was suspect with him and therefore, 
he also defined poetry as "emotion recollected in tranquillity.*" He was 
of the view that the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings must be 
modified in the crucible of contemplation, because poetry is a prior 
process of deliberate thought rather than an 'unpremeditated art.' 
Brooke says that Wordsworth "reserved his passion for those channels 
where it flows legitimately and deeply, not noisily and violently.^*" 

Wordsworth further held that "poems to which any value can be 
attached were never produced on any variety of subjects but by a man 
who, being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility had also 
thought long and deeply^^." It is then in loneliness that affections can be 
"strengthened and purified.^*" Therefore, Wordsworth maintains thdt 
the moment of inspiration should be preceded by deep and habitual 
reflection. Wordsworth shared Aristotle's view of poetry that it is the 
most philosophical of all writings. One of the reasons for his having 
used 'metre' was that it produced a savoury effect on the excitement of 
the poet and had great "efficacy in tempering and restraining the 
passion.^*" As a matter of fact, distrust of passion and sensuousness 
led Wordsworth to fear the 'Smoother walks of life' and long for 'a 
repose that ever is the same.'^* In brief, he was very emphatic in justi¬ 
fying the vital importance of Reason in poetry and in life. 

By nature Wordsworth was not passionless but he had trained himself 
to smoothen his passions. Herbert Read has depicted the sedate exterior 
of Wordsworth which concealed burning passion beneath : "Outwardly 
he was cold, even hard. Inwardly he was all fire. But to his type, he was 
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not going to give himself away. Not even in his poetry, not even in the 

most inspired moments of his creative activity.'passion'of course 

does blaze from many a poem of Wordsworth's, but not the direct 
passion of sacred love, but not passion transmuted into impersonal 
things—rooks and stones and trees.He has asserted that if he had 
been a writer of love poetry, it would have been natural for him to write 
it with a degree of warmth which could hardly have been undesirable 
for readers. In fact it was due to the influence of the Age of Reason 
that Wordsworth had this distrust of passjon. 

In the first phase of his poetic career, Wordsworth's love of reason 
and good sense is discernible. His poetry of this period is illustrative 
of the neo-classical attitude to reason. A detailed analysis of the poetry 
of this phase is not necessary as the influence of the poetry of reason 
has been traced in Wordsworth by many of his critics. There is no 
response to beauty and little evidence of passion. The pictures he 
portrays are not at ail fired by passion and therefore, remain untouched 
by sensuousness. There is preponderance of the poetry of reason and 
restraint in this period. 

In the second phase a change in Wordsworth's attitude to passion is 
noticeable. The passion that he had frowned upon and the sensuous¬ 
ness that he had drea'ded and distrusted in the early phase, found expre¬ 
ssion in the poetry of this most creative phase. Nevertheless, the 
significant fact is that Wordsworth could not altogether outgrow the 
neo-classical influence in this respect. Even though the Lucy poems 
deal with the sentiment of love, they are not permeated with as intense 
a passion as love poems usually are. Wordsworth has exercised super¬ 
self control in expressing his sentiment of love. He has not unlocked 
his heart like the other Romantic poets. In the 'Education of Nature', 
there is a happy blend of restraint and emotion, 'law' and 'impulse', it . 
can be seen that Wordsworth's impulse inclines him towards sensuous¬ 
ness, but his reason controls it and exerts a sobering influence on him. 
There is a perfect fusion of reason and emotion, because Lucy's impulse 
has been accompanied by reason. The poet has displayed great self 
restraint while depicting the youthful vigour and buoyancy of Lucy. It 
is enough for him to say: 'her virgin bqsom swell.' It shows that 
Wordsworth could create tender love lyrics with a supreme control of 
passion. 

In the 'Tintem Abbey' poem in which imagination is at its white heat, 
his feelings find impassioned expression, and though there is rich 
sensuous imagery, the element of reason is not totally absent The 
distrust of feeling is noticeable: 


3 
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.a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied. 

Wordsworth was a romantic dreamer who held his passion in check. He 
was by nature inclined towards the exultation of love, but the restraining 
influence of reason is always present. In the poem 'She was a Phantom 
of Delight', the woman had 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 

A perfect woman nobly planned. 

To warm, to comfort and to command. 

The love story of 'Vaudracour and Julia’ shows Wordsworth's fear of 
passion. He developed the story pretty dispassionately as if it were the 
love story of somebody else. Vaudracour, for instance, was not given to 
frenzy, he was dedicated to "endless constancy and placid truth." 
However, Herford says that Wordsworth could not remain untouched by 
a passion so strong as his for Annette Vallon. But the expression of 
passion was unusual for Wordsworth and hence this poem stands aloof 
from the rest of his poetry. 

The distrust of passion is manifest In 'Ode to Duty' in a greater 
degree. Wordsworth brought reason through the back door under the 
veil of Duty, as he did not trust the affections of his heart. He looked 
upon Duty as 'Victory' and 'Law'. He was afraid of the smoother walks 
of life and chance desires and, therefore, wanted to have the austere 
discipline of duty and the confidence of reason. He was willingly 
prepared to surrender himself to the stern law-giver: 

Denial and restraint i prize 

No further than they breed a second will more wise. 

« « « 

Give unto me, made lowly wise. 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live ! 

In the third phase the passion which had inspired the tender love- 
lyrics and imaginative poems in the second phase was on the wane. 
The sensuousness that is embodied in many poems lost its bearings. 
Consequently, Wordsworth relapsed into the features of the first phase 
in which he had been distrustful of passion and had rareiy attempted 
writing sensuous poetry. There are only a few sporadic flashes of 
poetry in the walk of this period. On the whole, it is marked by an 
absence of passion to be restrained. It was in fact Wordsworth's 
attempt at a high moral tone which ended in triviality. 'Laodamia* 
which is an important poem of this period embodies the conflict between 
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passion and reason. 'Laodamia' symbolizes the passion for temporal 
life, its joys and blisses: and lord Protesiiaus stands for self-restraint 
attained after a sublime self-sacrifice. The poem as a whole exhales 
classical restraint and celebrates the triumph of reason over passion. 
Wordsworth avers that raptures, if they are not properly controlled, are 
fraught with dangerous consequences. Therefore Protesiiaus sincerely 
advises his consort to control rebellious passion, as the gods approve the 
depth and not the disquiet of the soul: 

Be taught, 0 faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul. 

The Excursion is no less illustrative of his emphasis on reason and 
restraint, in the preface^^ he sets out to talk about 'wise desires', 'simple 
manners' and 'pure thoughts'. Harping on the theme of uncontrolled 
passions, he warns against their pernicious consequences. Similarly, a 
group of poems entitled 'Ecclesiastical Sonnets' and 'Evening Voluntaries' 
put stress on the efficacy of reason and the chastening influence of res¬ 
traint and moderation : 

The wisest, happiest of our kind are they 
That ever walk content with Nature's way, 

God's goodness-measuring bounty as It may. 

The austere mental discipline and rigorous Puritanisrn to which 
Wordsworth subjected himself in this phase completely killed the poet 
in him. In the absence of passions, reason failed to raise his verse to 
the level of good poetry. That the work of his last phase Is dull and 
uninspired has been admitted by many. What needs to be emphasized 
is his ever-increasing reliance on reason which ultimately, instead of 
restraining passion, served to destroy it altogether. The decline of 
Wordsworth's poetic power must, therefore, be linked with the cramping 
influence of neo-classical reason on his mind. 
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16.may my life 

Express the image of better time, ‘ 

More wise desires, and simpler manners:—nurse 
My Heart in genuine freedom all pure thoughts 
Be with me: so shall thy unfailing love 
Guide, and support, and cheer me to the end I 




W. B. YEATS AND THE INDIAN MONK 


SUBHAS SARKAR 

In his critical study of W. B. Yeats, C. L Wrenn observes that there was 
a period in the poet’s life when his imagination was captivated by India, 
an India of pure romance 'which bears some subtle yet obvious relation 
to old romantic Ireland.' The India of romance truly haunted Yeats. 
Indeed, if Yeats took any interest in the spiritual realities, it was derived 
from his love of occultism, of the supernatural phenomena. 

Yeats's mystic quest began in his early youth under the influence of a 
Bengali Brahmin, Mohini Chatterjee, who provided him great artistic 
stimulus. Later from Tagore he derived a sort of emotional mysticism. 
But in the last phase of his poetic career he again fell under the influence 
of an Indian monk Shri Purohit Swami, a Maharashtrian Yogi who 
induced into him for a while a sort of religious fervour which even 
tempted him to plan a visit to India, to the latter's Ashram, at the age 
of seventy-two ( which, of course, did not materialize ). Shri Purohit's 
Yogic occultism, however, provided him more of intellectual satisfaction 
than of spiritual revelation. Since he was always in favour of 
concrete experience, the supernatural activities of Shri Hamsa (the 
Swami's Guru as described by Shri Purohit) and the Indian Monk's 
Yogic practices satisfied his yearning for the occult interpretation of the 
universe. 

A Marathi Brahmin, Shri Purohit Swami was born in Berar in 1882, 
and probably graduated from Calcutta University. It appears from 
certain records that Shri Purohit got his initial inspiration in 1913 for 
going abroad from Rev. Dr. Robert Scott, who was related to Walter 
Scott, the novelist. Ho was the acting Principal of Wilson College, 
Bombay. Or. Scott was the first professor |n that college to specialize 
in English literature and ro teach that subject exclusively. He might 
have inspired Shri Purohit to proceed to Europe with the English render¬ 
ing of his several hundred poems written originally in Marathi, Hindi and 
Urdu. Tagore's winning of the Nobel Prize may have as well provided 
-the ground for his optimism. When Shri Purohit left the shores of India, 
he was almost a pauper. Even the friends who saw him off were quite 
incredulous about the success of his mission, in Paris he fell sick, 
and a French lady who nursed him in his illness was ready to be a Hindu 
convert and to go along with him to India. 
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In London, he grew familiar with Masefield, the Poet-Laureate. There 
he started lecturing on the Gita. He met Sturge Moore on April 15, 
1931. Yeats came to know of him from Mr. Moore. The meeting 
between the two took place at Yeats's request on June 6, 1931, in 
Sturge Moore's house. In February 1932 Sturge Moore serft Shri 
Purohit's Mss. to Yeats. In a letter to Mr. Moore, Yeats describes how 
he was fascinated by the latter's exploration of consciousness : 

"One of the turning points in his practice of concentration Is 
when he attains the power of stopping the stream of ideas and 
impressions...that prepares him to receive more direct revelation". 
The book, An/nd/an Mon/r, came out in 1932. Yeats reveals his sense 
of closeness to Shri Purohit in his 'Introduction'. He must have got 
acquainted with Shri Purohit's unpublished M^s. of The Tales of Indian 
Mysticism the same year, since in a letter to the Indian monk he asks him 
about Bahina Bai, the symbolism of Thirteen and of the Moon which 
resemble some elements of A Vision, In May, In 1933, Yeats was busy 
with his work A Vision but he managed to have time to revise Shri 
Purohit's work on his Master Shri Hamsa. Yeats wrote his essay on the 
book in September, 1933< The work actually came out in print in 1934. 
By 1936 Yeats and Shri Purohit grew quite intimate. They even found 
time to read the Upanishads together. 

The winter of 1935-36 was spent by Yeats at Majorca in the company 
of Shri Purohit, collaborating on a translation of the Upanishads, which, 
according to Norman Jeffares meant 'correcting the Swami's over-ornate 
English, much to Mrs. Yeats's disgust, for she grudged the waste of time 
that could have been given to poetry.' But Yeats had, undoubtedly, 
developed a great enthusiasm for the Indian monk. In a letter to one of 
his associates Mrs. Shakespear, he wrote about Shri Purohit's work : 
*1 have just sent back final proofs of The Holy Mountain and have just 
read it all through. It seems to me one of those rare books that are 
fundamental. For generations writers will refer to it as they will to An 
Inh'an Monk, The Swami will fulfil the prophecy of his astrologer. 
'Preach to the Whole World' though not as did—whose eloquence bores 
me of course." (1934) 

On November 15,1935, Yeats wrote to Dorothy Wellesley about his 
proposed stay with the Swami: "The very fact that I am going with a 
man whose mind I touch on only one point, means peace. I can live in 
my own mind and write poetry ; can go in a dream and stay there". 
That unmistakably refers to the spiritual experience of the Swami. Yeats 
was, beyond doubt, very much interested in the Yogic e>!^riences of 
the Swami since he felt that he embodied in him the spirituai experience 
which could offer him the answer to his quest for a subjective system 
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that lives up to his Image of a heroic society—of the unmodified 
traditionalism. 

We learn from Yeats's own confession how much he was influenced 
by the Swami's esoteric cult: 

"When Shri Purohit Swami described his journey up those seven 
thousand steps at Mount Girnar, that creaking bed, that sound of 
patterns. In the little old half-forgotten temple and fitted everything into 
an ancient discipline, a philosophy that satisfied the intellect, I found all 
I wanted". (Later Essays and Introductions ) 

Yeats also derived the notion of the Indian prayer from Shri Purohit: 
"The Indian upon the other hand, approaches God through vision, speaks 
continually of the beauty and terror of the great mountains, interrupts his 
prayer to listen to the song of birds, remembers with delight the 
nightingale that disturbed his meditation by alighting upon his head and 
singing there, recalls after many years the whiteness of a sheet, the 
softness of a pillow, the gold embroidery upon a shoe. These things are, 
indeed, part of the splendour of that Divine Being". 

( Later Essays and Introductions ) 
He, undoubtedly, developed a sense of veneration for the religious 
practices of the Indian monk. The Swami is described by him, some¬ 
where as a minstrel and a story teller. His poems are described as love- 
songs or as songs of loyal devotion to the friend or master all of which, 
in fact, symbolize man's relation to God. The translations of Shri 
Purohit's Marathi poems seem to have impressed Yeats most, of which 
the following has been quoted by the poet himself: 

Sweet are His eyes, sweet His looks. 

The love they look exceeding sweet. 

Sweet are His lips, sweet His Kiss, 

The love displayed exceeding sweet. 

Sweet His words. His promise sweet. 

Presence and absence both are sweet 
The pangs of love exceeding sweet. 

What Shri Purohit has helped Yeats to resolve is the conflict between 
the poet and the philosopher in him. Actually, it was a sort of conflict 
between Susupti and Turiya—the stages of conscious dreaming and 
consciousness attached to no object, according to the Hindu concept. 
It cannot be denied, however, that Yeats was attracted to the more 
superficial aspect of Shri Purohit's subjective experience as is evident 
from his letter to Dorothy Wellesley : 

"I wish you could hear him ; his tales come slowly, they must be 
waited for, yet there is enough there to restore the poetry of the world. 

I delight In his folk-lore more than in his philosophy." 
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He obtained the knowledge of the Upanishads and Hindu lore inti¬ 
mately through his close contact with Shri Purohit. 

in Yeats's subjective system we notice the movement of the soul or the 
individual and the race or the civilization, in a cyclic pattern and predeter¬ 
mined order of rise and fall into brightness and gloom. For both these 
Yeats sought and found support in the Upanishads and in Hindu lore. 
In Yeats's system the bright fortnight stood for subjectivity and the 
dark fortnight for objectivity—as alternating processes in civilization 
or for that matter, in individuals. But according to the Hindu mystic 
idea as propounded by the Upanishads. an individual breaks the bonds 
of birth and death once he reaches subjectivity, the full moon or the 
Turiya : he never returns to objectivity or the dark moon, the Susubti or 
'Mount Girnar' as described by Shri Purohit. 

Shri Purohit came to exercise a sort of creative influence on the later 
Yeats as is discernible in the series of Supernatural Songs culminating 
In Meru and in The Herne's Egg. In fact, Yeats in a letter clearly indicates 
how much he was indebted to Shri Purohit while writing the play 
The Herne's Egg. 

"Shri Purohit Swami is with me, and the play is his philosophy in a 
fable, or mine confirmed by him." In fact the play dilates on the tradi¬ 
tional Hindu view. 

Of course, Yeats refused to accept the idea of 'salvation' since he 
would rather prefer to be a born singer and would accept Original Sin 
as his theme. But he surely got from Shri Purohit's Upanishadic teaching 
the idea of the deliverance of the soul which he assigned to the 
Thirteenth Cycle In his own ‘system'. 

Since Yeats equated the unmodified traditional Hinduism with ancient 
'Christian irishry', he looked upon Shri Purohit with his avowed faith in 
the supernatural and the miracles as a prototype of the legendary Irish 
Cellach "who sang upon his death-bed of bird and beast". Actually, 
Yeats made use of Shri Purohit and his teachings to fill the gap in his 
own 'subjective system' in his own mystic quest. 
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Besides, I have based this article partly on my interview in Bombay, 1971 
with Shrimati Durga Bhagabat who knows the Swami'a family very well 



MAUGHAM AND THE MODEST ART : 
SOME COMMENTS ON HIS SHORT STORIES 


KRISHNA GHOSH 

In his own time W. Somerset Maugham was hailed as the'dean'of 
living writers. The extent of his success as a novelist and playwright 
received ample confirmation from just about every item on the popularity 
Index—extremely profitable runs on the West End for the plays' record 
sales and motion picture rights for the novels. One ought, perhaps, to 
add to this a far more durable and reliable indicator of his appeal and 
that is the large and devoted body of contemporary readers for whom 
Maugham was literally, with all the implications of the phrase, a 
'favourite author'. To use the novelist's own classification from his 
Introduction to the Traveller's Library edition his books were 'readers' 
books', while the novels of Joyce and Virginia Woolf and even Huxley 
were 'writers' books!. 

Now there is something undeniably praiseworthy in the ability to 
achieve such report, even if in the natural course of things, Maugham 
has today receded somewhat from the forefront of critical notice and 
public acclaim. To write him off as 'middlebrow' is possibly to be 
unnecessarily pontifical and academic. It is surely beside the point to 
insist that neither Joyce nor Virginia Woolf was striving for that particular 
effect spoken of by Jerome Weidman, a self-confessed Maugham aficio¬ 
nado: Many a reader raises his head from a Maugham novel or story with 
a why-this-is-a-cinch gleam in his eye'.^ Maugham, of course, made 
his Qwn position quite clear in the final sentence of The Razor's Edge : 
'And however superciliously the highbrows carp, we the public 
in our heart of hearts all like a success story; so perhaps my ending 
is not so unsatisfactory after all'. Nevertheless, taking into account the 

Hi 

vagaries of individual taste and the pitfalls in making any definite pro¬ 
nouncement on so prolific a talent, one cannot help expressing the view 
that Maugham's best work is to be found, not in the novels and plays, 
but in the short stories. 

It is, indeed, well known that Maugham never apologized for the 
fact that he regarded himself as a professional writer primarily engaged 
in earning a living. The success of his plays came as a stroke of good 
fortune at a time when he was desperately trying to make ends meet. 
Their frothy gaiety, sharpened with wet and cynicism after the manner of 
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Noel Coward, caught and held the brittle and feverish mood of escapism 
in inter-war London. By the same token, they were never intended to 
plumb the depths of the human soul or to shock through bold 
Innovations of technique. 

in the novels, too, Maugham has been accused of lack of d,epth. 
Granting that it would be pedantic to expect ''philosophy" from every 
novel, there still seems to be some central inadequacy of conception in 
even the best that prevents their taking a place in the first rank. The 
much extolled "naturalism" of Liza of Lambeth and Mrs Craddock seems 
to be nothing more than photographic verisimilitude when set against 
the massively detailed environment of Balzac ; The Razor's Edge moves 
away from the absorbing human drama of Larry and Isabel and Elliot to 
misty metaphysical vapourings that leave the reader 'in the air'; Cakes 
andAleex\6s with a superficial 0. Henry-esque twist somewhat like 
winding up on operetta with a toccata on a tin drum; even in Of 
Human Bondage the resolution seems unsatisfactory because Sally is 
unconvincing in her role as earth-mother. 

With the short stories Maugham's purpose, as with the plays, was 
frankly to entertain. His ideal story was the kind that could be told 
'over the dinner table or in a ship's smoking room and hold the attention 
of your listeners.^ The reason for preferring them to the novels and 
plays is that, though here again Maugham is no innorator, he can be 
credited among English writers with bringing to a high level of achieve¬ 
ment the kind of short story Maupassant popularised in France. One is 
not thinking only of the well-known but somewhat too theatrical Rain 
and Giulia Lazzari but also of the quiet innuendo of Mr Know-aii, the 
psychological observation of The Human Element and Gigolo and 
Gigolette, and the bubbling humour of The Three Fat Women of antibes. 
In this field, within the limitation of his chosen pattern, Maugham is 
among the best. 


What is the pattern of the perfect short story 7 In his essay on 
Maupassant Henry James declared that he would rather have written 
one page of Boule de Suif than the whole of Flaubert's critical introduc¬ 
tion to Madame Bovary ; yet he went on immediately to explain : 'There 
are simply as many different kinds as there are persons practising the art'.' 
Maupassant himself had expressed similar sentiments in his preface to 
Pierre et Jean while Maugham candidly admitted in his essay on the 
short story : 'I like best the sort of story that I can write nwself'. The 
fact is that modern short story-writers have seen refreshingly free from 
the folly of chasing after the mirage of perfect form. Even so, serious 
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practitioners have always been concerned to distinguish the short story 
proper from novels Mn petto' like Congrave's Incognita and James's 
The Turn of the Screw and from independent episodes in longer works 
like ‘Wandering Willie's Tale' in Redgaunttet and 'The man on the Hill' in 
Tom Jones, 

Historically speaking, the tale or conte or fable is as old as man 
himself. As Maugham says, 'It is natural for men to tell tales'. From 
the Satyricon and the Jataka Tales and Gesta Romanorum and The 
Thousand and One Nights, through the medieval fabliaux and portman¬ 
teau productions like the Decameron, to the collections of the Brothers 
Grimm, the story has held its own for centuries beside more elevated 
writing. Paradoxically, however, as a skilfully devised literary form 
intended to be read (as opposed to the oral tradition), the short story is 
relatively a newcomer in the sphere of fiction. H. E. Bates in The 
Modern Short Story says, 'The history of the short story is not vast 
but very brief'. Elizabeth Bowen writes in her preface to The Faber 
Book of Modern Stories : ‘The short story is a young art, the child of 
this century'. In A Study of the Short Story, the American critics Canby 
and Oashieii follow Maugham in tracing it back somewhat further to 
the mid-nineteenth century emergence of the popular magazine. 
Apart from this novelty, the other problem was that the short story as a 
literary form was just not taken seriously at all. One recalls Henry 
James's plaintive lament: The little story is but scantily relished in 
England where readers take their fiction rather by the volume than by 
the page.^ 

Some sort of literary defence was obviously required and the need 
was filled by Edgar Allan Poe's 1874 review of Hawthorne's Twice Told 
Tales. Poe insisted that far from being a casual narrative, the short 
story must be as carefully wrought as a sonnet and must adhere to the 
strictest Aristotelian canons of unity : 'In the whole composition there 
should be no word written of which the tendency, direct or indirect, 
is not to the pre-established design', (or, as Chekhov put it much later: 
'if you say that a gun hung on a wall...it mus^without fail be discharged') 
Poe went on to outline the all-important distinction with the novel: 
to say that the short story is above all short, is no mere exercise in 
tautology. 'As the novel cannot be read at one sitting it cannot avail 
itself of the immense benefit of totality...In the brief tale, however, the 
author is enabled to carry out his full design without interruption. 
During the hour of perusal, the soul of the reader is at the author's 
control.® 

The first formal theorist of the short story thus establishes its creden¬ 
tials as a unique and autonomous literary experience. Later critics have 
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followed in his footsteps. Marriott writes: 'It compels us to seize 
upon essentials. The writer may say what he must but he must not say 
what ho may/® And technique, as Mark Schoror noted in another context, 
may presuppose a particular attitude. Thus Guerard, writing on Hardy's 
stories, points out: ..'a brief glance fixes an obvious individuality •while 
full exploration goes beyond it to type, to what has already been 
observed, and often*’ 


It is pointless, in a sense, to talk of 'influences' in literature, since a 
writer ultimately 'lives' by the uniqueness of his vision. Maugham, on his 
own admission, was influenced by Maupassant. He tells us how, before 
he was eighteen, he had read the best of the Master's stories, sitting 
in the gallery of the Odeon in Paris : 'It is natural enough that when at 
that age I began writing stories myself, I should unconsciously have 
chosen these little masterpieces as a model. I might very well have hit 
upon a worse.' 

Now, Maupassant's name has come to be associated with one 
particular type of story, and its characteristics may briefly be examined. 
The literary origins of his tales have been traced back to the earthy 
'contes lestes' of medieval France, for they are intensely and vibrantly 
concerned with the ebb and flow of life in the streets of Paris and the 
fields of Normandy. As regards structure and attitude, one cannot do 
better than quote Maugham's analysis of La Parure ( The Necklace ); 
'It relates a curious but not improbable incident. The scene is set before 
you with brevity...the persons concerned...are shown you with just the 
amount of detail that is needed...[ Maupassant ] does not aim at a 
transcripiion of life, but at a dramatisation'. ® One might only add 
James's perceptive comment: 'The philosopher in his composition is 
perceptibly inferior to the story teller.” 

Thus this form of short story is constructed in the manner of a drama. 
Not only is it an episode of tense or exciting action or expectation 
narrated more or less objectively; it also follows the classic five-act 
pattern of exposition, complication, climax and a denounment either 
stated or implied . One thinks not only of Une Vie or La Maison de 
Madame Tellier but also of Pushkin's The Queen of Spades, Gogol's The 
Cloak, Poe's The Cask of Amontillado or The Mystery of Marie Roget, 
Stevenson's Sire de Maletroit's Door. 

Diametrically opposite in mood and technique are the stories of 
Chekhov and James and Katherine Mansfield. Chekhov''^eschewed 
action and complication, stating : ‘One must write about simple things, 
how Peter Semionovich married Maria Ivanovna. That is all,.' James 
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clarified the point: 'For some people motives, reasons, relations, 
explanations are a part of the very surface of the drama, with the foot¬ 
lights full upon them'. One thinks of Chekhov's sensitive and roman¬ 
tic exploration of moods in The Lady with the Dog, and of the delicate 
Watteauesque impressionism of Katherine Mansfield's Bliss or The 
Garden Party, instead of expository and action-oriented dramatic 
structure, these stories shape like a prism, colouring the surrounding area 
with the iridescent rays of the mind. 

As is to be expected, Maugham's stories tell a gripping tale rather 
than recreate a mood. He draws from his extensive travels, setting 
them all over the world, sketching concrete and particularized word- 
pictures especially of the steamy swamps and jungles of Malaya. 
Subtlety and mystery are not his forte ; one cannot apply to Maugham 
John Crowe Ransom's distinction between 'structure' and 'texture' 
that works so well with stories like Hawthorne's The Maypole of Merry 
Mount. 

In the preface to tha tl^id volume of his collected stories, however, 
Maugham insists on his interest in characterization : 'I write stories about 
people who have some singularity of character which suggests to me 
that they may be capable of behaving in such a way as to give me an 
idea that I can make use of'. This is an added facet to the action- 
packed tale, and is, indeed, the mainspring behind some of the most 
interesting stories— "The Pool" and "Flotsam and Jetsam" and "The 
Colonel's Lady". 

But the especial feature which sets Maugham apart is his creation 
of a first-person narrator who witnesses ail the actions and who may be 
regarded as a 'persona' of himself—an urbane, intelligent, widely- 
travelled man of the world whose personality suffuses the stories, as 
does Thackeray's in Vanity Fair, and gives them their richly anecdotic 
and conversational quality. The author explains this practice in the 
preface to the second volume of the collected stories : 

'its object is, of course, to achieve credibility , the great advantage 
of verisimilitude... [ The reader ] must remember that the author Is not 
drawing a faithful portrait of himself but creating a character for the 
particular purposes of his story'. Though the "I" does not occur in a 
popular piece like Rain, the appeal of a number of the others stems to 
a great extent from the charm of contact with this woridiy-wise and 
drily witty 'persona' who sometimes recalls Lamb, as in the opening 
sentences of The Book Bag : 'Some people read for instruction, which 
is praiseworthy, and some for pleasure which is innocent, but not a few 
read from habit and i suppose that this is neither innocent nor praise¬ 
worthy. Of that lamentable company am I...' 
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Moreover, this practice, with its extensive use of aside and comment, 
has the added advantage of somehow suggesting the relaxed expansive¬ 
ness of the old "omniscient" novel within the rigid economy of the 
short story. To Maugham then goes the credit of beginning the short 
story "off the point", so to speak (quite against the approved canons of 
the art), and not only getting away with the feat, but enriching and 
enlarging the potentialities of the mode in the process. 

IV 

The modern short stery is at an interesting stage of its development. 
It is growing shorter, and even more inward looking as it seeks to 
encompass the world in a grain of sand. The tendency undoubtedly 
seems to be toward the Chekhovian pattern. Like its age, the short 
story of today places a premium on fastidious psychological exploration, 
and compared to Alan Sillitoe or Bernard Malamud or Irwin Shaw, 
Maugham may come across as somewhat obvious and hearty. Neverthe¬ 
less, from the point of view of literary eva.uHtlbn, one cannot but agree 
with T.O. Beachcroft when he writes in The Modest Art : 'He is probably 
the leading influence on the last thirty years to stand against the Russian 
models'. “ 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH HERBERT READ 


SAURENORANATH BASU 

In the course of an inquiry into Sir Herbert Read's thoughts on poetry 
and literary criticism, i had a lengthy correspondence with the critic 
in connexion with various aesthetic and other problems. Some of Sir 
Herbert's letters may, I believe, be of interest to students of English 
literature. That is why I do not hold back from the public what was 
primarily meant for me and has remained so long in my possession. For a 
thorough appraisal of the issues discussed in the letters. I give beiow 
the questions i asked. 

March 23,1966 

I. I inquired whether Francis Berry had made use of Read's 'War 
Diary' {The Contrary Experience, pp. 59-146 ), or of the last section, 
'A Dearth of Wild Flowers', of his autobiography when he revised ' 
his British Council monograph on Herbert Read (first published in 
1953) in 1961. 

II. I suggested that Read's 'War Diary', which covers a difficuit 
period in his life during the First World War, 28.1.15 to 14.11.18; is an 
important document in the study of his personality and beliefs, and also 
that all his sociai, political, and aesthetic ideas are found there in an 
embryonic stage. 

III. In his study of Wordsworth, Read has suggested that Words¬ 
worth has 'idealized' his childhood in the 'Prelude' (Wordsworth, p.41), 

I argued that Read himself has 'Idealized' his native moorland and dales 
in The Innocent Eye (1932) and again in the last section of The Contrary 
Experience (1963), 'A Dearth of Wiid Flowers'. 

iV. I pointed out that one who is interested in studying the thoughts 
and beliefs of Herbert Read and in tracing them to their roots, must find 
the 'Wat Diary' very useful. 

V. Francis Berry calls Read essentially a poet, but I maintain that he 
is essentialiy a philosopher. In Read's poetry, I believe, thought is not 
feit, and thus what it lacks is sensuous integrity. For Read poetry is 
a means of expressing his ideas. I sought Read's comment on my 
observation. 

VI. For Read the aesthetic view of life is a self-contained reality, 
and the ethical principles lie implicit in the aesthetic principles— 
namely, beauty, harmony, rhythm, proportion, etc. I argued that this is 
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an ideal that has not yet been realized, and that the world as it exists 
cannot be recognized bV an exclusively aesthetic culture. Ethical 
-discipline combined with aesthetic approach can achieve the highest 
ideal of life, I held. 

Vli. To date, so far as I know, the best essay on Read's aesthetic 
philosophy is by S. Fishman {The Interpretation of Art, University of 
California Press, 1963). I asked Read about his opinion on Fishman's 
essay. 

VIII. In his book The Partial Critics (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1965) Lee T. Lemon argues that Read seems to have mixed 'form' 
with 'content', a Crocean idea, and he fails to appreciate the fact that 
even in the process of creation the poet may realize what is in himself 
and discovers the potentialities of words themselves {The Partial Critics, 
pp. 25-30). Robin Skelton in The Poetic Pattern (London, 1957) 
suggests that all forms are organic in the process of creation, and that 
the distinction between 'organic' and 'abstract' form, as Read has done, 
is in one respect false {The Poetic Pattern, p. 54). I invited Read's 
comment on this point. 

p IX. I asked Read if he was familiar with the thoughts of Sri Auro- 
bindo, the Indian philosopher. 

Read replied to this letter on the 2nd May, 1966. 

In my letter of 11th May, 1966,1 examined some inconsistencies 
and contradictions that one comes across when one examines Read's 
thoughts on poetry, 

I. I remarked that Read does not explain adequately how poetry 
takes on a verbal character. Since his earliest attempt at a formulation 
of a systematic poetic theory in'Definitions Towards a Modern Theory 
of Poetry' {Art and Letters, Vol. I, No. 3, Jan. 1918, pp. 73-78), Read 
has insisted on the intuition, vision, or inspiration of the poet, but not 
on expression. He holds that though poetry originates in the uncons¬ 
cious, expression cannot be 'unconscious'. But in his Introduction to 
Surrealism {\QZ^), he suggests that during poetic composition words 
or images arise if not easily, at any rate directly, from the 'unconscious', 
and that thesb images and words may be elaborated and ordered only 
at the risk of distortion by the exercise of the 'conscious' intellect and 
skill. Did not this, I asked, contradict Read's earlier explanation of poetic 
composition ? 

II. In the middle of the 'thirties Read seemed to have sought an 
identity between poetry and dream. He argued that poetry is a linguistic 
art, and that it has a technical character which dream has ftot. Both 
dream and poetry tend to associate images. But in dream images are 
arranged symbolically, whereas in poetry there is some intellectual or 
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instinctive scheme {Collected Essays, p. 104 & c). But in The Forms of 
Things Unknown (pp. 119 - 122 ) he argues that poetic images have an 
unmotivated existence, as objects of contemplation, as a form of vision. 
Only in freedom, freedom from any necessity, can the poet choose his 
image. My point was, how does the poet make use of dream activity 
during poetic composition 7 

III. Read has made use of the Freudian idea of 'reality-intake' in 
artistic creation in Art and Society (pp. 86-89), Collected Essays (p. 140). 
But he has given a new interpretation of the idea in The Forms of 
Things Unknown (p. 97). Read's study of Cassirer's Symbolist philo¬ 
sophy, I suggested, might have brought about modifications of many of 
his former ideas. 

IV. In the early twenties Read was under the influence of St. 
Thomas's Scholasticism and held that poetic or sensuous apprehension 
of reality is an issue of 'intelligence'. Read's 'intelligence' was however 
basically intuitionist in nature, and in ail his writings from the thirties 
onwards he has spoken of sensuous vision or sensuous integrity of 
poetry. I requested him to explain what he meant by 'sensuous inte¬ 
grity' of poetry. 

V. Read believes that all art originates in the unconscious, in the 
individual psyche, and takes shape in concrete symbols or images, 
giving the feelings and emotions of the .artist a reality. Moreover, he 
holds, that any social, moral, political or any other ideal, imposed 
from outside, spoils the nature of art. I maintained that ideas, prejudices 
and beliefs become unconsciously a part of our personality or psyche, 
and that by virtue of their implicitness in human personality they enter 
into the creation of art. In his essay Wordsworth (p. 171) Read himself 

comments,'.the trend of an individual's emotional life is to a great 

degree determined by his beliefs'. What does this mean 7 Does this 
not contradict Read's basic aesthetic belief 7 

Read replied to my queries on the 8th July, 1966. 

In my letter of 19-7-1966 I traced the growth of Read's aesthetic and 
critical philosophy in different phases. From tj^e 'War Diary' I tried to 
understand the essential Read, the man and his ideas, his native roman¬ 
ticism and characteristic critical approach' before the 'twenties. In the 
'twenties Read came directly under the impact of T. S. Eliot's idea of 
classicism and tradition and was led to a ground alien to^ hi^ grain. 
What i believe is that Read might have been led away, but he dkf not 
surrender any of his basic beliefs and convictions. As for exafttple, he 
firmly held, against Eliot, that poetry is the expression of personality, 
that literature is mainly an expression of emotional states, and that the 
process of artistic creation is wholly inspirational. Moreover—^this fs 
5 
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very important—he was from the beginning in search of dogmas as 
starting points in his critical pursuits, a thing which Eliot emphatically 
rejected as part of the critic’s business. Eliot was for comparison and 
analysis of the work and not for assertion of opinion. For Read dogmas 
are articles of faith, and as such the positing of dogmas seern^d to 
him to be the first business of criticism. Eliot's influence upon Read 
must have been considerable in the 'twenties, and it was from the 
'thirties that he recovered his poise and balance. But it requires a 
careful and sympathetic study of Read's works to notice that he was 
temperamentally and otherwise a genuine romanticist even when he was 
under the spell of Eliot's classicism. I invited Read's comments on my 
views. 

My last question to Read was, can humanism offer a synoptic view 
of life ? Can an anti-institutional, 'anti-religious' view of life be complete 
in itself 7 Do the Romantics speak of only one aspect of life 7 

Read replied on 17th August, 1966. 

in my letter of 17-1 >1967, I tried to trace the emotional and intellec¬ 
tual influences that shaped Read's mind and thoughts. 

I. Read has an innate love for 'ideas'. How unconsciously did he 
write about himself when he was quite young, 'I love people with 
theories’ (recorded In the 'War Diary' of 27.11.'! 8, The Contrary Experi¬ 
ence, p. 118) I But no influence has been a part of his own ideas and 
beliefs that did not enter into his inner being. An influence qua influ¬ 
ence has always been a part of his life and thought. 

II. My next point was : how would we define Read's philosophy of 
life 7 There is a mystical quality in his philosophy of life and art. Read 
used to call himself, for some time, a materialist in the sense in which 
Santayana defined materialism, and ha believed in 'imponderables'. The 
thoughts of the poets and philosophers which shaped his philosophy of 
life and art, are also basically mystical in nature. As for example, the 
philosophies of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Vico, Jung, Bergson, Whitehead, 
Blake, and Croce. 

Read replied on the 10th February, 1967. 

In my letter of the 3rd March, 1967,1 dwelt on the literary criticism 
of Herbert Read. Read has often been ignored as a literary critic and 
adjudged almost always as a psychological critic. This is a misleading 
interpretation and Read himself is responsible for this. He has used the 
findings of Psychology in his critical studies, and has declared that he 
desicos to give to criticism a pretence of science'. He has declared his 
desire with zest in the 'twenties and 'thirties. I believe that this 
declaratiori has led to a prejudiced ^sesessment of the value of his critical 
pursuits. Psychology itself does not and cannot attribute te his. studies 
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any triticat value. The very critical approach has hs roots in his parti* 
cular attitude to life and art, and the value of his individual studies is 
primarily characterised by his acute sensitiveness to and keen perception 
of literature. 

Moreover, what gives to Read's critical studies a unity of spirit and 
pattern is, I believe, his attitude to life and art. He puts the whole 
emphasis on the freedom of sensibility and spirit, and on the spontaneity 
of moral perception, as indispensable conditions for a genuine art of 
living and a genuine creation of art. All his individual studies are 
instinct with his beliefs and dogmas, and these are the 'principles' that 
give a unity of pattern to his literary criticism. 

Read replied to this letter on 19. 3. 67. 

in my letter of 17.6.67 I asked Sir Herbert whether he held on to his 
belief of the 'twenties and 'thirties that criticism could be given a 
scientific direction or made a science. Moreover, I asked him, whether 
he was as confident of the dogmas of the science of Psychology as 
explanation of certain aspects of poetic creation as he was in the 
'twenties and 'thirties. 

Read replied to my questions on 28.6.67. 

Saurendra Nath Basu 
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STONEGRAVE HOUSE, STONEGRAVE, YORK, ENGLAND 

2nd May, 1966, 

Dear Mr. Saurendra Nath Basu, 

Thank you very much for your long and interesting letter of March 
23. My replies to your questions must necessarily be very brief, so 
please excuse any appearance of impatience or abruptness. I am 
delighted to help you as far as my busy life permits. 

(1) THE CONTRARY EXPERIENCE (1963) was not available to Mr. 
Francis Berry when he revised his pamphlet in 1962—nor did he 
have access to an early proof or the Ms.^ 

(2) I agree that the War Diary Is an important document for any 
understanding of my mental and spiritual development and that 
most of my subsequent philosophy of life is to be found in embryo 
there. But it is a fragmentary document and does nbt record ail 
that I read or thought at this period. Max Stirner is just one 
example of such omissions, in so far at thd Diary reflects my 
war experience, its importance cannot be exaggerated ; that 
experience "tempered" the purely intellectual developments that 
were taking place at the same time. 
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(3) No doubt there is a certain degree of 'Idealization" in my referen¬ 
ces to the moors end dales of my native county, but I am a firm 
believer in the importance of "roots" (see THE GRASS-ROOTS 
Ofand if I had been born in another type of landscape! 
should no doubt have idealized that too. idealization is merely 
a mode of emphasis. 

(4) You are not wrong in tracing "the seed of my mature philosophy" 
to the war diary, but this was not a deliberate work; it is only 
by chance that it has survived. It is an immature confession—and 
a confession of immaturity. 

(5) "Essentially a poet" 7 I would agree with Berry, but what does 
the word "essentially" mean in this context 7 One might say 
''primarily" a poet, because it is partly a question of first intentions 
or ambitions. Coleridge was primarily a poet, but he became a 
philosopher. I have tried to maintain a balance, but with what 
success others must judge. 

(6) In my view (and Plato's!) the ethical and the 

aesthetic are identical. Beauty is truth, truth beauty, i have 
argued this at great length in my educational writings. Incidentally 
I must send you a copy of THE REDEMPTION OF THE ROBOT, 
a collection of these which has just appeared in the United 
States. 

(7) Fishman's book is good and gives an accurate account of my 
aesthetic philosophy. 

(8) Lemont and Skelton I have not read and do not propose to read. 
These academic discussions of form and content are usually 
based on verbal ambiguities. For example, when Skelton says 
'that all forms are organic in the process of creation' he really 
means that the act of composition is an organic process. 
Even that is a questionable statement—see EDUCATION THROUGH 
ART, Ch.V. 8,13, where I distinguish eight fundamental types 
or categories of composition. 

* 

(9) I am familiar with some of Aurob'ndo's works : in addition to 
SAViTRi I possess THE LIFE 0/WyVf and THE MESSAGE OF THE 
GITA. I have a profound admiration for this great philosopher, 
but he came too late into my life to influence me. 

I hope I heve not ignored any of the questions you raised, and that 

you will find these answers satisfactory. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely^ 

Herbert Read 
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STONEGRAVE HOUSE, STONEGRAVE, YORK,* ENGLAND. 

8th July. 1966. 

Dear Saurendra Nath Basu, 

I am very grateful to you for your letter of 11.5.66. which shows 
that you have been reading my works with unusual attention and 
intelligence. That you have come across contradictions does not 
surprise me. Apart from the necessary development of thought 
and (one hopes) increase in wisdom during a long career, 
contradictions arise out of the different circumstances in which a 
particular opinion is expressed. Strict consistency is an impossible 
ideal, and only a dull pedantic mind would aspire to it. 

Nevertheless, there are confusions which I must try to clarify. 

I. There is a distinction to be made between the process and the 
product of artistic expression. The process involves the unconscious 
at all levels (I am assuming the psycho-analytical division of the psyche 
into levels such as the id, the ego and the super-ego) and the most 
forceful images come f;om the deepest levels. But in the process of 
composition they are transformed (more or less according to the needs 
of repression) and the final product, the work of art, should have an 
objective clarity In order to function (in other minds) as an effective 
symbol. "Expression" cannot be "unconscious" because anything that 
remains unconscious, or is unconscious, by nature, is ipso 
facto unexpressed. As the word or image (words are images) 
"surfaces", it "crystallizes", takes on definite form, acquires 
symbolic value, it joins other words and images, and at this point 
the objective intelligence of the poet (or artist of any kind) may 
intervene. The degree of intellectual Intervention determines the stylo 
(open or closed, romantic or classical, etc) of the final product. 

II. This answers your question about poetry and dream : the dream 
is merely one manifestion of the unconscious, and may not be made 
use of by the poet. Poetic inspiration is related to but not identical 
with dream activity, as discussed in Collected Essays, p. 104 &c. 

III. The ideas I derived from Freud and Jung were certainly modified 
and developed by my reac ing of Cassirer's Philosophy of S) mboUc Forms 
( 1953 onwards ). 

IV. I have always maintained that there is no contradiction between 
intellectual and sensuous vision—or rather, that a true Intelligence is 
based on a sensuous apprehension of reality. This, of course, is a 
respectable philosophical position, but philosophers tend to lose touch 
with the sense object; poets hold on to it, and that is the essential 
difference. That ia what I mean by the sensuous integrity of poetry. 
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V. The quesilion of ''beliefs and poetry" is one of the most conten¬ 
tious in modern criticism. As you realize, my general attitude is one of 
distrust of any conscious influence from beliefs and ideological motives 
of any kind, but naturally the poet does not remain a child or an idiot. 
It is a question of the primacy of feeling, and as I have argued ( and as 
Eliot argued ) there is such a thing as f3/t thought: that is to say, *ideas 
are sensuously apprehended. Wordsworth (though also a great sinner 
in this respect) is the best illustration of this. His famous Ocfe 
(Intimation of Immortality ) is sensuous throughout, but is at the same 
time "expressing" his beliefs. I should not have said without qualifica¬ 
tion that the trend of an individual's emotional life is to a great degree 
determined by his beliefs". It is, generally speaking, the other way 
round. But if you will look again at the passage you quote from my 
Wordsworth (p. 171) you will see that I am speaking of the classical 
poet, and I suggest that although poetic inspiration is "at the mercy 
of our conscious beliefs", the implication is that true poetry is 
unconscious in origin. 

The essays from Reason and Romanticism that were left out of 
Collected Essays will be reprinted in the volume that is now In the press. 
Poetry and Experience. The main one is a long essay on "The Attri¬ 
butes of Criticism" which I have revised for the reprint (I hope the 
book will appear in September, Vision Press, London ). 

It is, I am afraid, impossible to obtain a copy of the volume edited 
by Henry Treece, unless possibly by advertising in the second-hand 
market. 

Thank you very much for sending me a copy of Sri Aurobindo's 
important volume. I have not had time to do more than glance through 
its pages, but I can see that it contains much of his essential wisdom 
on the problems which still distract the world. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Herbert Read. 
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STONEGRAVE HOUSE, STONEGRAVE, YORK, ENGLAND 

17th August, 1966 

Dear Mr. Saurendra Nath Basu, 

I have not had an opportunity before today of replying to your long 
and interesting ietter of 19.7.1966 and even now you must q^cuse a 
very brief reply. In general I would say again that your main lines of 
interpretation are correct and I at no point feel any desire to contradict 
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you. The difficulties arise from your attempt to reconcile my early 
theories of criticism expressed in Reason and Romanticism with my 
later theories. This is partly explained by the growth of development 
of thought which is i think a natural process in anyone with an open 
mind. You are perfectly right in finding the seeds of this natural 
development in the War Diary but what happend after the War was my 
encounter with T. S. Eliot and the powerful impact of his philosophy 
of tradition on my young and unformed mind. Eliot’s classicism was 
fundamentally alien to me but I had to take account of it and such early 
essays as The Attributes of Criticism (1926) are evidence of the struggle 
that was taking place at that time in my mind. I eventually recovered 
my own poise and I would say that from about 1930 onwards I had 
succeeded in reconciling my own romanticism with whatever of value 
I wished to retain from Eliot's philosophy. 

All this will be evident in the new short volume of essays in literary 
criticism to be published this autumn ( Poetry and Experience ), This 
includes the rewriting of The Attributes of Criticism, perhaps a mistaken 
attempt at revision, but If you like to take the trouble to compare the 
two versions you *will see what I have discarded as false to my inner 
convictions. 

In particular you will find that I have dealt with the whole question 
of dogma in literary criticism and brought my views into line with what 
I consider the correct philosophical position that is represented by Karl 
Popper, for example, in which dogmas are admitted as necessary but 
provisional approximations to truth. Perhaps you are able to refer to 
Popper's most recent work Conjectures and Refutations, London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963, where on page 49 you will find a very 
clear exposition of the function of dogma in thought. 

Psychoanalytical theory came at the right moment to support my 
critical standpoint. Eliot himself was strongly attracted to psychoanalysis 
but deliberately avoided its application to criticism. I think he was 
afraid that it might be too disturbing to his equanimity. 

I think this is a general answer to most of your questions, but please 
do not hesitate to come back if I have left anything obscure. (would 
however suggest that you wait until! you receive the copy of Poetry and 
Experience which I shall send to you as soon as it is available. There 
is only one question which I have not attempted to answer which is the 
last one in your letter, namely, how far a humanistic view of life is a 
complete view of life—the answer to the question would depend on a 
complete definition of humanism which cannot be attempted in a sen¬ 
tence or two. I would suggest however that you have only to consider 
a humanist such as Goethe to see that an affirmative answer is po^ible. 
With kind regards, Yours sincerely, 

Herbert Read. 
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STONEGRAVE HOUSE. STONEGRAVE, YORK, ENGLAND. 

10th February, 1967 

Dear Saurendra Nath Basu, 

My answer to your last letter has been delayed by an illness frgm 
which I am now recovering. 

1. Who can trace the course of influences, in an individual or an 
age? They are like an invisible mycelium spreading its roots under- 
ground, or casting its spores on the wind. I have recently been consi¬ 
dering the case of Vico (as a contribution to a symposium on this 
philosopher which is to be published in America ). I came to Vico 
through Croce, whose book on the philosopher was translated by 
Collingwood and published in 1914. The same publisher was to have 
issued T. E, Hulme's translation of Sorel's Reflections on Violence—\h\s 
publisher went out of business as a consequence of outbreak of the 
war and it was transferred to another publisher. I read Croce on Vico 
much later ( ? 1930 ), but Hulme was familiar with Vico, and Hulme's 
influence on me was direct from 1913 onwards. Coleridge was also 
familiar with Vico and either directly, or through Jacobi, had absorbed 
many of Vico's ideas. When I came to read Vico himself, thirty years 
ago, I found that I had already absorbed most of his significant ideas 
indirectly. Influences are always "in the air", part of "the spirit of the 
age", and the only question is whether they fall on fertile or infertile 
ground, and to what level of consciousne'ss they penetrate. 

One must distinguish, as you do, between intellectual and emotional 
influences, but I do not think that the distinction is important, because 
"nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in senau''. I have always 
maintained that ideas have an emotional appeal, even the purest 
( mathematical andpogical propositions above all); and I do not mean 
this in the crude sense of propaganda, appealing to the instincts. Etc. 
An idea may have qualities of precision, appropriateness, comprehensive¬ 
ness, suggestiveness, etc., which are essentially aesthetic. I believe 
Wittgenstein would support this view, though perhaps with a different 
intention. 

in any case, on first reading Piato or Aristotle, Descartes or Kant, 
Nietzsche or Bergson —for me these have been emotional experiences 
comparable to Keats's on "first reading Homer". What remains undeter¬ 
mined is the "instinct that led me to read these particular authors. Of 
couree, my reading was omnivorous and i rejected more than 1 accepted 
—^for some reason I could never read Piotirius, Leibniz, Schopenhauer , 
end Hegel ( apart from his aesthetics), and some whom I did read, such 
as Descartes and Locke, really repelled me. 
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I conclude that one is endowed with a certain innate sensibility for 
Ideas as one is for forms; that one cannot escape the limitations of 
ohe's physical constitution and psychic temperament; and that one 
profits most from developing and integrating the "seif". This explains 
why I could never accept a system of dogmas, formulated by other 
minds and imposed for reasons of "discipline", etc. Discipline must be 
self-imposed and have reference to one's own conception of grace and 
unity. 

II. I have already answered your second question—the synthesis of 
all influences whatsoever does lie in the personality—at least, that is my 
own experience, As for contradictions, these are partly due to the lack 
of unity in the evolving personality, and partly to what I have not yet 
mentioned—persona/ influences. One can be so attracted to another 
personality, so admire that personality (the dominant example in my 
own case is Eliot ) that one temporarily adopts some of their ideas. One 
gradually finds out that these ideas are inconsistent with one's funda¬ 
mental convictions, and so gradually these inconsistent ideas are 
abandoned. And, of course, one's general experience of life itself tends 
to modify one's philosophy—that is why one cannot begin by adopting 
a dogmatic system of thought. 

As for whether my philosophy of life is materialistic or mystical, that 
depends on the meaning we give to the words. I have (in the past) 
adopted Santayana's use of the word materialism : but this is a very 
special use and really goes back to the same Latin phrase "nihil est in 
Intellectu" &c. I believe that we have no truthful ideas that are not 
grounded in sensuous experiences ; that was Wordsworth's belief too. 
But this sensuous experience can give us ''inti/nations of Immortality"— 
those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprized. 

But these “obstinate questionings" do not constitute any basts for 
belief; on the contrary, they keep one in a state of "alert suspense", the 
spiritual condition I have described in my poem "The Gold Disc". 

I hope you will find these brief answers iiluminatiag and I apologise 
for their hasty formulation, 
with best regards. 



Yours sincerely, 
Herbert Bead. 
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Stonegrave 

19.3.67 

Dear Saurendra Nath Basu, 

Thank you for your letter of March 3. I think you will find tKat I 
have anticipated most of your questions in two essays which appear 
in the book which is to be published in about two weeks' time, especially 
in the title essay, "Poetry and Experience", and in one called "The 
Faith of a Critic" ( not the same as the essay of that title which appeared 
in The Tenth Muse. I am sending you a copy of this book by surface 
mail, so perhaps when you have read it you will consider whether there 
are any further points to clarify. But in general the interpretation you 
give in your letter is a correct one. 

The romantic principle and the principle of organic form are for me 
identical—the letter is merely a would-be scientific formulation of the 
former. Freedom of spirit and sensibility is, as you say, a necessary 
condition for the operation of these two principles—not so much a 
principle, therefore, as an axiom, necessary for any form of creative 
activity. The word "creative" perhaps begs the question, but even the 
opponents of romanticism use it. The originator of the principle of 
organic form is Goethe, who called himself a classicist. 

As for my 'principles' I would like to think of myself as a critic I 
have just been reading ( Philip Haliie ) thinks of Montaigne : "Through¬ 
out the three books of Essays, the lines of this portrait of Montaigne's 
habits and temperament change ; they change with changing circums¬ 
tances, with new ideas, with new moods ; but they do not stray beyond 
certain limits ; there is the shape, visible in the Essays, of one particular 
personality, the same man, despite those suicidal wars, despite the fact 
that, as he puts it towards the end of the "Apology" : 'We, and our 
Judgment, and all mortal things go on flowing and rolling unceasingly'. 
Montaigne, and Philosophy as Self-Portraiture. Wesleyan Univ. 
Press, 1966. 

If Poetry and Experience leaves any further doubts, please write to 
me again. 

My health improves slowly, and at the end of the week I go to 
Portugal for a short holiday. 

Yours sincerely, 
Herbert Read. 
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STONEGRAVE HOUSE, STONEGRAVE, YORK 

28. vl. 67 

Dear Mr. Saurendra Nath Basu , 

Thank you very onuch for your letter. The question whether criticism 
can be scientific or not depends on what one means by a science. Criti¬ 
cism can never be a science in the same sense as a natural science 
since it does not deal with elements that can be measured. The most 
important elements in literature are imponderables. 

Nevertheless, criticism can aspire to be scientific in the sense that the 
critic may confine himself to a method that is clear and logical. I doubt, 
however, whether criticism can ever be exact in relation to the intuitive 
elements in poetry, for example. 

I would not nowadays feel so confident of 'the dogmas of the science 
of psychology'. Psychology can be very revealing of a writer's motives, 
and it may explain the idiosyncrasies of a writer's style. But it cannot 
yet explain what constitutes genius or why certain effects in poetry are 
'magical'. There is a whole range of aesthetic values that escape scie¬ 
ntific definition. 

Yours sincerely, 
Herbert Read. 



ROBERT FROST’S POETRY : THE 
FACILE SYMBOL 


H. P. MOHANTY 

The handsome Robert Frost is at best an honest poet of earth and 
nature. In sensibility and character, he invariably demonstrates an 
empathy with nature not to bo found in many modern poets. Nor are 
his reactions and responses vitiated by any personal attitudinising such 
as is characteristic of de la Mare. De la Mare is also a poet of nature 
but his responses have not that close concrete identity of Interest with 
nature that Frost's have. In that sense Frost's poems are more objective, 
more free than de la Mare's. But Frost is not a contemplative poet of 
nature, and his poetry does not evince any contemplative'Creative 
evolution of sensibility and progression, the sort of sensibility that 
Wordsworth demonstrates, To say this is to focus attention on a serious 
limitation of Frost's poetry, its essential immaturity, immaturity not of 
consciousness or craft—for Frost's consciousness and craft are accurate 
and often acute—but immaturity in contemplative sensibility. This latter 
might be put forward as an axiomatic criterion of greatness : Eliot, 
Auden, Spender: Wordsworth, Keats, Yeats; not to think of Shakespeare. 
Not so Robert Frost. He is essentially a poet of moods, of things and 
sensations whose claim on appreciation is his 'concrete grasp of the 
actual'. That is why a number of his nature-images have a particular 
and straight insight, freshness, and 'accent of sense',^ innocence and 
integrity that are not exactly naive but innocence and integrity that are 
characteristic of the genuine life of the soul. 'Earth's the right place 
for love'.* Pound's compliment to him in his review of North Boston 
stresses his integrity of knowledge and accuracy of insight: 'I know 
more of farm life than I did before I had read his poems.' 

His stability and well-weathered honesty leap to the fore in his 
understanding of the farmers' idiom, homespun dialogue, syntax of 
dialect in his eclogues, free from his penchant for symbols. The Death 
o/t/re/y/recf Man, for instance. Is a fine dramatic narrative enacting the 
husband-and'Wife relationship on the tack of the old hired servant 
Silas. The intonations of two voices, Warren's and Mary's, the dramatic 
tension of their voices, are a fine enactment of a New England couples' 
idiom of life. 

But when all has been said, Frost's poetry remains what Brower, 
taking the cue from Frost himself, defines as 'constellations ol intention'. 
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Or, we may call it borrowing a phrase from Wiliiam James by whom 
Frost was influenced, 'pluralistic pragmatism' in poetry. Frost's poems, 
particularly his narrative pastorals, are no doubt poems of freedom as 
Wordsworth's narrative poems are not. They (Wordsworth's) are 'poems 
of experience', to use Robert Langbaum's phrase. But in spite of the 
debatability of the issue it need be maintained that poems of experience, 
in the last analysis, are the index of maturity, of suffered poetic commit¬ 
ment (no didacticism or anything of the order of intellectual commitment 
is meant here). Blake's is a case in illustration. Even Frost's 'accent of 
sense', when one comes to think of it, has not the intensity that Keats's 
or Hopkins's or Shakespeare's has. 

And the moment Frost passes beyond his poetic oeuvre to attempt 
symbolic communication, he fails. The life of the symbol in Frost's 
Poetry nakes interesting, sometimes even intriguing reading—intriguing 
in the sense that, not being invigorating or original, not even blending to 
the context of many poems, it makes the sincerity of his poetic experience 
suspect, or if 'suspect' would be too damaging a word, it makes the 
sincerity of his poetic experience dented. The facility of the symbol, its 
utter unoriginality and sometimes its utter unintegralion betrays a lack of 
contemplative daring, c lack of imaginative leap that alone is capable of 
fresh, original, extending and enriching harmonies between substances 
and ideas. For example, consider that well-known poem Stopping by 
woods on a Snowy Evening. It is a neat fine nature poem or man-and- 
nature poem upto the last stanza. The spare details and their felicitous 
concreteness are there in the penultimate stanza : 

He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake 
The only other sound's the sweep 
Of easy wind and drowsy flakes. 

But suddenly, in the last stanza, his ride becomes a symbol : 

But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go before I sleep 
And miles to go before I sleep. 

Despite what meaning Nehru read into it, the symbol here appears to 
be, in spite of its lyricism and repetition, Ifacile, af extra and hence 
poetically ineffective. The symbol does not blend with the context. 
This sort of thing is often happening in Frost's poetry. The symbolic 
meaning of the wall in Mending Wall is a facile super!mposition. The 
physical concreteness of mending is more engrossing. Birches^ likewise, 
as symbol of swinging upwards towards heaven and downward to earth 
with its warning that 'one could do worse than be a swinger of birches' 
is less effective than as a thing for love and play. The symbolic slant of 
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night as uncertainty of future in Acceptance is poetically tenuous. 
Frost's mountain Hor with its mysterious brook, 'always cold in summer, 
warm in winter', before it develops into any symbolic figure, with its 
overtone of priest Aaron's death on the Old Testament mountain Hor, is 
pulled back to the scientific fact that its brook is 'warm compared with 
cold, and cold compared with warm' {The Mountain). Wordsworth's 
mountain visions are powerfully symbolic. The last stanza of The Road 
Not Taken at bast makes one road the symbol of conventionality and 
the other the symbol of unconventionality : 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence : 

The roads diversed in a wood and I— 

I took the one less travelled by 
And that has made all the difference. 

The implication of the symbol does not crystallize. The response of 
animal love to human love in Two Look at Two has the symbolic 
connotation of earth-and-man communion at the end ; 

A great wave from it going over them 
As if the earth in one unlooked-for favour 
Had made them certain earth returned their love 
Dit it 7 The 'antlered buck' viewed them 'quizzically with jerks of head' 
to say, 'I doubt, as if you are as living as you look.' The doe prior to 
this 'sighed and passed unscared along the wall' because 'she could not 
trouble her mind with them too long'. Such instances can be multiplied. 

Not that there are no integrating symbols, symbols that integrate 
into the texture of the poetic experience. The Silken Tent is a beautiful 
image. The whole tent represents the woman, The^cedar pole is her 
soul, the centre of her being, 'its pinnacle to heavenward'. The ropes, 
chords are symbols of attachment and affection, albeit slight. The 
'cedar pole' is 'strictly held by none, is loosely bound by countless silken 
ties of love and thought', and, in spite of the 'capriciousness of summer 
air' ( summer may symbolise youth and love, silkiness ) is made aware 
of the 'slightest bondage'. Something of the English metaphysical mode, 
without of course the metaphysical ratiocination. 

So is AH Revelation a symbolic poem, presenting a solid symbol In 
the third stanza. AH Revelation is a key poem.in the sense that while it 
reveals Frost's readiness to 'thrust' into the meanings of metaphysical 
correspondence between mind and reality he, in all integrity, will not go 
beyond the revelation of the knowledge of sense, knowledge that 
'brings out the stars', 'brings out the flowers' thus 'concentrating earth 
and skies'. Anything beyond this is honestly dismissed j^s 'strange 
apparition of the mind*. 
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But for a few such. Frost's essay in symbolism falls. The experience 
in a Frost poem succeeds in its fact—'fact is the sweetest dream that 
labour knows' *—than in its symbol. The symbol sits either as an 
outsider or as a tangential intruder or as a weak party to the experience. 
There is neither originality of symbolic conception nor originality of 
apprehension. More often than not there are symbolic slants, not 
symbolic figures. 

A symbol, in order to be effective and memorable, must be a daring 
imaginative linkage between substance and idea and/or the dominating, 
invigorating pivot, the radiating centre of the poem's energy. Donne 
and Blake and Yeats and modern Symbolists specialise in the first mode. 
Shakespeare and Pope and Wordsworth specialise in the second. The 
Most audacious and forward-looking poetry does both, it is in the 
light of such considerations that Rebert Frost's symbols fail. Not so 
Whitman's or Yeats's. Symbols in Whitman have a power and potency, 
an infectious vitality and vigour that are lacking in Frost. Of course 
vitality-and-vigour of the Whitman type are not to be expected in Frost's 
poetry, 'Calm eagerness of emotion', as Edward Thomas said, not the 
intensity of rhetoric, characterises his verse. But Yeats with whom 
Frost has a good deal c/F affinity in creating the modern romantic idiom, 
the salient feature of which is the speaking voice and the spoken thythm, 
.is immeasurably superior to Frost in creating really enduring symbols, 
symbols that often spin an ironic double vision on the fabric of fact. 
And Eliot's river symbol In Dry Salvages —'the river is a strong brown 
god'—in compactness and concentration of meaning is superior to 
Frost's west-running brook. The West-running Brook deserves scrutiny 
for its symbolic meaning, though the homiletic descant of the protagonist 
robs it a good deal of its symbolic value. The passage in question, a 
long one, begins with 

Speaking of contraries, see how the brook 
in that white wave runs counter to itssif 
and ends with 

It is from this in nature we are from 
It is most of us. 

The first difficulty about this passage is in properly placing its 'that's 
and 'it's. Earlier it is said 'the black stream/Catching on a sunken 
rock/Flung backward on itself in one white wave/And the white wave 
rode the black forever'. 'That' in the long passage, third line, means 
what ? White wave or the white wave running counter to itself 7 Perhaps 
the later. For, understood this way, the meaning of the next line becomes 
comprehensibi#—'we were born contraries' (Bergson's elan vita! operatee 
ip contraries, so dees the Heraclilean flux) before 'we .were born of 
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any creature’. Getting back to 'the beginning of beginnings' in 'impa¬ 
tience of steps', does not make very cogent sense since 'impatience of 
steps' is not the right walk to 'the beginning of beginnings'. Existence 
'stands still and dances' and Frost's penchant for localisms brings in 
the Pirouot and Pirouette. One is reminded of the far better-done Eliot's 
'at the still point the dance is/But neither arrest nor movement' and the 
subsequent lines. In Frost it 'runs away'. It is of course existence 
which 'seriously, sadly runs away'. One does not understand why in 
running away existence would be serious and sad, unless of course man 
is sad for it. 'To fill the abyss void with emptiness' is the kind of 
metaphysical construct that does not make sense or makes clumsy sense, 
the Lucretian expression of the same idea being more'cogent and artistic. 
However, existence becomes soon identified with the brook, 'it flows 
beside us in this water brook' and than the next four 'it's are existence 
symbolised in the river: 

But it flows over us. It flows between us 

To separate us from a panic moment 

It flows between us, over us and with us 

And it is time, strength, tone, light, life and love— 

And even substance lapsing unsubstantial 

The universal cataract of death 

That spends to nothingness—And unresisted. 

Save by some strange resistance in itself. 

Not just a swerving, but a throwing back 
As if regret were in it and were sacred. 

'Panic moment' may imply isolation of being, that panic moment 
of realising one's loneliness, or, separation from love. Once identified 
with existence the river is the symbol of everything, 'time, strength, 
tcne, light, life, love, death', even 'substance lapsing (to the) unsubs¬ 
tantial'—a very facile, flabby symbol. However, Coleridge might speak 
of 'the glorious uncertainty of the symbol' that can thus omit any 
meaning, the fact remains that symbol has to have precise meaning and 
significance in a particular poetic field to augment the artistic value. 
Otherwise, it Just becomes an appendage or an accretion. And by 
developing a symbol in the way he does here. Frost makes it a whale of 
a symbol. Anyway, the symbolic value of the brook is also given in the 
'universal cataract of death spending to nothingness'. One does not 
understand why death, in its metaphysical dimension, would be nothing. 
It is, in that impersonal metaphysic of the universe, as good or as bad 
as tife, perhaps neither. Besides, it ii difficult to understarid how the 
brook in spite of its 'black water' and 'white wave' can symbolise both 
death that 'spends to nothingness' (the metaphor of spending impflea 
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waning) and life that radiates 'strength, tone, light, love', can symbolise 
'substance' as well as the 'lapsing unsubstantial'. 'Black water', the 
context says, is the real content of the brook, 'the white water' is only the 
result of its kick on the rock. Moving 'black water' would spell any¬ 
thing, mystery, depth, evil, libido, but it would hardly convey the concept 
of death. 'Some strange resistance in itself' is of course the Bergsonian 
idea of elan vita! contriving in eternal flux its self-creating contraries. 
Regret may be metaphysically 'sacred' but what is the raison de etre for 
regret 7 

The rest of the passage is easy. 'Sending up' is a characteristic New 
England idiom that in its iteration does not sound jarring. But between 
the poetry of Frost's 

It is this backward motion toward the source. 

Against the stream, that most we see ourselves in. 

The tribute of the current to the source. 

It is from this in nature we are from 
It is most of us. 

and Eliot's 

We must be still and still moving 
Into another intensity 
For a further union, a deeper communion 
Through the dark cold, and the empty desolation 
The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 
Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end is my beginning^ 
the choice of Eliot need not be hesitant. Similarly the first section of 
Burnt Norton gives finer poetry of the philosophy of time (past-present- 
future philosophy) and fact than Frost's much-admired Directive. In 
West-Running Brook as well as in Directive the success of Frost's 
poetry rests on fact, not on philosophic excursion or symbolic exposition. 

Frost's poems, to follow his own prescription 'hold each other apart 
in their places as the stars do',*’ but when read, as he wants a poem to 
be read, 'in the light of all the other poems ever written'^ in the universe 
of poetry they send out surprising intimations of limitation. 'Progress 
is not the aim but circulation',' said Frost himself and one suspects there 
is too much of circulation in Frost's verse. 
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A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT : 
A RECONSIDERATION 


T. GHATAK 

The first of Christopher Fry's secular plays is A Phoenix Too Frequent, 
a one-act comedy based on an obscure story of far-off days. In a 
note at the beginning of the play, Fry says, 'The story was got from 
Jeremy Taylor who had it from Petronius'. Jeremy Taylor, it may be 
put in for record, was a seventeenth-century English divine of consi¬ 
derable influence, not known to have been given to levity. This play, 
A Phoenix Too Frequent, was first produced at the Mercury Theatre, 
London, in April 1946. That E. Martin Brown, a key figure in the 
modern revival of verse-drama, chose to direct it may be mentioned as a 
point of some interest. The story of the play is fairly uncomplicated. 
Dynamene, a beautiful and young woman, has taken her position in a 
dark, underground grave with none to keep her company except her 
maid. Her purpose is a little unusual. Beside herself with grief over 
the death of Viriiius, her husband, who 'made/Balance-sheets sound 
like Homer and Homer sound/Like balance-sheets',^ she has resolved to 
starve herself to death. 'This is my personal grief and my sacrifice/Of 
self',‘ she solemnly asserts. Unaware of all this, there appears on the 
scene a young man of engaging disposition, Tegeus-Chromis. He 
is a corporal of the guard charged with the somewhat grisly task of 
'minding the bodies' of six hanged men 'until five o'clock'. He comes 
with the ostensible intention of eating his supper in the relative quiet 
of the underground tomb and is surprised by the presence of two 
women bent on 'becoming dead'. Than follows much conversation 
between Dynamene and Tegeus. It is life and death they talk about. 
Dynamene seeks to place before the young corporal the rationale of 
her seemingly strange decision—her resolve to die for the sake of love— 
Tegeus listens affably and speaks gently. Not for once does he try to 
be obtrusive ; and, yet, it becomes increasingly clear that his presence 
has been exuding life and slowly leavening the young widow's mind. 
The pail begins to lift. A point soon comes when Dynamene decides 
that living for love is far more interesting than dying for it. But it is 
not all plain sailing yet. Tegeus presently brings the bad news that 
one of the six bodies he has beeh keeping an eye on is missing. He 
is frightfully upset, for the spectre of 'section six. paragraph/Three in 
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the Regulations' is upon him. Dynamene, now a picture of life and 
light, readily shows a way out of the gathering gloom. She suggests 
that her dead husband's body take the place of the missing corpse. 
Tegeus is initially bewildered by this highly unorthodox proposal. But 
Dynamene soon sets his doubts and hesitations at rest with her 
admirably-worded logic. The play comes to a close with everything 
seeming perfect on all counts. 

There is no need to quarrel with Collins' description of A Phoenix 
Too Frequent as 'slight'.* Slight it admittedly Is. Not much scholarship 
is needed to point out the obvious—the deficiency of the play in the 
realms of plot and characterization. After granting all this, it may yet be 
useful to consider the play in some detail. The play opens on a note 
of darkness. (That this darkness does not appear dark enough to the 
reader or the spectator is a point that can be shelved for the present). 
The scene is laid in 'an underground tomb, in darkness except for the 
low light of an oil-lamp'.* The atmosphere is unmistakably funereal— 
and ghastly too, with the starlight showing a row of corpses hanging 
from trees. Doto,the maid, is shown attending on her mistress whose 
very urgent and immediate purpose in life is to die. Since life cannot 
be had for ever, it musC be lived under the fixed shadow of death : and 
since life must ultimately give way to death, embracing death volun¬ 
tarily—thereby having done with the whole uncertain business of living— 
appears to Dynamene as a sensible enough way of meeting the problem 
of existence. When Doto refers to life and death as 'cat and dog in this 
double-bed of a world',* she only underscores the seemingly irrecon- 
ciliable nature of the two concepts of living and dying. Tegeus asks Doto, 
surprised, 'Do you know/What the time is ?' The woman answers 
with utter unconcern : ‘I'm not interested./We've done with all that'.® 
Time has lost all meaning for Dynamene, for time is linked with life and 
living. Her concern now is of an altogether different category, for she 
is preparing to take 'the way out of this squalid suburbs of life.'^ Whether 
Dynamene succeeds in making all this ring true is another matter. 
But she does appear to mean business when she asks Tegeus to get 
out of her way : ^ 

You were wrong to come here. In a place of mourning 
Life itself is a tresspasser; nothing can have 
The right of entrance except those natural symbols 
Of mortality, the jabbing, funeral, sleek— 

With-omen raven,® the death-watch beetle which mocks 
Time. 

If we take Dynamene at her wofd, these lines are a reliable enough 
indication of the state of her feelings. And yet it soon begins to 
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become clear that the young widow is not able (it's not time yet to 
say 'not willing') to match the action to the word. When Doto suggests 
that she take 'a /itt/e wine', she does somehow agree to 'breathe a 
little of it' on a refreshingly hilarious ground : 

I might be wise to strengthen myself 

In order to fast again ; it would make me abler 

For grief. 

This is probably the first sign that Dynamene's highly stylized structure 
of grief has started to develop craCks, though not much surface tension 
can be seen yet. 'And how it confuses/The nature of the mind', 
Dynamene cannot help muttering to herself. But she has not given up 
yet. She still struggles with herself to preserve the intensity of her 
resolve ; she must yet see to it that the 'instincts' do not 'set sail for 
life' again. Tegeus is again asked to let her alone. 'You don't belong 
here,/You see; you don't belong here at all'.^" Despite ail this, the 
corporal continues to stay where he is and his wine—and the wine of 
his presence^continue to bring Dynamene nearer to life than to death* 

A mystery's in the world 

Where a little liquid, with flavour, quality, and fume 
Can be as no other, can hint and flute our senses 
As though a music played in harvest hollows 
And a movement was in the swathes of our memory. 

Why should scent, why should flavour come 
With such wings upon us 

Life seems to be taking over, slowly but surely. When Dynamene 
says to Tegeus, 'It was kind of you to come' (it is clear that the young 
corporal has started to 'belong here'), the latter gently reminds this 
impulsive, attractive woman that life can be best lived by taking 
things in one's stride and not worrying oneself with metaphysical 
questions of doubtful utility : 

It was more than coming. I followed my future here. 

As we all do if we're sufficiently inattentive 

And don’t vex ourselves with questione ;.(Italics mine) 

A few pages later comes the expected declaration : M love you, 
Dynamene.'^^ Love it has always been ; but its role and function 
have changed. The play opened with Dynamene bent upon dying for 
love's sake. Without stroking her the wrong way, without in any 
way making light of her feelings for her dead husband, Tegeus brings 
her gently out of the maze of her imperfect understanding of the human 
destiny—and makes her feel once again that love must serve the cause 
of life, not of futile, purposeless death. Death heaped upon death is 
stultification of love, not its fulfilment. 
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'Infused with life, and iife infused with our iove 7 
Very well; repeat me in love, repeat me in life, 

And let me sing In your blood for ever.' 

Love has brought Dynamene waltzing back to life and light. For her, it 
is now a new world, put back in motion by love's magic wand. 

Time runs again ; the void is space again ; 

Space has life again ; Dynamene has Chromis,^'^ 

Proper apprehension of the role of love in life has made Dynamene 
a truly changed person. When, because of the missing body incident, 
Tegeus faces the grim prospect of a courtmartial and a possible 
death sentence, the heroine speaks out thus : 

You must never die, never I It would be 
An offence against truth, 

(Italics mine) 

Dynamene now knows that man has to realize truth in life, by living it 
with purpose and zest, not by putting an end to it. As she offers her 
dead husband's body to save the truant corporal and, thereby, her 
own love, the contradictions with which the play began—those between 
love and life, and death—appear all but resolved. In these ringing words, 
Dynamene proclaims her faith in the power of iife over death : 

How little you can understand, I loved 
His life not his death. And now we can give his death 
The power of life. Not horrible : Wonderful ! 

Isn't it so 7 That I should be able to feel 
He moves again in the world, accomplishing 
Our welfare 7 It's more than my grief could do.^^ 

Writing on A Phoenix Too Frequent. Derek Stanford comments : 
'What Fry satirizes in this play is not a romantic conception of love..., 
but the false heroics of a sentimental ideal. The self-immolation of 
widows (however Hindus may regard it) is an unreal gesture for the 
European'. His parenthetic reference to the Hindus is apt to be 
challenged by a modern practitioner of that faith. But, then, that is 
another matter. What is more to the point is that Stanford thinks the 
self-inflicted death of a widow to be the sentimental ideal' that Fry 
satirizes in this play. While admitting that it is possible to pick holes 
even in the best of arguments, it may still be pointed out that Stanford's 
view appears somewhat limited. For a proper understanding of A 
Phoenix Too Frequent, it is necessary to bear in mind that the play was 
written and staged in 1946, just after the scourge of the Second World 
War was over. During the war. Fry was with the armed forces for as 
many as four years, though in a non-combatant unit. When the war 
ended, it left behind a large crop in terms of human misery and suffering. 
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Behind the deceptive facade of iarge-scale victory celebrations lurked the 
uneasy feeling that it was all over with man and his cherished values. 
The end of the war was followed by the disconcerting tensions of what 
came to be known as 'the cold war'. Suffering bred sorrow which in 
turn appeared to generate a death-wish, strange and yet not wholly 
unnatural for a people and a society, embattled and embittered, plagued 
by the harrowing memory of the immediate past, unsure of the immediate 
future. It was in a time like this that A Phoenix Too Frequent was 
written, by a man who is essentially a poet and unfailingly responsive 
to the human condition. When Dynamone laments, 'The precision of 
limbs, the amiable/Laugh. the exact festivity ? Gone from the world', 
she is seeking to portray the prevailing human situation in terms of a 
personal sorrow. 

.Throats are cut, the masterpiece 

Looms out of labour; nations and rebellions 

Are spat out to hang on the wind. 

••• ••• ••• 
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Where's animation now ? What is there that stays 

To dance 

Under a situation so ruthlessly withering in its hopelessness, death may 
appear, paradoxically though, the only way of preserving one's identity 
and saving one's values. Dynamene's attachment to her dead husband 
is only symbolic of man's devotion to certain values. After noting all 
this, it still needs to be emphasized—and that is the burden of the whole 
song—that it is in life that man has to seek redemption, not in death, 
Stanford appears to think that the 'sentimental ideal' of 'the self-immo¬ 
lation of widows' is the subject of Fry's concern in this play.^^ A clearer 
appraisal of the play would show Fry branding forced death as a false, 
useless ideal. Dynamene's widowhood is only a symbolic representa¬ 
tion of the hapless condition of man. That the young widow Is herself 
unsure of the authenticity and soundness of her fatal resolve is made 
clear again and again. If jollity breaks in somewhat frequently, it only 
serves to underline the unreal nature of her seemingly grim determination. 
Stirrings of life she can hear within herself even ae she tries hard to have 
the goal of death fixed in her mind. Whan wine, brought in by Tegeus, 
is offered to her, she exclaims, 'what an exquisite bowl'! This surely is 
not the laboured whisper of a person panting on the brink of death. 
Tegeus informs her: 'Now that it's peacetime we have pottery ciasses,*” 
(Italics mine). Life has begun to sprout up again. 

Alienation is a vogue word in literature, (If it is also a Vague word, 
that of course is another matter). Man had seldom felt so alienated 
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from his outer and inner world in the preceding many years as he did 
at the conclusion of the deeply tragic period of the Second World War. 
Brought face to face with the grimacing countenance of reality. Fry's 
Dynamene chooses to shut the door upon life itself, ready to plunge 
into the abyss of nothingness, trying to feel secure in the illusion that 
sorrow in this world will land her in imperishable happiness in the next. 
To say that Tegeus appears as a symbol of life is to state only half the 
truth, in creating Tegeus, Fry probably had in mind a character that 
would represent a whole concept of living, expressing life's unfathom* 
able mystery through laughter, a laughter that is sometimes apparently 
flippant but in reality, fundamental to our existence, for it teaches man 
to pick up the grains of gold from the ashes of his destruction. The 
Phoenix must rise again and again and yet again. Man must continue 
to renew himself and move onward, for that is his destiny. 'The ess¬ 
ence of wisdom', Russell points out, 'is emancipation from the tyranny 
of the here and the now.'^s What more useful tip could a benighted 
mankind need at the time when Fry wrote A Phoenix Too Frequent ? 
The critics'have never credited Fry with much profundity. Perhaps they 
are right, for profundity, being a solid and tangible thing, would not 
have otherwise escaped their trained, scholarly eyes. Even so, one has a 
sneaking suspicion that A Phoenix Too Frequent, though thin in content 
and characterization, touches on a problem that is not altogether unpro¬ 
found. If, in the bargain, one gets some poetry and humour, must 
one complain 7 
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THE ELEMENT OP THEATRE 
IN OSBORNE'S PLAYS 


SUBIR DATTA GUPTA 

When the truth is revealed by the ghost father with the injunction for 
the duty of revenge we know how Hamlet mentally maps out his 
plan and decides to assume the role of madness. In revenge plays 
this came to be a popular device for the playwrights as we have in 
Kyd's Spanish Tragedy. In Pirandello's Henry iV we see a profound 
study of a man who has to accept his role of impersonation as the 
only reality for his safety and security. In James Barrie's The Admir¬ 
able Chrichton we get a funny type of impersonation. Bluntschli in 
Shaw's Arms and the Man rather acts as a chocolate cream soldier in an 
anti-romantic manner. 

As we go to study contemporary plays and approach John Osborne, 
the British playwright of the fifties, we come upon another aspect of 
the element of acting in the lives of his people, particularly his heroes 
and heroines. Osborne's characters are no-doubt real; real for their 
feelings and thoughts, real for their expressions. They are full of life, 
energy and vigour. They are very much communicative, capable of 
having strong emotions and releasing them loudly', vehemently or 
aggressively according to their varied moods and situations. From 
Look Back in Anger to West of Suez we can easily bring out the 
reality of his characters from an analysis of their activities, speeches 
and conversations, the reflection of some modern characteristics in 
them. But this appears to us only a partial projection of Osborne's 
men and women. There is another facet—their penchant for acting, 
pretence, show-off. 

The dramatic experience of Osborne's plays gives us to understand 
that with all the pronounced elements of reality of the characters they 
occasionally drop into a tendency of acting, pose, display. They betray 
themselves as actors, performers. This can be illustrated from their 
particular pieces of utterancess and dialogues, from their patterns of 
behaviours. Even the other characters in presence of them sometimes 
can penetrate into such pose and < performance and express to know 
its validity. In Act II of Epitaph for George Dillon Ruth hears^speeches 
of George and says—"Oh yes, you are a character i I think your little 
performance has done me good," 
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George replies—"You're a good audience." A little later, Ruth 

continues—"You're play-acting all right. You've done it all your life 
and you'll go on doing it, You can't tell what's real and what isn't 
any more, can you, George ?" And then both of them for a while 
enter into a sort of acting through fantastic dialogues which are disso¬ 
lved only with the appearance of Josie. 

In every play of Osborne this element of acting or performance is 
evident. The reality or verisimilitude of Jimmy Porter cannot be, of 
course, called in question. His anger, frustration, disillusionment and 
defiance spring from genuine source and sincerely involve the contem¬ 
porary feelings of the new young generation. But when at times ho 
breaks into a downpour of words under the puli of explosive emotions, 
he utters something which does not ring in our ears to be the true 
communication of a youngman under identical situations and emotions In 
real life. We find in him something stagy, specimens of stylized expre¬ 
ssions. It appears that he is overdoing the reality of his feelings and 
giving a show of his volatile and combustible nature. Despite the 
depth of his feelings Porter performs a lot of what he does not expe¬ 
rience inwardly. It is true that in our everyday life under the strong 
current of emotions we sometimes speak out what wa may not think 
or what is not relevant to our issue in question. But can wa accept that 
in such moments we tend to communicate in rhetorical terms or in 
pompous 7 Porter's speeches and dialogues sometimes transcend the 
level of chatty informal language and grow to be ornamental and 
stylized—" Nobody can be bothered. No one can raise themselves 
out of their delicious sloth ..Oh heavens, how I long for a little 
ordinary human enthusiasm, Just enthusiasm -that's all, I want 
to hear a warm thrilling voice cry out Hallelujah ! Hallelujah! 
I'm alive I I've an idea. Why don't we have a little game ? Let's 
pretend that we're human beings and that we're actually alive..." 
" The inevitable impression that comes up is that Porter is there 
yielding to a theatrical performance. 

The tendency for performance is deeper in Archie of The Entertainer. 
We recognize him as a real man who belongs to the generation of 
music-hall entertainers, but as he speaks and behaves we understand 
him to bo more of a performer than any other self. John Russell Brown 
says that "Osborne's view of men as performers has never been so 
directly stated as in this play." 

Coming to Luther we meet the same leaning for self-display, theatrical 
manifestation. What we have in it is not that Luther of history but 
rather Osborne's Luther who appears to be based on Erik H. Erikson's 
Young Man Luther. The psycho-analytical approach is not our concern. 

8 
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What strikes us In the play is Luther's show-off, stagy performance... 
"Oh, God 1 Oh God I Oh, thou my God, my God, help me against 
the reason and wisdom of the world. You must—there's only you—to do 
it. Breathe into me. Breathe into me, like a lion into the mouth of a 
stillborn cub. This cause is not mine but yours. For myself. I've no 
business to be dealing with the great lords of this world. I want to 
be stilt, in peace, and alone. Breathe into me, Jesus. I rely on no man, 
only on you. My God, my God do you hear me ?" 

In the play Under Plain Cover Osborne offers a married couple, Tim 
and Jenny are involved in a series of odd hobbies which consist of a 
number of fantasy situations in clothes. Their marital existence seems to 
feed on such acting freaks and thereby it seeks its peculiar satisfaction. 
Their fantastic games are going well when the reporter appears to shatter 
their illusion. But ultimately his scheme fails ; Tim and Jenny stick to 
their seasoned existence and accept dark seclusion to avoid the 
revealed truth of their relationship. In The Blood of the Bambergs 
the Austrian photographer Russell is royally grafted ro act unerringly 
as the Prince who is killed in an accident and to enter into marriage 
with princess Melanie with her knowledge, Melanie says—"You'll be 
like a badly trained poodle going through its odious little tricks for 
the rest of your life," Russell replies, "I told you : you've sold me 
on it." 

In Time Present the actress-heroine Pamela says—"It's like everyone 
think actors have got no brains and live in some world walled up from 
the realities everyone else is immersed in," Constance replies—"Your 
voice sounds quite different sometimes...". It appears that Pamela 
views the life and world in theatricai terms,—"You're ail of you in Show- 
Business now, Everybody. Of course, Orme was never in Show- 
Business. Business, Books, Politics, Journalism, you're all banging 
the drum, all performers now." 

In Inadmissible Evidence we meet the hero Maitland who from the 
very outset invites our attention to his series of performances. He 
seems to be constantly hovering between illusion and reality and 
gradually confronts his own hypocrisy and submits to self-exposure. 
Here is a master picture of a modern man torn in pretence, self- 
deception and failure. His verbal profusion, defences and confes¬ 
sions are only coversi for; his emptiness, futility of life, the big zero 
in his existence. 

In A Patriot for Me Osborne presents In Alfred RedI a homosexual 
hero who for a stretch of time manages to disguise his aberration and 
masculine hollowness. But then the truth is out; he isjslackmailed 
to perpetrate a treacherous job against his service, his conscience* He 
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does it only to shield his face. Finally he has to commit suicide as the 
solitary alternative. 

In another recent play. West of Suez, the theatricality persists. The 
members of the family of Wyatt Gillman, an aged writer with other per- 
sonalities talk and talk, as if to hide their void and disappointment in 
lives. There an American tourist loudly expresses himself—"Man, I feel 

real sorry for you lot. No, I don't.you got it coming. And you have 

soon. Think of the theatre of the mind, baby, old moulding babies, except 
you won't" What we want to underline in the speech is the expression 
"theatre of the mind". Osborne's plays again and again throw words 
like "Performance", "Performer", "Pretend", "Pretender", "Show- 
Business". At the same time we do not fail to notice the enormous 
frequency of "I" in the speeches of his characters. 

What may be the reason behind such presentation of people in 
Osborne's plays ? Two quotations from Osborne'a conversation with 
Richard Findlater (collected In that 'Awful Museum', Twentieth century, 
(1961) may be placed in this connectlon-(i) "I'd love to write something 
for a circus, something enormous and Immense, so that you might get 
a really big enlargement of life and people," (2) ''Of course, when I'm 
writing I see all the pa^ts being played beautifully by me, to perfection." 
Mr. J. R. Brown In his book Theatre Language obsexyesxhaxOsbotne 
has treated his characterization and action in theatrical terms. His view 
of characters, he says, is essentially theatrical. But this cannot be the 
total cause. In//am/etthe mask of madness is an ad hoc necessity. In 
Pirandllo's Henry IV the impersonation turns to be the vital and 
permanent necessity for the rest of his life. In Barrie's play this is a 
jolly source of escape into temporary wish-fulfilment. In Shaw's plays 
theatricality appears, but with a definite iconoclastic stance. But is 
there anything special !n Osborne, which marks him off from his 
predecessors and keeps him so conspicuous beside his contemporaries 
like Pinter, Wesker and Arden ? If our understanding of Osborne's 
plays holds good, we are to say that in them the reason lies deeper. 
It lies in the stratum of the consciousness of his characters, their 
underlying vacuity, confusion, awareness of their defeats and failures, 
their staginess, performances, anger and inVectives are all seen as due 
to these elements and herein Osborne appears to have represented an 
outstanding trait of contemporary life of Man and Woman. 

Lastly,in some of the performances at times we feel the urge of escape 
and relief of modern people from the load and pressure of formidable 
situations in current existence. Jimmy Porter's game with his wife 
Alison as boar and squirrel or Tim's fantasy-hobbies with Jenny is 
our instance in point. 
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The Text 

'Here in this Spring' (Dylan Thomas) 

Here in this Spring, stars float along the void ; 

Here in this Ornamental Winter 
Down pelts the naked weather; 

This Summer buries a spring bird. 

Symbols are selected from the years' 

Slow rounding of four seasons' coasts, 

In autumn teach three seasons' fires 
And four birds' notes. 

I should tell Summer from the trees, the worms 
Tell, if at all, the Winter's storms 
Or the funeral of the sun ; 

I should learn spring by the cuckooing, 

And the slug should teach me destruction, 

A worm tells Summer better than clock, 

The slug's a living calendar of days ; 

What shall it tell me if a timeless insect 
Says the world wears away ? 

The Title 

The word 'Here', an adverb, denotes 'in the place' where the speaker 
is or where he places himself; the word is being used with an emphasis. 
In Old English meaning, it implies in this world', 'in this life', 'on Earth' 
etc. The subsequent phrase that follows the word is synonymous with 
and analogous to the phrases stated above (in this Spring). The word 
'This', a demonstrative adjective, is being emphatically used to indicate a 
thing actually in reference to time and in phrases denotes or refers to the 
present state or stage of existence, especially 'This life', 'This world', 
'This spring' etc. The word spring (grammatical homophone) denotes 
a particular season lying between Winter or Summer and also implies 
the beginning of the year, the first season of the year and figuratively 
suggests the first and early period of life or youth contrasted with 'fail' 
(cf. 0 Wind ! If Winter comes can spring be far behind 7—Shelley)/ 
When used as a verb, this word 'Spring' in transference of meaning 
suggests' to cause to rise from cover (a bird, especially a game bird. 
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a partridge*. Thus the title of the poem and the first part of the first 
sentence of the first stanza are identical. 

The Text. 

The word 'Stars' in its plurality denotes the abode of departed souls 
and actually in pagan belief the 'stars' that move freely and gently in or 
through the air as if buoyed up or carried along by it (float) in the 
heavens (cf. cloud, that flits or slowly floats away not frequented by 
living creatures) are the souls of illustrious persons after death, and the 
word 'void' specially denotes the empty expanse of the space (cf. He 
sung How seas and Earth, and Air and Active flame Feel through the 
mighty void : Dryden). 

In the second line of the first stanza, the word 'Ornamental', an 
adjective, denotes something decorative opposed to essential and the 
‘Winter’ the fourth and the coldest season of the year coming between 
Autumn and Spring figuratively refers to old age, and a tirrie ^ f affliction 
and distress and poetically and rhetorically suggests a protracted period 
of hardship or misfortune. The word 'Down'(grammatical multiphone) 
is a preposition and denotes a descending direction. In the phrase Down 
(the) wind, the word Down' indicates the direction in whicli the wind 
is blowing or along the course of the wind (attributively expressed as 
Down-wind) which strikes vigorously accompanied by heavy rain (cf. 
rains began to pelt) in a wretched condition of weather violent^ bare and 
exposed (naked). The word 'naked' an adjective qualifying the noun 
'weather' suggests the wretchedness of the condition prevailing in 

nature, (cf. poore naked wretches.that bide the pelting of the pittilesse 

storme—Shakespeare). 

It is very interesting to note that there is an associative link among 
the words used in this line, as if one word is an anticipation of the next 
or next after; or the words are evolving automatically and most 
naturally out of the prevailing thought of the poet's mind (Our thought 
is invariably encompassed by verbal colls—I. A. ‘Richard). 

Here is the representation of the associative progression of words 
used. 

Down (Prep) — Down (the) wind — (violent wind) — Weather — 
Pelting of Weather — Pelting of storm (Common Phrase) — Wretched 
condition of nature — naked (bare and exposed). 

In the last line of the stanza, .the expression 'This Summer' when 
poetically interpreted means 'This year', and the 'Spring bird' actually 
refers to a game bird, youthful and spirited (perhaps a partridge). The 
word 'buries' refers to the Immediate past ( preceeding Winter) 
when 'Pelting of Weather' is responsible for perishing a 'Spring 
bird'. This happening though apparently trifling has a deeper poetical 
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meaning and the effect is keenly felt In the next three stanzas of the 
poem. 

In the second stanza of the poem the word 'symbols' in its trans- 
ferance of meaning implies propositions expressing some general truth, 
maxim or motto. The word 'select', a grammatical homophone, has been 
used as a verb in the past participle, in its transference of meaning 
denotes to choose or pick out in preference to another. The word 
'years' in its plurality is a very resourceful word which anticipates many 
other words used in the next few lines of the stanza. The word 'year' 
meaning the rounds of the seasons (both the words 'round', (rounding) 
and 'seasons' have been used in the very next line) in its plurality poeti¬ 
cally suggests 'The lines' flowing from the sources of the distant 
past. 

The first word of the second line is 'slow' (grammatical homophone) 
being used as an adjective, qualifies the noun 'rounding' (verbal subs¬ 
tantive - gerund). 

It is really Interesting to note that the expression 'rounding of seasons' 
has been anticipated in interpreting the word years' in the previous line 
of the stanza. The word 'slow' is a qualitative attribute of the sun 

(rotation in orbit) or of time. (cf. the day.slowly rounded to the east, 

the one black shadow from the well; Tennyson). The word 'slow' here 
does not mean retardation of motion but suggests a punctual and hum¬ 
drum recurrence of natural phenomena. 

It is extremely fascinating to study the causal nexus of the words used 
in this context e. g. 'years', 'slow', 'rounding' (the sun and seasons). The 
word 'four', an adjective, denotes the cardinal number next of three, but 
it also sometimes means 'all' (cf. four winds of heaven). In the referred 
context of the poem in four seasons, the year is actually divided into 
four seasons, (Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter), but they are all we 
have in a particular year. So the word 'four' denotes the cardinal number 
next of three and it connotes 'all' as well. The word 'coasts' (gramma¬ 
tical homophone) literally denotes regions (cf. the coasts of the firmament, 
Chaucer) and in transference of meaning suggests exploration of finding 
or scrutiny and is quite appropriate to the context in reference to the 

expression 'Symbols are selected etc." in the first line of the 

stanza. 

In the third line of the stanza, 'autumn' which has been personfied, 
literally implies the third season of the year falling between Summer and 
Winter but when poetically interpreted it suggests a harvesting season 
(cf. the fruits of autumn harvest) and figuratively denotes a season of 
ripeness and maturity. Autumn is therefore a season of fruits, results and 
culmination and rightly considered to be a season of the ye'Sr when the 
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spirit and passion of the three other seasons find their maturity to yield 
a definite result contributing to effluence of life. 

in Autumn teach three Seasons fires 
And four birds' notes. 

The word 'three' here literally suggests the cardinal number next 
above two (but in plurality it has a touch of abstraction). The word 'fires' 
figuratively implies ardour of passion, temperament, inspiration, spirit etc, 
(In plurality fire denotes stars, cf. fires of Heaven.) 

In the last line the word 'four' is not the cardinal number next above 
three but implies 'all'. In Middle English interpretation the word 'note' 
is used with reference to the song of birds (cf. when birds sit sweetly 
tuning their notes together) and In the expression four birds' 'notes' 
the word 'bird' is to a certain extent is perhaps superfluous. But the 
use of the word 'birds' makes the sense specific and the cardinal 
number 'four' connoting 'all' actually presents a scene of sweetness full 
of melodious harmony due to 'birds' 'notes' of all kinds, 

'I', a personal pronoun, followed by the word 'should' make the state¬ 
ment emphatic, and 'should' a past tense of the auxiliary 'shall' has a 
model function to serve with being associated with the verb of liking and 
preference, e. g. think, uo, tell etc. ('I should tell' means I am inclined 
to tell). 

The word 'Summer' denotes the second season of the year falling bet¬ 
ween Spring and Autumn, i. e. Inspiration and maturity, and figuratively 
implies a prosperous, pleasant and genial condition of nature. The word 
'trees' symbolises the above conditions and is linked up with the word 
'Summer' through a causal relationship. Trees become prosperous and 
pleasant in Summer, (cf. The odorous chaplets of sweet summer buds 
—Shakespeare). 

In literal interpretation the word 'worms' denotes annelids and in 
plurality implies diseases or disorders constituted by the presence of 
these parasites, formerly, a popular name of various ailments caused by 
the working of a worm). Figuratively it means maggots of the human brain 
and when poetically interpreted, 'Worms* are supposed to be harbingers 
of troubles and indicative, predictive and symbolical of storm, (violent 
disturbance in the mind). 

The word 'Winters' is a possessive adjective (winter's day, winter's 
morning, winter's evening etc.) and figuratively refers to old age or to a 
time or stage of affliction or distress. The word 'storms' (noun) literally 
denotes the violent windy disturbance in the atmosphere and figuratively 
it implies the passionate manifestation of feelings and suggests any 
unrest of mind with tumultuous assemblage of thoughts (storm within). 

The word 'funeral', commonly an adjective, is being used as a noun. 
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and denotes death or decay (burial). The word *Sun' poetically and 
rhetorically denotes a particular day as being determined by the using of 
the sun or a year determined by the time of suns apparent revoluton in 
the Zodiac. The expression 'funeral of the sun' is a periphrasis and 
denotes 'death' with reference to the life (years) of any human being. 

In the fourth line of the stanza ‘I' is a personal pronoun and 'should' 
a past tense of the auxiliary 'shall' has a modal function being associated 
with the verb of liking and preference 'learn'. 

It is really interesting to examine the causal nexus of the words 
'Spring'and'Cuckooing'. The latter word is a queer derivation of the 
word 'cuckoo' when used as a verb (Cuckooing). 

In fact'cuckooing' does not only mean the call of a cuckoo, a mes¬ 
senger of the Spring (cf. the merry cuckow, messenger of Spring— 
Spenser), but it also covers cuckoo-buds (The butter cup, marsh marigold 
and cow slip) and cuckoo flowers (various wild Spring flowers as the 
Lady's Smock, tha Ragged Robin etc.) 

All these vernal beauties constitute the Radiation of the word 
'Cuckooing'. 

The net result is the appearance of 'Spring', the first season of the 
year. 

The word 'slug' In the last line of the stanza is a grammatical homo¬ 
phone and denotes 'Snail-worm or snail like creatures, and in transference 
of meaning implies retardation, inactivity or laziness, the causes of the 
ruin (destruction) of life. So there is a causal relationship between the 
words Slug and destruction (cf. their destruction slugeth not). 

The word 'clock' in the first line of the last stanza is a grammatical 
homophone and denotes an instruments for meassuring time. But in 
transference of meaning and figuratively it implies to passage of hours, 
moments etc. as indicated by the hands of a dial. It is interesting to 
note that the word 'clock' as a verb implies registration of one's auto- 
maticentry or exit (to register one's entry or exit) and the word 'worm' 
though has been considered better than 'the clock', its function is 
identical (of course qualitatively better) with that of the clock. The 
appearance of a particular insect (worm) in a particular period of the year 
announces the (automatic) arrival of the 'Summer' the prosperous and 
genial condition of nature. The second line of the stanza should be 
rearranged thus for the sake of annalysis, 'The slug's days (a) living 
calender'. 

The word 'slug's'is a possessive adjective and the word 'day' denotes 
unit of time but in plurality it implies life. (cf. this days are numbered). 
The word living' is a participle adjective and predicatively agd attributi- 
vely follows the substantive Alive or 'when alive'. The phrase 'living 
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calender' means the calender of life. The word 'living' in transference 
of meaning of the phrases of Biblical Origin denotes something cons-^ 
tantly flowing and is appropriately said of water or time. 

The word 'calender' means an account book and figuratively denotes 
a record, a guide or a model. The phrase 'living calender' actually means 
a living record ("The Kalender of my past endeuours"—AH'sWell) (Ph. 
within living memory). The word calender has an associative link 
(relation) with the word 'clock’ used in the first line of the stanza. In 
combination 'clock calender' is a common use. 

The lexical deviations of the words used in the last two lines of the 
stanza should be carefully noted. 

'What shall it tell me if a timeless insect 
Says the world wears away 7' 

The word 'timeless' as an adjective denotes semething untimely or 
that is out of its proper time and it is a poetical interpretation. As an 
adverb the word 'timeless' is neither subject to time nor is it affected by 
the lapse of time in its temporal aspect, and means eternity. An 'insect' 
is a worm whose body is divided into many segments. The associative 
development of the word 'insect' preceded by the word 'timeless' in this 

particular context is 'inseotion' which means fragmentation, (insect- 

insection). This/The world chiefly denotes this present life or this earthly 
state of human existence, and the phrase 'wears away' means to suffer 
waste or decay by lapse of time (cf. away I say, time wears—Shakes¬ 
peare) (transferred and poetical interpretation) but with reference to the 
movemetit in space it implies a slow or gradual movement which can be 
appropriately linked up with the Earth's revolution in its orbit and its 
movement round the Sun. 

So an insect appearing out of time (Sudden appearance) out of 
season (timeless insect) with Its segmented body reminds the poet of 
constant fragmentation (insection) of life in its daily accounts (Calender) 
of profit and loss and teaches that the earthly state of human existence 
(The World) Is suffering waste or decay by lapse of time (wears away). 
Though the world in space is moving slowly and gradually in its eternal 
round not at all affected by the temporal aspect of life's divided time. 


9 



TREATMENT OF THEMES IN 
SOUTHEY’S BALLADS 


S. C. BOSE 

In his epic poems such as Thalaba^ Madoc, and The Curse of Kehama, 
Southey had dealt with the grotesque and the horrible. The witchcraft 
and supernaturalism of Thalaba, the serpent-worship and human sacrifice 
of Madoc, and the description of the Hindu heaven and hell with its 
gods and superhuman beings in The Curse of Kehama bear ample testi¬ 
mony to his preference for such themes. In this respect he has an 
affinity with Coleridge and Keats. Coleridge, Scott and Southey shared 
certain common features in their ballads. These characteristics are a 
dependence upon the form of a style of the English folk-ballad and the 
use of motives that arouse terror, which have their roots in the superna¬ 
tural and have a tendency towards the grotesque.^ While writing the 
ballads Southey had in mind the popular taste. He excels in the treat¬ 
ment of the comic, the terrible, the grotesque and the supernatural. 

We shall now examine the themes of his ballads under separate heads. 

Ballads with Comic Motifs 

The Well of St Keyne and St Michael’s Choice are worthy of attention. 
In the first ballad a popular folk-lore is exploited. The poet quotes a 
passage from Fuller regarding the genesis of the poem : 

I know not whether it be worth the reporting, that there is in 
Cornwall, near the parish of St Neots, a Weil, arched over with 
the robes of four kinds of trees, withy, oak, elm and ash, dedi¬ 
cated to St Keyne. The reported virtue of the water is this, 
that whether husband or wife come first to drink thereof, they get 
the mastery thereby.* 

He quotes two other sources of his ballad : Carew's Survey of Corn¬ 
wall aod Father Cressy's Church History of Brittany. The poet observes 
that the Welsh seem to have forgotten St Keyne. This ballad was 
published in The Morning Post (December 3,1798). 

Southey presents the old tale in fiftytwo lines. A traveller comes to 
the well of St Keyne and drinks its water. When a man living nearby tells 
him the secret of the water, the traveller drinks the water again. The 
Cornishman reveals his own experience to the stranger; 

I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was done. 

And left my wife in the porch ; 

But i’ faith she had been wiser than me. 

For she took a bottle to Church. 
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There is great comic appeal in these lines. Since the story of the ballad 
dates as far back as the fifth or sixth century, It may be called a primitive 
comedy. The poet's brilliant handling of the theme and the lucid presen¬ 
tation of the story are to be noted. 

The story of St Michael's Chair is taken from Whitaker's Supplement 
to the First and Second Books of Poiwheies History of Cornwall. In the 
prepatory note to the ballad it is mentioned that the chair was construc¬ 
ted between two towers for such pilgrims as wanted to complete their 
devotion at St Michael's Mount, by sitting in St Michael's Chair. Accor¬ 
ding to folk-lore, any woman who sat on this chair gained the ability to 
govern her husband. The story associated with the chair is illustrated in 
the ballad. Penlake and his wife Rebecca, a shrew, went to the shrine of 
St Michael. Rebecca stole away and occupied the chair; but she was 
accidentally thrown out of the chair and killed. When Penlake heard the 
news, he said : 

Toll at her burying' quoth he ; 

But don't disturb the ringers now 
In compliment to me. 

The inherent irony has a touch of humour In it. These two ballads of 
the comic vein are anr.ong the most popular ballads of Southey. Since 
the story is the key element in a ballad,^ it requires great skill to present 
It In plain language. These two ballads conform to these requirements 
suitably. 

Ballads with Grotesque and Supernatural Themes 

The Old Woman of Berkeley depicts a reprobate. When she dies, fifty 
priests say the mass day in and day out. On the first night a hideous 
roar like a thunder peal is heard at the Church door. On the second 
night yells and cries are heard. On the third night the candles emitted 
a frightful stench like that of the burning brimstone lake. At last the 
Devil arrived : 

He laid his hand on the iron chains, 

And like flax they moulder'd asunder. 

And the coffin lid, which was barr'd so firm 
He burst with his voice of thunder.^ 

This conveys a real spirit of horror. Furthermore, the appearance of the 
Devil is also delineated in like manner: 

His breath was red like furnace smoke. 

His eyes like a meteor's glare. 

The ballad is a combination of the grotesque and the supernatural. 
Geoffrey Carnall finds this ballad a little 'disquieting', because in spite of 
the best efforts of priests and bellmen the woman is carried off by the 
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Devil.* It was translated into Russian and later banned as children got 
frightened by it. Carnall finds it disquieting because of its incredibility, 
but the grote-que cannot always be credible. 

God's Judgment on a Wicked Bishop is a ballad with German setting. 
Southey quotes as his authority Coryat's Crudities. The wicked bishop, 
who lived in the tenth century, set fire to his barn where a large number 
of starving people had gathered for help during a bad harvesf. He 
regarded his victims as trivial as rats. Next morning, to his horror he 
found his portrait eaten up by rats and his granaries devoured by rats. 
Then innumerable rats entered his palaca. The bishop fell on his knees 
and began to tell his beads. At last he was eaten up by rats. Carnall 
calls it mere poetic justice.® There is some thing more than this as the 
poet tries to glorify righteousness by condemning evil deeds.’ The 
thought of the bishop's being eaten up by rats and the army of rats 
heightens the effect of the grotesque. 

Donica has Finnish setting. The ballad is founded on stories "to be 
found in the notes to The Hierarchies of the Blessed Angels, a poem 
by Thomas Heywood. One evening Donica was walking on the bank 
of a lake with her lover Eberhard. Suddenly she dropped dead, but a 
little later she recovered. Some time later she was married to Eberhard. 
As the marriage rites were being performed, the candles emitted a pale 
sulphureous light. The moment he touched her hand a howling 
spirit fled from her body and her corpse fell beside him. In this ballad 
the supernatural and the grotesque have been blended. 

The story of Rudiger has been adapted from Thomas Heywood. it 
has a German background. Rudiger, a distinguished Knight, and his 
wife and child went to the bank of the Rhine for an evening stroll. 
They got into a silver boat which was being drawn by a swan. At a 
desolate place they alighted from the boat. From a cave two huge 
black arms appeared and dragged Rudiger to its bottom. This was the 
wages of sin. 

Cornelius Agrippa is a ballad about witchcraft with which Southey 
associates the grotesque and the supernatural. A young man is tempted 
to enter Agrippa's library. He finds an open book of which 
The letters were written with blood therein. 

And the leaves were made of dead men's skin. 

Here is genuine grotesque element. There is a loud knock at the door. 
Then the door collapses and the Devil enters the room. The young 
man is dumb-founded. Then the Devil tears the young man's heart and 
vanishes in a peal of thunder. The ballad has a moral tag. The sub¬ 
title is a ballad of a young man that would read unlawful books, and 
how he was punished'. 
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The Rose, a ballad with Jewish setting, deals with virginal chastity 
and the righteous judgment of God. The story on which this poem is 
based is to be found in The Voiage andTraivaHe of Sir John Maundevit/e, 
Hamuel, a wicked young man, spread base lies about Zillah, a maiden. 
The peopie were misled and arranged to burn her at the stake. 
The flames ros.\ Among the spectators there* was Hamuel. 
All of a sudden the flames converged into a lightning-flash and 
struck him while Zillah stood hale and hearty in the midst of 
flowers. 

The Young Dragon, based on Spanish legend, states the superiority 
of Christianity over Paganism. The Old Dragon, who lived in the city 
of Antioch, found every day that there were new converts to Christianity. 
He hatched an egg out of which a young dragon grew up. This dragon 
ate up one Christian virgin every day. Marana, the daughter of a Pagan, 
worshipped Virgin Mary. When her turn came, her father decided to 
become a Christian. He stole the Holy Thumb from the Church and 
lobbed it down the throat of the young dragon. The dragon went up 
in the sky and exploded. This ballad, composed in 1829, was Southey's 
last ballad. 

Ballads with Evil, Death, Murder and the Work of Nemesis as their 
Themes 

The sources of The Inchcape Rock are to be found in Stoddart's 
Remarks on Scotland. In the sea of Germany the Abbot of Aberbrothok 
placed a bell over the Inchcape Rock to caution sailors when the rock 
was submerged by the tide. Sir Ralph, a sea-pirate of Scotland, one 
day stole the bell. Several days later his ship hit the rock and sank. 
Sir Ralph heard the Devil ringing his knell below the sea. The ballad 
indicates the work of Nemesis. 

Fatalism is the theme of Queen Orraca, a ballad with Spanish setting. 
The coffins of five martyrs were being brought to Coimbra. It was pro¬ 
phesied tnat whoever. King Affonso or Queen Orraca, saw the coffins 
first would die. The King and the Queen were out to welcome the 
martyrs. On the way the King was distracted by a boar whom he 
chased. The Queen, now being alone, had the first sight of the coffins 
and expired. 

The story of Mary, the Maid of the inn is taken from Dr. Plot's History 
of Staffordshire. Mary's husband was idle and worthless. One night a 
customer at the inn asked Mary to bring a branch from the elder that 
grew near the Abbey. He promised to reward her with a new bonnet. 
When she went out, she found Richard, her husband, and a ruffian hiding 
a dead body. She ran back with Richard's hat which Was blown off by 
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the wind. Later Richard was hanged for murder. Mary turned into a 
living statue of grief. 

ingratitude is the theme of Roprecht the Robber, a ballad with 
German setting. Southey quotes Three Weeks, Three Days and Three 
Hours ; observations from London to Hamburgh in Germany by Taylor 
the Water Poet is the source of the poem. Roprecht, a robber, was 
hanged from a tree. Pieter and Piet, father and son, heard moaAs from 
the same tree. They brought the robber alive to their home without 
knowing his identity. After proper nursing he recovered. One night he 
stole the best house from their house and fled, but he was caught and 
hanged. This time there was no escape from death. 

In The Battle of Blenheim the peace and happiness of domestic life is 
contrasted with the horror of the world of power. The futility of earthly 
glory is ironically pointed out In these lines: 

'Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won. 

And our good Prince Eugene'. 

'Why't was a very wicked thing' 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

'Nay...nay...my little girl', quoth he, 

'It was a famous victory'.® 

Geoffrey Carnatl aptly remarks that it reflects both aspects of Southey's 
character: his inborn kindliness and sensitivity and his unwilling accep¬ 
tance of the fact that the world is full of savagery.® 

The March to Moscow, written about Napoleon, has traces of con¬ 
temporary history, in its theme the ballad is allied to the previous one. 
In this poem the poet indicates the ambitious of military geniuses like 
Napoleon. The pomp of Napoleon's army is satirised in these lines : 

Four hundred thousand men and more 
Must go with him to Moscow : 

There were marshals by the dozen. 

And Dukes by the score ; 

Princes a few, and kings one or two.‘® 

There is genuine fun in the lines. The poet further makes Napoleon 
the butt of ridicule by indicating his military plans : 

The Russians, he said, they were undone. 

And the great Fee-Few-Fum 

Would presently come 

With a hop, step, and jump unto London. 

In this ballad there is a sly dig at Francis Jeffrey, the critic of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. The poet calis him the 'Edinburgh Prophet' and his 
review, the Holy Writ. So we notice that he was not only exploiting 
primitive stories for his ballads, but also he was alive to contemporary 
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events. Napoleon's fall is predicted in this ballad. Since a ballad may 
be used for attacking persons or institutions,** Southey is successful in 
his purpose here. 

in Garci Ferrandez, a ballad with Spanish and medieval setting, two 
themes—adultery and love—are treated. Garcl's wife, Lady Argentine, 
eloped with Count Aymerique, a widower. He proposed to Aymerique's 
daughter, Abba, and killed his adulterous wife and her paramour. 

W. P. Ker says that ballad implies a certain degree of simplicity and 
an absence of high poetical ambition.* > A successful ballad has two 
other features : it preserves a tragic situation and has a sound conception 
of a story. Southey's ballads fulfil these conditions admirably. In another 
way his ballads are quite up to the mark. The material with which a 
ballad poet works is the basic experience of the community.^^ Southey 
draws upon local or national history, legend and supernatural folk-lore 
to construct his ballads. In The Battle of Blenheim ho treats history, in 
The Well of St. Keyne he tackles a popular legend and in The Old Woman 
o7i&er/re/ey he handles supernatural folk-lore. Like a skilful ballad poet 
he is highly selective in his technique. This is illustrated in his handling 
of a complex story with a direct simplicity. For instance. The Young 
Dragon. Perhaps for these reasons Coleridge considers The March to 
Moscow and The Old Woman of Berkeley incomparable.*^ 

Thus these ballads occupy a significant place in the poetry of the 
Romantic Revival. As Cazamian rightly observes, these poems by their 
themes and robust art are related to the whole movement whose outcome 
was the Lyrical Ballads. In other words, Southey indirectly participated 
in the poetic campaign begun by Wordsworth and Coleridge. Secondly, 
he cast his influence on later ballad-writers. This can be easily dis¬ 
cerned in Lockhart's Ancient Spanish Ballads ( 1823 ) and Barham's 
Ingoldsby Legends (1840). Asa ballad-writer of the comic and the 
grotesque he also influenced Hood and Praed. Hood's The Elmtree and 
The Haunted House and Praed's The Red Fisherman, dealing with a 
macabre theme, may be quoted as examples. His contribution to the 
comic-grotesque genre of ballads is distinct. 
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. . AND AGAMEMNON DEAD/' 


KALYAN KUMAR DATTA 
I 

That Greek drama was religious may, in the final analysis, be found to be 
very nearly a convenient generalization made on the basis of the circums¬ 
tances of Its birth or the occasion of its presentation, and not on that of the 
reflection in it of a uniformly consistent religious spirit or attitude of the 
three master Greek tragedians ; and even aipart from the obvious differences 
in their attitude in this respect and in ther reading of (and comment on ) 
the human situation vis-a-vis divinity, there is also a noticeable difference 
from this point of view in the different plays of the same dramatist. The 
Chorus performs Its usual function in all of them by methodically and 
faithfully trying to relate the human element to the divine, but, in some 
plays at least. It seems to have an unequal fight with the overmastering 
appeal that the individu'’! human characters have, can but perform its 
function in a conventional manner, and concede the real interest of the 
play to the human characters involved in the Legend which happens to be 
dramatically presented. The shape of a play ( even when the playwright 
is an Aeschylus ) was of course considerably determined then, as it 
is now^ by the audience for whom it is meant. As Robert Speaight 
puts it: 

The piety of Aeschylus, the pathos of Sophocles, the alternate 
certainties and scepticism of Shakespeare, the symbolism of Ibsen 
and Strindberg, the poetic naturalism of Chekov—all these come 
to us from the audience as well as from the author. ^ 

We cannot moreover ignore the fact that Aeschylus, the most popular poet 
in Athens then, in composing the trilogy of Oresteia, for example, was 
competing for a prize, and must have known very well that to win he must 
conform and please. The dramatist had therefore necessarily to carry the 
Chorus with him even when the human characters of his play came to 
absorb more and more of his attention and interest perhaps. Such 
characters occasionally come so much alive, in defiance of the dramatist's 
design, that their independent reality has to be accepted and even respected, 
although finally by some tour de force the dramatist may succeed (as 
Aeschylus attempts to in the Agamemnon) in subduing the character to fit 
the design. Thus, the underlying moral, civilizing intention of the Oresteia 
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can be easily perceived ; but if we focuss our attention on a single play, 
{The Agamemnon), we are forcefully struck by the painstakingly minute 
portraiture of some at least of the individual human characters (viz., 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra), suggesting the dramatist's very real interest 
in the characters as such and not as pegs only to hang his philosophical 
and moral ideas from or as showpieces only to illustrate human foibles 
with Prof. Gilbert Murray comes very near recognizing this In his'guarded 
statement: 

• ‘‘the Agamemnon seems to stand at a critical point where the 
balance of the two elements (i.e. Religion and Entertainment, or. 
Service and Performance) is near perfection. The drama has come 
fully to life, but religion has not yet faded to formality. ^ 

Religion may not have "faded to formality", but the balance seems 
already tipped in the Agamemnon in favour of the human "performers", 
which whatever its effect on the Greek audience of Aeschylus' 
time, might from our point of view be well considered an advance and 
a gain. 

Critics, however, seem unwilling or slow to recognize the truth of this 
aspect of the Greek tragic drama. They appear to find an adequate exp¬ 
lanation for what happens in that drama in the customary application of 
some tragic concepts like "hybris" and "hamartia" to the characters ; but 
such concepts do not always adequately explain them, and, in such cases, 
the terms themselves have to be examined first and their full connotation 
brought out before they should be used and expected to yield satisfactory 
results. At the same time we cannot always hit upon a convenient formula 
to sum up a complex character like Clytemnestra. Is it enough, for 
example, to find in Agamemnon a man guilty of "hybris", or victim to 
"hamartia" in the usual sense of the term, or, does, it explain Clytemnestra's 
conduct fully (in the Agamemnon) or at all if we take her to be a "divine 
instrument", as she would like us to, doing what she did because she 
must ? Are not there, especially in the latter case, very much more to 
consider and explain ? And if we cannot wholly explain the words and 
deeds of such characters, is it due to our failure to understand Aeschylus 
because he is sometimes obscure, or is it because the dramatist at one 
stage and for whatever reason lost grip of the character but decided to let 
it have its way for a while with all the imperfections on its head ? In other 
words, is not the conduct of Clytemnestra, for example, as much bewildering 
as that of Hamlet (or lago), offering excuse after excuse for their action 
or inaction, which, on nearer view, explain or justify nothing, and leave 
the characters pretty much where they would be had they held no brief 
for themselves at all so that at the last as at first, Clytemnestra remains— 
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Clytemnestra as Hamlet to this day remains—Hamlet ? Such characters 
may truly be said to cast a spell on, to fascinate their creators, take on a 
life of their own not to be denied them, and the dramatist cannot perhaps 
think of doing better than let them follow their career with a helping hand 
from him. Inevitably, contradictions arise, a lack of proper integration or 
organization in the characters which later generations find beyond their 
powers to explain away. So far as the Agamemnon is concerned, some 
such thing seems to have happened in the characterization of Clytemnestra, 
and all the moralizing and warning of the Chorus of Argive Elders could 
not daunt this irrepressible personality with the result that the Agamemnon 
produces the impression of not religion using drama but drama using religion 
as a means to an end. Hence the use of the Chorus to screw up, as it were, 
the mind of the audience to the sticking place so that It may not fail 
religion. The dramatist is taken up more with the delineation of matters 
human than matters divine, making the study of an individual human 
character in all its perversity his primary preocupation, and let the gods be 
talked about, as they must needs be, in a conventional manner, as often, 
it would seem, in this play. This can explain Aeschylus giving so many 
motives of action to Clytemnestra. If religion or morals were the only 
important point to be maue in the play, the one motive of her acting 
as a divine instrument would have been enough. Instead, Clytemnestra is 
made to go on enumerating her many motives very much as the all too easily 
identifiable Shakespearean villain does, and convinces neither others nor 
apparently themselves. Such careful portraiture of a perverse character 
is astonishing when we remember the times. Coming to deal with the 
Legend of the House of Atreus, Aeschylus must have thoroughly 
acquainted himself with all the available or ascertainable particulars. He 
must have known the different Clytemnestras given in the different 
versions of the Legend. In this sense his Clytemnestra is not wholly an 
original creation of his ; but it is important to note that where more than 
one version of a character is available for fresh treatment, that which is 
actually taken up is the result of a deliberate choice, a choice that originally 
might have been dictated by the needs of dramatic design but in the 
event overstepped such needs and the character allowed to live in her own 
right till very late in the play, assuming through the dramatist's 
generosity such proportions as to disturb visibly the balance of the two 
elements (of Religion and Entertainment) in the play. The dramatist has 
thus created problems for his readers, too. We can neither wash away 
flaws like a degree of self-centredness and overconfidence in Agamemnon 
nor wholly withhold our pity for Clytemnestra when she as a mother 
laments, however showily, the sacrifice of her daughter, although finally 
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Agamemnon impresses us by his openness of mind and Clytemnestra 
alienates our mind by her being obviously hardened In guilt and being 
impervious to reason and sense. Being a dramatist, Aeschylus could 
not say all, even if he chose to; more is left to suggestion, which 
encourages speculation. To anticipate a little. In welcoming her husband 
on his return home, Clytemnestra reminisces : 

Surely I and thou 

Have suffered in time past enough ! (GMj 
Clytemnestra dealing in lies all through her speech of welcome cannot have 
lied here ; Agamemnon would know. But is the suffering she speaks of 
the suffering as King and Queen or is it their domestic suffering, suffering 
due to the two minds living out of contact with each other ? Or, again, is 
It possible that when Agamemnon and Menelaus on the murder of their 
father, Atreus, by Aegisthus—Aegisthus, let us note, whom Clytemnestra 
preferred to Agamemnon, did not have his hands unstained with blood nor 
was his father a less guilty man than his victim Atreus—they were looked 
upon princes only in name, and from that time through her marriage and 
her married life with Agamemnon, she continued to look upon Agamemnon 
with pity and some scorn—of which she will later accuse Agamemnon—and 
they as it appeared to her, overbearing attitude of Agamemnon towards 
her had engendered that proud silence of a superior being as she must 
have considered herself to be which finally took the shape of an implacable 
hatred resulting in a ghastly deed ? Agamemnon all the while may have 
been blissfully ignorant of all this, and went his way dangerously uncon¬ 
cerned. Or, what about the Iphigenia episode, itself a later addition to the 
Legend ? How is it that a young girl accompanies her father who is out 
on a momentous and certainly perilous expedition ? Could Clytemnestra, 
the mother, be persuaded to agree to this, or was Iphigenia taken away by 
Agamemnon inspite of her opposition, and did the estrangement between 
the husband and the wife begin right there or at least some fuel was added 
to the fire of Clytemnestra hatred by thus being overruled or ignored ? But 
from such speculation let us turn to the facts and characters as presented 
in the play itself. 


At least one critic has charactarized Agamemnon as an "unattractive 
character.''^ He must have looked at the character through the eyes of 
Clytemnestra. Such prejudiced remarks about Agamemnon are the rule 
rather than the exception, and, it would seem, in their assessment of 
Agamemnon, critics have been somewhat influenced and misled by the 
Agamemnpn of Homer. But we should be as wrong to read the Agamem- 
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non of Homer into the Agamemnon of Aeschylus as if we committed the 
absurd blunder of discovering in the Clytemnestra that Aeschylus gives us 
the other Clytemnestra found in an earlier version of the Legend where she 
is "une femme honnete mais sans volonte."* Prof. Murray goes to the 
extent of taking the name to pieces to suggest that some warning against 
excess was contained in the very name of Agamemnon—"Aga mimnei."® 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus is, however, perceptively different from the 
picture of this King that we find in Homer. The Agamemnon of Homer is 
proud and rapacious ; in the play of Aeschylus, he is clearly presented as a 
frank, god-fearing, self-posses.sed, responsible, even an amiable personality, 
a good master loved by such ordinary people as the Watchman and the 
Herald, on his death movingly lamented by the Mourners so that Clytem¬ 
nestra has to come out with all her ingenious excuses in defence of herself. 
The faults of Agamemnon are those of a self-confident^ successful man who 
perhaps has had very little call for introspection and yet was not 
“thoughtless”. But let us begin from the beginning. The Watchman, the 
minor but thoroughly alive character that opens the play and almost at once 
wins us over, when he notices the beacon light announcing the fall of Troy, 
is delighted at the prospect of clasping again his dear lord's hand : 

Oh, good to cherisn my King's hand in mine 

When he comes home and the household hath a head ! (C) 

This watchman is no fool. He is not uncritically servile. He has his eyes 
and ears open, and knows more perhaps than he should of the Palace 
secretes, but is not the person to be caught babbi about them. He gives 
us dark hints about Clytemnestra to whom 

Cleaveth a woman's heart, man-passioned ! (GM) 
and about his 

Sighing for the tale untold 

Of this house, not wellmastered as of old. (GM) 

He has observed for himself what "these stonewalls know well” 
but 

For me, to him that knoweth I can yet 
Speak ; if another questions I forget. (GMj 
The Herald—perhaps a more emotional character (though in his position 
such emotion as he displays was but natural)- making his appearance 
some time later, has words of clear admiration for his King and for his 
achievement—the total destruction of Troy—which are infectious almost, 
and, we must believe, are as much the dramatist's deliberately chosen 
expression as that given earlier to the Watchman : 

...Agamemnon cometh ! A great light 
Cometh to men and gods out of the night. (GM) 
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Agamemnon comes 

Who, God's avenging mattock in his hand, 

Hath wrecked Troy's towers and digged her soil beneath... 

The first Atreides, King of Kings at last. 

And happy among men ! To whom we give 
Honour most high above all things that live. (GM) 

This Herald In his Innocence does not of course perceive what irony lurked 
behind his "happy among men" tribute. But both these servants, one 
quietly observant and poised, the other simple and emotive, strike the 
common attitude of love and admiration for their King. Prof. Kitto has 
repeatedly drawn our attention to the devices in the play bestowing stature 
on Clytemnestra but here obviously is stature, or at least attractiveness 
given to Agamemnon in no uncertain terms. 

What light again does the Iphigenia episode throw on Agamemnon's 
character, the episode of which so much is made by Clytemnestra later in 
the play so that it has generally been held to be the mainspring of Clytem.- 
nestra's act of revenge against her husband ? When Calchas announced 
the need for the sacrifice, the brother kings were not unaffected by the 
nature of sacrifice demanded of them : 

And the brother Kings they shook in the hearts of them, 

And'smote on the earth their staves, and the tears came. 

But the King, the elder, hath found voice and spoken : 

"A heavy doom, sure, if God's will were broken; 

But to slay mine own child, who my house delighteth. 

Is that not heavy ? That her blood should flow 
On her father's hand, hard beside an altar ? 

My path is sorrow wheresoe'er I go. 

Shall Agamemnon fail his ships and people, 

And the hosts of Hellas melt as melts the snow ? 

They cry, they thirst, for a death that shall break the spell. 

For a Virgin's blood : 'tis a rite of old, men tell. 

And they burn with longing. —0 God may the end be well! (GM) 
The whole picture is here ; and unless we are already prejudiced against 
Agamemnon so that seeing we see not and hearing we do not hear, we 
cannot miss the mood of sorrow, bitterness, and even despair in the father's 
heart so clearly expressed together with the sense of responsibility showed 
by the leader of the Greek host which made him bow to the rigorous need 
of the hour and to what he considered "God's will", especially against the 
background that such a sacrifice was a "rite of old". But the lines that 
follow immediately can raise some doubt, as they are obvious meant to do ; 
we are told that "a strange wind"tossed within Agamemnon's^bosom— 
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A wind of dark thought, unclean, unholy; 

And he rose up, daring to the uttermost. 

For men are boidened by a Blindness, straying 

Toward base desire, which brings grief hereafter (GM) 

Is it Ambition that is being hinted at ? The picture of the 
preparation for the sacrifice is truly piteous. Here is something that 
go ill with the earlier picture of the King the dramatist has given us. 
Iphigenia's pitiful cry of "Father, Father" and "her eye with an arrow of 
pity" which 

found its path 

To each man's heart that slew (GM) 

apparently constitute, and is meant to constitute, a blot on Agamemnon 
as a father—a noticeable inconsistency in Aeschylus who has otherwise 
clearly given a favourable portrait of him, but an inconsistency which was 
thrust upon him by a dramatic need. For how otherwise can we find at 
least a partial justification for the heavy doom that befalls him ? We shall 
have to note a few other such references which spring from a similar con¬ 
ventional dramatic need. * We cannot of course ignore the next picture— 
the "angry pain" that steals over the people of Argos when they see 
returning instead of the .len that went 

Armour and dust of burning (GM) 

and are obviously grieved over their King being "too forward in the strife". 
We also note here the use of the expression—"the shedder of much 
blood", applied to Agamemnon by implication, who "does not remain 
unmarked of God." " This is one of those remarks which put to mind of 
the religious framework of the play and the inescapable need the dramatist 
was under of drawing attention to this aspect of it off and on, also for the 
additional reason, as already suggested once, of providing justification for 
the fate which is to overcome the tragic protagonist. For, apart from the 
fair portrayal of this character elsewhere, the dramatist also shows him. In 
the very first words given to him on return home, very clear in his mind 
that in whatever he did to Troy to avenge the wrong done to his family he 
enjoyed the full support, if not the co-operation, of the gods ; though here 
he may have been mistaken in taking the gods as too straightforward and 
dependable a set of people, and not as Olympians with obscure, if not 
crooked, ways of their own. Here is how Agamemnon expresses his mind 
on reaching his Argive soil : 

To Argos and the gods of Argolis 

All hail... (GM) 

because 

The great gods heard our cause 
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and "cast their great vote” ; and, for, their success, "let thanks, 

wide as our glories are. 

Be uplifted... 

Lo, to the Gods I make these thanksgivings. (GM) 

As King, he takes note of the hint given him of possible defection at home, 
and shows coolness and wisdom in his response. He will not preceed in 
the matter autocratically or tyrannically - 

...touching our state 
And gods, we shall assemble in debate 
A concourse of the Argos, taking sure 
Counsel. (GM) 

This is not the picture of a hasty or an arrogant but of a responsible and 
thoughtful leader of man. And the concluding words of this speech 
unmistakably confirm his trustfulness in the gods—but how misplaced ! 

Aye, Heaven hath led me back ; 

And on this hearth where still my fire doth burn 
I will go pay to heaven my due return. 

Which guides me here, which saved me far away. (GM) 
The impression here created is certainly not vitiated by a conqueror's 
natural wish frankly uttered : 

0 Victory now mine own, be mine alway ! 

—a frankness which is as much characteristic of Agamemnon as deceit of 
his Queen. Agamemnon's wisdom does not leave him when, immediately 
following this, his Queen makes her appearance and, after the expression 
of what in her position appears to be very innocuous and natural complaints 
of her lonely life and suffering all these years that her was away, offers 
her deceitful words of welcome to him, and urges the King to walk to his 
Palace across "tapestries of crimson and gold" spread before him. 
Agamemnon's response to all this is noticeable. He would have preferred 
such words of welcome as she utters from "some other, not my Queen” 
whom he would not like to try to "make me soft in woman's way" or 
grovel before him. He has self-respect, and would like his queen to be 
equally full of it. But his most serious objection is to his walking, as she 
requests, across the costly tapestries, for that might "awake the unseen 
Ire”. His victory has not gone to his head ( as Alexander's, we are told, 
did so that he came to look upon himself as a god;. Agamemnon does 
not forget his God : 

...'Tis God that hath 

Such worship ; and for martal man to press 

Rude feet upon this broidered loveliness... 

I vow there is danger in it. Let my road 
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Be honoured, surely ; but as man, not god, (GM) 

( Lego kat andra, me theon, sebein erne ) 

With true humility and wisdom he concludes : 

. Aye, and not to fall 
Suddenly blind is of all gifts the best 
God giveth, for I reckon no man blest 
Ere to the utmost goal his race be run. tGM) 

How after this the charge of "hybris” can be brought against Agamemnon 
is difficult to understand. Clytemnestra persists, using all manner of 
arguments to persuade her husband to meet her perverse wish, but only 
when the dialogue takes on a note of blandishment on the part of his queen, 
pleading with her husband “by yielding to command", Agamemnon 
agrees to "indulge" what he must have considered as a momentary whim 
of Clytemnestra, praying even then that 

while I walk yon wonders of the sea 
God grant no eye of wrath be cast on me 
From far 

But his mind is not in it. Even while preparing to walk across the “broi- 
dered lo/o'mess" and before he does it, he instructs Clyiemnestra about 
something which ocetpies his mind more—she is to treat the captive- 
princess Cassandra with all gentleness ; for 

God's eve doth see, and loveth from afar 
The merciful conquerer. For no slave of war 
Is sla^/e by his own will. (GMj 

Here is the picture of a truly magnanimous mind, considerate and merciful 
even in the moment of victory and triumph. Then, with a feeling of con¬ 
straint, fie walks to his Palace ; and that is the last we see of him in the 
play. 

What, then, is the "hamartia", the tragic flaw for which he pays so 
dearly? The conventional or orthodox concepts of “hybris" and “hamartia" 
are made to do their usual duty, and are consideied explanation enough. 
But “hybiis" means quite a number of things in different contexts, and 
“hamartia" too might rightly be suggested to have a meaning different from 
the usually accepted one, as Lattimore, quoting Prof. Else and extending his 
meaning suitably, actually suggests^'. “Hybris", then, as Lattimore enu¬ 
merates, “with its family of nouns, verbs and adjectives, simple or 
compounded, may signify assault and battery, rape, foul play, or plain 
physical disaster without motivation ; the activity of wild animal spirits, 
rapacity and greed, sexual lust; in general, violence ; violent or criminal 
behaviour; thus insolence as in Milton's “sons of Belial flown with inso¬ 
lence and wine ; bullying, the abuse of superior strength to humiliate the 
2 
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helpless living or outrage the helpless dead ; or the mockery of the sorrow¬ 
ful ; conversely, mutiny or rebelliousness in an inferior toward a superior: 
and so, rather rarely, ordinary insolence."^* "The idea of hybris as pride 
or arrogance punished by the gods”, Lattimore further shows, might have 
appeared as late as.the early nineteenth century, but his last sense is the 
one "adopted a priori by many writers, both technical and popular, on 
Greek tragedy and Greek thought in general”.What, then, is tfie hybris 
of Agamemnon ? From the picture of the character in the play of Aeschy¬ 
lus, It is certainly not "rapacity and greed, sexual lust”, whatever his picture 
elsewhere may suggest or whatever Clytemnestra, with her guilty and 
jealous mind, in her deceitfulness and in her design to confuse people's 
mind or justify her mi.sdeed, may discover in her husband’s conduct. 
Equally certainly is the hybris of Agamemnon not ' the abuse of superior 
strength to humiliate the helpless living” if we remember his words of 
direction to Clytemnestra about the helpless captive girl Cassandra. Most 
of the other meanings have no application to this particular case. But 
cutting clean through the maze of meanings, we may arrive at the late 
meaning foisted on it-that of pride or arrogance punished by the gods. 
The punishment is there of course, but there is very little evidence ot pride 
or arrogance in Agamemnon's behaviour anywhere in the play. It is, to be 
sure, not so obvious or evident in the episode readily cited to prove it, viz., 
the tapestry-episode, as should be sufficiently clear from a careful study 
of Agamemnon's words there of which an analysis has already been attemp¬ 
ted. Agamemnon's fear of rousing the jealousy of the gods os expressed 
there has been termed "conventional”." If that is so, the sentiments 
expressed by the Chorus throughout the play with regard to the gods may 
well be termed conventional too without any special relevance to the 
legend given a dramatic shape by Aeschylus in this play. In fact, if 
frankness and straightforwardness are the obvious traits of Agamemnon's 
character as we are persuaded to believe they are by Aeschylus' depiction 
of it, we must ,take him (what we cannot do with Clytemnestra) at his 
word throughout the play. The total destruction of Troy may be adduced 
as an evidence of his "arrogance”, but, as already observed, from what he 
says in that connexion, it might be only a misunderstanding of the divine 
intention, and being too thorough in acting up to it, and not a deliberate 
act of doing something against the wishes of the "The gods of Argolis''who, 
it may be said, were stung with his vanity betrayed by his use of the words" 
"tous emoi metaitious” where he may have ranked himself with the gods 
themselves. But the word 'metaitios' need not imply that only. So that 
we find the word bearing different meanings in different renderings : the 
gods "Sharing with me" (Murray); "joint authors" (Cookson); "who have 
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aided me" (Macneice) , partner (s) (Kitto).^® No definite charge of arro¬ 
gance can therefore be brought on the basis of an expression which has 
been so variously interpreted. Nor can any support be found for 
this charge here from the overall picture of the man the dramatist 
gives us. 

How, again, are we to use the other term or concept—"hamartia"—in 
Agamemnon’s case ? In the usual meaning of flaw such as pride, impiety, 
over-confidence, ambition, anger, we cannot perhaps wholly find the cause 
of Agamemnon's "downfall", although "over-confidence" may offer some 
partial explanation. Hamartia has been taken by Prof. Else to refer to 
"something much more narrow and specific", viz., "the misidentification of 
a person."Lattirnore rightly suggests that the misidentification may not 
refer to the physical aspect of a person, but it may be a misidentification 
of or mistaking the character. Here perhaps we are nearest the truth. In 
discussing Clytemnestra's character in the next section, an attempt will be 
made to suggest that Agamemnon's hamartia may have been a misreading 
of that character. But the other condition accompanying this meaning of 
the term, viz., that the mistaken truth must be rescued and recognition is 
likely to follow could not of course be fulfilled in the case of Agamemnon 
(just as —"learning by suffering"—also could not be) ; Agamemnon does 
not survive his mistake (or suffering) to benefit by it. It was hamartia in 
this Else-Lattirnore sense, and not his conscious arrogance or contempt, 
that may well have been the cause of Agamemnon's tragic fate. 


About Clylemnestra it is not enough to say (as some have said) that 
hers is a complex character; in one sense, she is complex ; in 
another, she is not. She is not complex if we consider her to be 
a sinful woman hardened in her life of sin and pursuing it unasha¬ 
medly. On the other hand, if we try the human (or humane) approach, 
and try to take hers to be an example of the degeneration and 
deterioration of character under the pressure of circumstances and study 
the motives for action that she herself suggests to justify her act of 
husband-murder, the character may strike us as truly bewildering in its 
complexity, though still fascinating because of the clear suggestion of her 
great capability, bold initiative and splendid self-confidence. She shares 
with Macbeth his magnificent imagination, with lago his unconvincing 
motive-hunting, with Hamlet his inexplicable nature, but does she also have 
Lady Macbeth's fundamental womanliness ? We shall see. But of one 
thing we can be sure at once. To start with, Aeschylus must have made 
a deliberate choice of a Clytemnestra out of more than one rendering of the 
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character he found in the relevant legend, but at some stage in the drama, 
the character must have gone out of control, taking a life of her own, and 
living it in her own right. This may partly have been due to the mixture 
in the dramatist's mind of the different types of the character we find in the 
legend, which Aeschylus must have studied carefully before making the 
choice of his own Clytemnestra. Before Aeschylus, then, there was one Cly- 
temnestra who long resists the advances of Aegisthus, partly'because 
Agamemnon before his departure for Troy had set a watch upon her ("il 
confie a un aede le soin de veiller sur Clytemnestre")^'* and partly because 
she is a good woman at heart ('son coeur est honnete"). But Aegisthus 
who is shown as a determined character in this legend, pursues his design 
of possessing Clytemnestra relentlessly in spite of divine warning, and, who, 
banishing Agamemnon's "aede" and setting his own "guetteur"^^ on a 
high hill against any surprise return of Agamemnon, succeeds in wearing 
down the resistance of Clytemnestra. takes her to his house and solemnly 
celebrates his marriage with her. Later, Agamemnon returns, is decoyed 
into a banquet and ambushed there by Aegisthus and his men ; Agamemnon 
perishes but not before he and his men have completely accounted for those 
on Aegisthus' side. Clytemnestra strikes Cassandra down in an adjacent 
room so that her agonized cries reach the ears of the dying king. Here 
Clytemnestra is certainly not inactive, but Aegisthus is by far the more 
dominating figure ; Clytemnestra is at least not the murderess of her hus¬ 
band. She helps Aegisthus with his plan-the role is reversed in Aeschylus. 
— who is seen as a tenacious adventurer bent on possessing also the gold 
(and usurping the power) of Agamemnon, and Clytemnestra is not the 
determined character she is in Aeschylus (une femme honnete, mais sans 
volonte") She takes no part in the murder of Agamemnon. Orestes there¬ 
fore murders not Clytemnestra, but Aegisthus, the sole criminal, who has 
robbed his king of his wife, throne and wealth ("le seui criminel qui a vole 
la femme de son roi, en meme temps que son trone el ses richesses"). 
With the murder of Aegisthus Clytemnestra retrieves hor honoured position 
in her family. Soon however another and a different Clytemnestra appears 
in the legend who is the accomplice of Aegisthus or even devises the trap 
set for Agamemnon ("qui imagine le piege tendu a Agamemnon"), This 
Clytemnestra is at once unfaithful and jealous ("une femme infidele et 
jalouse a la fois"), kills the captive girl Cassandra, is the daughter of Tynda- 
reus, the evil angel of Agamemnon, as Helen, her sis+er, is the evil genius 
of Menelaus.*^ 

It cannot perhaps be ascertained for certain now as to who first made 
Clytemnestra the murderess of her husband—it is not in Homer- but, as 
Prof. Mazon conjectures, this "innovation" may have occurred at the same 
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time as that of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, so that the turn the legend takes 
is not the wife murdering her husband, but the mother avenging her dau¬ 
ghter's sacrifice. The legend had thus its modifications and additions to 
lend it psychological validity. The idea of criminal "hereditc" weighing 
upon the two families of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra appears to owe its 
origin to the same need. 

These details make it clear that Aeschylus could and did make his own 
choice of facts and traits of the characters he presents in this play 
of Agamemnon no less in the case of Clytemnestra than in that of 
Agamemnon ; and that the Clytemnestra of his ’^iay acquires a complexity 
verging on obscurity, is not so well integrated as she might have been is 
most probably because the earlier version" of the legend, also present in 
the mind of the dramatist, must have exerted at least an unconscious 
influence and determined to some extent the shape his Clytemnestra 
ultimately tends to take. In other words, the idea that Clytemnestra might 
have been basically a good woman—une femme honnele soured by her 
life with Agamemnon (but not Aeschylus' Agamemnon) seems to have left 
some faint, though perhaps not convincing trace on her portraiture by our 
dramatist. And from this point of view her silence on more than one 
occasion acquires a meaning of its own. Prof. Kitto' ' his noted and 
offered dramatic justification for Cassandra's silence in the play, but not the 
equally significant silence of Clytemnestra (which however Piof. Murray 
adequately notes in the stage-directions he adds to the text of his English 
rendering of the play). Might not these moments of silence be m posse 
those of not only respite from action, but of momentary reaction and roflec- 
tion ? It is these moments of silence which lend some semblance of the 
human touch to this otherwise cold and demoniac nature, and invest her 
personality with an inscrutability and fascination more than where she is 
blatantly self assertive, though in fact they perhaps were moments of quiet 
observation and fresh planning, of her putling herself together, allowing 
herself a breathing space, but, in the process, also of bc.ng m a mood of 
less tension, even of comparative relaxation and relief. The f.'rsi such silence 
occurs immediately after the announcement of tlie beacon-Lght seen by 
the Watchman. There is some silent' ceremony' -" and then the imagin¬ 
ative outburst of her startling "beacon-speech." When agajo, Agamemnon 
on his return home offered his thanks and respects to the gods, Clylomnes- 
tra was standing silently by. How did her mind work then? The last, 
perhaps the most significant, moment of silence occurs when Aegisthus 
bursts upon the scene of murder with a speech of triumph, :.nd the heated 
duel of words between him and the Argive elders last for quite some 
time. All this time Clytemnestra is present but utters not a word till the 
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matter is about to take an ugly and violent turn, and then as if with a 
coup de grace she silences everybody and is impressively the "master" 
of the scene. There is in all this however the final impression of an 
unearthly cool efficiency about her; for example, in the most methodical, 
calculated expression of her mind with the touch of the infallible 
in It, at least something least to be expected normally in a wpman. 
This touch of the man in this woman has not gone unmarked by at least 
some of the charactars of the play ; the-Watchman referring to "a man's 
heart in a woman's breast" (Ode gar kratei/gunaikos androboulon elpijon 
kear) and the Chorus addressing her: 

Lady, thou surely hast a woman's heart 
But a man's sense withal ; (C) 

(Gunai, kat andra sephron etiphronos legeis) 

But more intriguing than these moments of silence are three other 
moments in the play when we are tempted to feel elated at having 
discovered something human in this extraordinary character in a realization 
on her part of her human weakness or limitation, a touch of pity or 
compunction—in at least two of these moments one is easily led to think 
of Lady Macbeth and make a comparison—though, on closer scrutiny, the 
whole thing is found to be a fond illusion. The first such moment occurs 
immediately after she has been able to prevail upon her husband to tread 
"the embroidered beauty", the crimson tapestries. Things are moving her 
way ; there is that deceitful expression of joy at her husband's return, when 
suddenly she turns her mind aside, as it were, and pours out a brief, fervent 
prayer to Zeus : 

Zeu Zeu teleie, tas emas eukhas telei ; 
meloi de toi soi touper an melleis telein. 

(Zeus, Zeus ! Perfecter, perfect now my prayer. 

And of Thine own high will be Perfecter!) (C) 

Prof. Kitto rightly says that this "goes better into French than into 
English", and quotes the translation of Mazon : 

Zeus, Zeus, par qui touts' acheve, acheve mes seuhaits, et songe 
bien a I’ ceuvre que tu dois achever.^^ 

This prayer of Clytemnestra at once reminds us of the scene where Lady 
Macbeth needing all her mental resources for the task ahead—murder of 
King Duncan—prays equally fervently to the "murdering ministers" to 
unsex her*^ betraying through the prayer itself the woman in her which 
makes such a prayer for her an urgent need. 

The second such moment, when with a characteristically imaginative 
vividness she visualizes the sufferings of the people of Troy at her fall at 
the hands of the Greeks— 
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(Her women in the dust about their slain. 

Husbands or brethren, and by dead old men 
Pale children who shall never more be free 
For all they loved on earth cry desolately...) (GM) 

—She is uttering words of pity (and piety) which must be considered as 
words spoken completely out of character, as the character takes final 
shape in the play. We rather perceive here the dramatist decrying war by 
depicting its aftermath, the dramatist's own pity for the fallen finding a 
spontaneous and moving expression but put through the exigency of the 
dramatic design into the mouth of a character who otherwise least deser¬ 
ved to be its mouthpiece. The voice is the voice of Clytemnestra but the 
sentiment is ihe sentiment of Aeschylus. The last such moment of silence 
occurs at the very end of the play when she watches for a while, then 
intervenes and stops a possible outbreak of violence when the two threa¬ 
tening sides stand face to face and defy each other—Aegisthus on the one 
hand and the roused Argive elders on the other. She would not have any 
further bloodshed. Enough evil has already been there : 

No, my dearest, do not so. Add no more to the train of wrong. 

To reap these many present wrongs is harvest enough of misery. 
Enough of misery. Start no more. Our hands are red. {LM) 
(pemones d' aHs g'; uparche meden ; emartometha.) 

Do you catch Clytemnestra in a different mood here ? But just when we 
imagine to have a glimpse or sign of her possible redemption, she turns her 
back upon us with an unabashed expression of her future plan : 

Pay no heed, Aegisthus, to these futile barkings. 

You and /, 

Masters of this house, from now shall order all things well. 

(ego) 

kai su thesomen kratounte tonde domaton (kalos) 

And the play comes to an end with the character unredeemed. Such a 
relapse as indicated in the last line of verse was dramatically necessary ; 
how otherwise could Orestes be justified In his matricide in the next play 
of the trilogy ? And logically, too, this is where she should find herself at 
the end of her guilty life and conduct—a self-complacent and callous indul¬ 
gence In a further life of sin. 

After this attempt to discover any human touch in the character, we 
may turn to an examination of the motives for her deed that she puts for¬ 
ward in self exculpation with all the show of righteousness that a guilty 
mind can contrive. 

On her husband's return when.she meets him for the first time after ten 
long years, with great frankness and outspokenness, as she emphasizes 
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herself - 

(I will no more hold it shame 
To lay my passion bare before men's eyes...) (GM) 
and in a most persuasive manner, she weaves a tale of the sorrow and 
suffering she had to go through during all these years she had been left 
alone in the Palace to fend for herself (which, as we know, she did yvith a 
vengeance). She was in an intolerably lonely and fearful situation and so 
much given to sorrowing that 

The old stormy rivers of my grief are dead (GM) 

Follows the-carpet or tapestry-scene, which we have tried to analyse ear¬ 
lier, to be climaxed by the horror of the double murder of Agamennon and 
Cassandra. And to meet the shock and warning of the Argive elders, 
Clytemnestra comes out with a torrent of words. Agamemnon she charac¬ 
terizes as "a damned hater, feigned a friend" - expressions which perfectly 
reflect her own position. The deed of murder, according to her, 
is the finish of an ancient quarrel 
Long brooded, and late come, but come at last. (C) 

The exultation she openly avows after the deed is committed suggests no 
impersonal act of justice under divine directive, but one of a personal ven¬ 
detta. She gives a stroke by stroke account almost of the murder 
climaxing with the description of how, when struck down, Agamemnon's 
blood splashed 

Sweet, svA/eet as God's dear rain-drops ever blew 
O' er a parched field, the day the buds are born ! (GM) 

She glories in what she has done. 

Then comes her mention of Iphigenia's sacrifice, which she refers to 
later again. By itself this episode is touching enough, but taken with her 
other complaints (and she does mix it up with other charges against 
Agamemnon), it loses its force and hardly appears to be a genuine motive 
for her act at all, though this reference to her daughter's cruel death has 
even been adduced by critics as an evidence of her tenderness. In theory, 
it is ; in actual fact, it is hardly so. When she briefly refers to the matter, 
her mind seems to be preoccupied with other thoughts, her whole mind is 
not in it ! Against the background of her conduct in the play, her words 
referring to Iphigenia -"the darling of my womb"—sound unconvincing. 
For immediately after speaking of her child in these terms, she turns lovingly 
to Aegisthus : she will have nothing to fear 
So long as there is fire on my hearth 
Aegisthus lights ; so long as he is my friend. 

My ample buckler, my strong heart's true shield (C) 

She has given herself completely, body and soul, over to Aegiethus. Is this 
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complete acceptence of Aegisthus in her life also an act of vengeance 7 
Or is there any natural aversion that she feels for Agamemnon who, com¬ 
pared with Aegisthus, appears hateful to her? Unfaithful herself, she 
depicts Agamemnon as guilty of self-indulgence, and although this may not 
be a play of jealousy‘^ there is much feigning at least on Clytemnestra's 
part that she has detected ground for it in Agamemnon's conduct in Troy 
What should I fear, when fallen here I hold 
This foe, this scorner of his wife, this toy 
And fool of each Chryseis under Troy ; 

And there withal his soothsayer and slave. 

His chanting bed-fellow, his leman brave. 

Who rubbed the galleys' benches at his side. (GM) 

It is quite likely that Clytemnestra all through is accusing her "enemy" of 
crimes which suit the image she desires to establish for the "benefit" of the 
friends of Agamemnon and possibly too as a salve to her conscience, if 
she had one. Our difficulty in taking Clytemnestra at her word is indeed 
great. . In fact, no reader can miss the fundamental difference between the 
two characters, Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, as Aeschylus draws them, 
which is that Agamemnon, whatever his fault(s) may be, is not deceitful as 
Clytemnestra by her own admission (and unashamedly) is^* so that while 
we can easily trust the one, almost everything that the other says and does 
we cannot but view with suspicion and distrust. 

Clytemnestra next claims that she acted as the instrument through which 
"that cursed Spirit" or "Wrath" has worked to punish the Tantalids, and 
not as Agamemnon's wife : 

And criest thou still this deed hath been 

My work ? Nay, gaze, and-have no thought 
That this Is Agamemnon's queen. 

'Tis He, 'tis He, hatii round him wrought 
This phantom of the dead man's wife ; 

He, the old Wrath, the Driver of man astray. 

Pursuer of Atreus for the feast defiled ; 

To assoil an ancient debt he hath paid this life ; 

A warrior and a crowned king this day 
Atones for a slain child. 

We have already discussed this matter of atoning for a dead child, but 
there is no support in the Legend for the denigration of Agamemnon's 
character as Clytemnestra attempts nor for the suggestion, through her 
preference, that Aegisthus is a better character; there is the smell of blood 
in Aegisibus' hand too. What, then, are the relevant particulars the Legend 
provides 7—The curse on the House of Atreus proceeds from Atreus' trea- 
3 
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chery to Myrtilus, which can touch Agamemnon only through the law of 
heredity perhaps. But the iniquitous game within the family was started 
by the father of Aegisthusf Thyestes, who seduced Atreus' wife, Aerope, 
whence "the feast defiled" as Atreus' revenge for the wrong done to him. 
Aegisthus murdered Atreus, and placed his father on the throne. But this 
rnan, so favoured by Clytemnestra, was the son of Pelopia by her father 
Thyestes ; and, like father like son, Aegisthus seduced Clytemnestra, as his 
father had earlier seduced Aerope. 

Such being the picture the Legend provides us with,—and Clytem¬ 
nestra, pretending to know so much of the past of the House, may justifiably 
be held to know it too—Clytemnestra must be deluding herself or trying to 
delude her audience when giving a version of the Legend which suited her 
well; she cannot therefore be taken as talking about a genuine motive for 
her action when she refers to the cursed Spirit or Wrath as working 
through her to purify the house of her husband by egging her on to murder 
him. And so with her other reasons, too. When all her assertions are 
taken together, no clear picture emerges to explain her real motive for 
murdering her husband for the simple reason that she harps on so many, 
( giving herself partially away in the process as when she refers more than 
once to her trust in and love for Aegisthus) : her daughter's sacrifice, 
Agamemnon being scandalously self-indulgent In Troy, the captive-princess 
of Troy being one of his last loves, her being a Divine instrument in acting 
as she did to drive the Curse from the House of her husband—so that no 
one reason sounds convincing enough. The reader is left bewildered 
( much as she herself perhaps was ) with a feeling of some kind of chaos 
in her own mind. There may have been present deep down in her mind 
some grievance which she did not, or did not like to, speak about in so 
many words but just glance at. First, before the murder, on first meeting 
Agamemnon on his return, she complained of her intolerably lonely life all 
these years. If this also is not one of her lies, is there a reflection here of 
her grievance, not spelt out, that her husband left her to herself and went 
all out to recover his sister-in-law, and her own sister,—(of whom nobody 
has anything good to say in the play )—whom she knew only too well 
and who was In no respect a better woman ? Was she stung by the 
indifference thus shown to her by her husband ? Or, had she detected 
some contempt for her in her husband's treatment of her which, we may 
suppose, comes out in the very first words he uses on his return to address 
her as "Leda's daughter"—( Ledas genethlon ) 7 In the use of this expres¬ 
sion ( and not "Tyndareus' daughter", which the Chorus once uses ) did 
Agamemnon betray his unconscious feeling that bom of the same mother, 
though not of the same father, Clytemnestra shared her sister's wayward- 
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ness and perversity ? And was her real motive for getting rid of her husband 
to liberate herself from the restraint she impatiently felt while living in the 
shadow of his towering and suspicious personality 7 The dramatist 
cannot be wasteful or careless in his use of words—and the expression 
"Leda's daughter"—was then deliberately put Into the mouth of Agamem¬ 
non ( his first words of address to his wife ) by Aeschylus to reflect 
Agamemnon's reading of Clytemnestra's nature, but this reading was not a 
complete reading. There was something else in her equally strong—her 
pride (or vanity?). In this context some words, already quoted earlier, 
which she flings at her dead husband are worth more notice than they have 
perhaps received : 

What should I fear, when fallen here I hold 

This foe, this scorner of his wife,... 

The key word in the Greek text (outes gar emin aspis ou smikra thrasous ) 
appears to be the word "thrasous"*®. In the present context the word 
"thrasos” is not of course in the good sense of "courage, confidence", 
but in the bad sense of "overboldness, daring, rashness, presumption, 
impudence" ( Liddell & Scott); what for Agamemnon v\/as a bearing of 
easy confidence and courage looked like an attitude of "presumption and 
impudence" to his wife . she was being taken too much for granted or 
perhaps Ignored. The two minds were out of contact with each other, one 
brooding over it, the other not knowing, and not feeling the need to ascer¬ 
tain, what the matter was. Here, in this Ignorance or indifference. It would 
seem, lay the "hamartia" of Agamemnon. This Is never expressed in so 
many words by Clytemnestra herself except perhaps in the expression 
already quoted ("thrasous"), but breaks out in the inexplicable fury even 
when she had already done him (and not him only) to death. In this res¬ 
pect her words are less to be trusted where she tries explicitly to state her 
case, but more expressive is her whole bearing and conduct. The woman 
who was, by her own admission, dealing in lies before the murder could 
not suddenly turn an honest creature, full of tenderness for her child while 
faithless to her husband, doing a "heroic" act for the good of her husband's 
House. She was human only in the full possession of pride, jealousy, 
passion, perversity, ^treachery, some of which, esp. her perversity and trea¬ 
chery, must have been inborn with her as with her sister Helen. 

IV 

John Gassner" draws the natural distinction between the external form 
of a play determined by the conventions of a period, a play's "manifest 
content of ideas and attitudes" and the "inner form" of a play resulting 
from the dramatist's "choice, treatment, and arrangement of the events and 
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other dramatic elements" through which a glimpse of the dramatist's 
"vision" can be obtained. But, for a great dramatic creation like the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, this distinction is not enough. A dramatist may 
work through the contemporary stage conventions and attempt through an 
independent choice of materials and their treatment to project his vision, but 
the ultimate product may not be exactly what he bargained fpr. One 
character (or more) may come so much alive (but not alive in the way in 
which the dramatist would have it) that his design or vision may be distur¬ 
bed or not fully achieved, and yet the dramatist may be so struck by the 
character's unpredictable behaviour and vitality that he has not the heart to 
cut it down to size to suit his strict dramatic purpose. This seems to have 
happened with the character of Clytemnestra. The character of Agamemnon 
too cannot of course be ignored. A good deal of sympathy and love obvi¬ 
ously went to his creation too so that he is certainly not an "unattractive 
character", not even the arrogant person we read of in Homer, but one who 
can inspire spontaneous love and admiration in his people when alive, and 
for whom his people almost cry their heart out when dead. It is therefore 
not quite correct to say that Agamemnon "is given only as much character 
dimension as needed for the drama's argument." Agamemnon is not 
arrogance personified. Aeschylus, more generously inclined, begins his 
picture with the Watchman's spontaneous joy at the prospect of his "dear 
lord's'' return and continues it till the very close of the play where the 
Argive Elders each of whom looked upon himself as. 

"A babe, a dream stolen forth Into day". (C) 
go to the extent of defying Aegisthus for their "lord of spears" so brutally 
done to death, so overwhelming is their sorrow for him, so maddening their 
indignation at his cowardly plotting. And yet, Clytemnestra certainly appor¬ 
tions to herself comparatively more of her creator's attention and interest. 
Vengeance is of course her prime motive, but she herself complicates the 
issue by talking of too many things confusedly together. And this con¬ 
fusion may itself be born of a sense of guilt however violently she may 
disclaim it. If it were the mother grown furious over the sacrifice of her 
daughter, she could not at the same time declaim more than once her love 
for another man almost in the same breath. If it were not jealousy at all, 
she would not taunt her husband lying dead at her feet with her suspicion, 
and murder the captive Trojan princess impatiently with her husband. If 
she were the instrument of justice, that one reason should have sufficed. 
Aeschylus might not have started with the object of making a study of 
criminal psychology*^ in this play, but a crimina! character or a character 
turned criminal at some point in the play must have gripped his attention. 
The result was Clytemnestra, a being unclear even to hereelf. And this 
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brings us to our concluding remark. However much we may quote 
chapter and verse to convince ourselves about the rightness or wrongness 
of the charge of hybn's customarily brought against Agamemnon or to 
identify the hamartia for which he had to pay with his life or to put our 
finger on the true motive of Clytemnestra for her dastardly deed, the 
characters themselves loom much larger than their deeds and elude any 
sure grasp to hold them. These characters live. And it is they who 
with their almost endless suggestiveness keep occupying our mind long 
afterwards, and not Zeus 'ostis pot' estin, (whoever He is) or Apollo of Pan. 

( Quotations are from the English renderings of Gilbert Murray (GM), 
Louis Macneice ( LM ) or G. M. Cookson (C)) 
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JHARNA SANYAL 

The subtle and complex variation in the problem of appearance and reality 
in the context of the medieval social tradition seems to be one of the 
interesting suggestions in the characterization of Chaucer's Knight's Tale. 

Palamon and Arcite are studies in contrast, and contrast was perhaps 
the only method by which Chaucer could create a real-life atmosphere in 
the highly formal and stylized setting of the tale. From the very outset 
the poet emphatically points out the difference between these two theban 
Knights who emerge from the same social ethos and share the same cul¬ 
tural heritage, Palamon is the maudlin hero of the courtly love tradition, 
and Arcite is the practical man of reason and common sense who in his 
actions and reactions is more an anticipation of the future, the Renaissance, 
than a continuation of the past. He Is absolutely free from the cloying 
sentimentalism of Palamon. What exalts him far above Palamon and con¬ 
cretes his hero's pedestal is his selfless love for his cousin and his whole¬ 
hearted generosity. It is only for an Arcite to say to an Emily - 
"and if that evere ye shul been a wif 
Foryet not Palamon, the gentil man." 

What has been said so for about Palamon is no doubt true. Whether we 
see him from the medieval or the modern point of view, he is sentimental, 
emotional and passionate. But it perhaps would be a sort of anachronism 
if we go so for as to condemn Palamon for all his excesses of passion 
which are in strict conformity to the courtly love tradition. He is the 
typical medieval Knight vyho falls down on his knees to worship his love. 
He is so typical of his age that the description of the young courtly figure, 
the squire, in the Prologue seems to fit him exactly— 

"so hoote he lovede that by nyghtertale 
He slepe ra moore than dooth a nyghtingale." 

As a character, Palamon is simple—his words and deeds wholly express 
his emotional reactions. He is direct, straight forward and at times naive. 
Because of this essential simplicity he does not feel the necessity of 
camouflaging his emotions as Arcite does. Arcite's external behaviour is 
not always a close reflection of his genuine emotions, and this makes the 
character deceptive and complex. 

At the sight of Emily, Palamon in complete accordance to tradition, fails 
down on his knees and adores her as a goddess. With simple faith in his 
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cousin he calls him to see Emily. There is much scope for doubt whether 
Arcite would have done as much if he had been the first to observe. 
Shrewd and calculating as he is, he wduld have anticipated the effect of 
such a beauty on his so emotional and passionate cousin. 

However, Arcite has no romantic illusion about reality. Emily, there¬ 
fore appears to him as a woman of flesh and blood, to be wooe^l and 
won. He has Chanticleer's male vanity without his foolishness, while 
Palamon seems to share the foolishness of Chanticleer though not the 
male vanity. 

Arcites protestation of love naturally enrages Palamon, who in vain 
tries to hold Arcite back on the terms of their row,— 

Neither of us in love to hindre oother, besides all other things. 
Foolishly still, he tries to establish his right by the childish argument that it 
was he who saw her first. As expected these common place, illogical 
arguments avail not. Arcite himself may not have much faith in tradition 
but he is fully aware that love for a woman is initially expressed through 
idolatory. In fact according to the courtly—etiquette, love Itself is a ritual 
and looking upon the woman as a goddess and worshipping her is an 
essential part of that tradition. But Arcite pretends profound ignorance. 
His claim that—"For Paramour I loved her first er thow" is therefore a 
superb fraud and no logic at ail. This is obvious hypocrisy because the 
same Arcite, when alone after his release, echoes the typical sentiment of 
a devotee and not of a lover when he admits ; 

"Only the sight of hir, whom that I serve. 

Though that I nevere hir grace may deserve, 

Wolde han suffised right ynough for me". 

But no pretension can help him out when the charge is more serious, when 
he has to justify his breach of promise. Though apparently a non con¬ 
formist, Arcite himself being a part of the same moral atmosphere In which 
Palamon is brought up, cannot Ignore the sanctity of the vow, nor deny 
the validity of Palamon's claim. Thus being cornered. It remains for him 
to revolt against tradition which hinders him,— 

"i pose that thou lovedest hir biforn ; 

Wostow nat wel the olde clerkes sawe. 

That who shall yeve a lovereany lawe 7 
Love is a grelter lawe, by my Pan, 

Than may be yeve of any erthly man ; 

And therefore positif lawe and swich decree 
Is broken al day for love. In ech degree." 

The argument here is more like that of an obstinate adolescent determined 
to gain his ends, by means fair or foul. Such fervent passionate and 
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illogical argument more becomes a Palamon than an Arcite. Yet, Arcite 
is typically himself, when Instead of being swept away by the momentary 
fit of passion he wakes up to reality and realises that the woman, for whom 
they quarrel is beyond their reach, and from the practical point of view it is 
wiser to keep good terms with the only companion In confinement. There¬ 
fore comes his conciliatory speech, so wise and condescending : 

Love if thee list; for I love and ay shall; 

And soothly, leeve brother, this is al. 

Here in this prisoun moote we endure 
And everich of us take his aventure. 

At heart Arcite Is as medieval in his jealousy, in his passion and sentiments 
as Palamon. Had he been thoroughly unsentimental, and rational as he is 
supposed to be, he would have rejoiced at his unexpected release, because 
that would, inspite of the condition imposed by Theseus, provide him with 
some chance to win Emily. The same expectation is voiced by Palamon - 
Thou mayst, sin thou hast wisdom and manhede 
Assemblen alle the folk of oure kinrede. 

And make a werre so sharpe on this citee, 

That by som aventure, or som tretee. 

Thou mayst have her to lady and to wif,... 

Arcite's pretentions were so perfect and habitual that even Palamon his cou¬ 
sin and friend, fails to read him aright. Arcite does nothing of the sort. Instead 
He wepeth, waileth, crieth pitously 
To sleen himself he waileth prively. 

Worse still, the so generous Arcite of the end, is meanly jealous of impri¬ 
soned Palamon ! 

Thin is the victorye of this aventure, 

Ful blisfully in prisoun maystow dure ; 

Wei hath Fortune yturned thee the dis 
That has the sight of hir, and I th' absence 
He shows the same sighing sentimentality as Palamon In his "Farewell my 
lif, my lust and my gladnesse”. 

In the grove when Arcite recounts his miseries, he addresses Juno and 
says ! How longe,... 

Woltow werreyen Thekeo the citee ? 

After his patriotic consideration he switches over to-— 

"...the wretched Palamoun, That Theseus martyreth in prisoun”. And 
then he adds : 

And over al this, to sleen me outrely. 

Love hath his firy dart so brenningly 
4 
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Ystiked thrugh my trewe, careful herte ; 

The introductory and over all this 

Shows that love is an added burden to the first and mam two, that vex him. 
Judged by the events that precede and follow, this is a piece of another 
deliberate pretension. Had it been true, had love been a subordinate issue, 
Arcite after his release would have availed himself of the chance of restoring 
Thebes and freeing Palamon instead of "languishing daylong" an^ "crying 
out in Pain". The fact that he is as passionate as Palamon is proved by 

the description of how 

His sleep, his mete, his drinke is him biraft. 

That lene he wexeth, and drye as is a shaft. 

His eyen hoi we, and grisly to bihold. 

His hewe falow, and pale as asshen colde, .. 

• • • 

• ■ • 

So feble cek were hise spirits, and so lowe. 

And chaunged so, that no man colud knowe 
His speche nor his vois, though men it herde. 

Had he been that patriotic he would not have stooped so low as to accept 
a position in disguise in the service of Theseus. Had he loved his friend 
that earnestly he would not have fought with him for Emily, instead of 
helping him to flee. So whatever he might profess, love is the primary 

concern with Arcite, 

Now, the question might arise : whil ^ apparently alone in the grove, 
before whom should Arcite pretend ? This pretension in isolation, or rather, 
this self-deception reveals the duality in Arcite's character. Palamon is the 
true medieval knight steeped deep in the courtly love tradition. His inten¬ 
sity of emotions obliterates all other objects and consideration. Though 
Arcite is equally passionate, he is keenly aware of the reality and his obli¬ 
gations to it. He is fully aware of what he should have done and what he 
is actually doing. He arranges the problems as he should have preferred 
them in real life. He thus tries to ease his conscience by pretending to 

believe that the ideal situation is real. 

Neither should we make much of Arcite's refusal to fight with his un¬ 
armed cousin. This is not an act of extra-generosity on Arcite's part. 
Being a medieval Knight he had to follow the contemporary code of 
chivalry which considers it unknightly to fight a weapon-less man. Here 
he exploits the tradition which he can with equal alacrity flout for the 
purpose of self-aggrandizement. 

Palamon yet is jealous and mean. But that too In the manner of a 
simpleton. When he finds that there is no escape, he like a child caught 
in an act of mischief, confesses his guilt unasked an<i points out the 
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accomplice as well. Yet, never for once does he try to evade the guilt at 
the expense of Arcite, nor beg the mercy of Theseus, as he says : 

Ne yeve us neither mercy he refuge, 

But sle me first, for seinte charitee : 

But sle me felawe cek as well as me. 

If he is mean, he is also outspoken and sincere, and within the tradition. 

Both Arcite and Palamon are primarily lovers. But It is necessary that 
even as lovers, they should be distinguished. Arcite perhaps is more 
eligible as a husband, he is the practical and rational lover who does not 
forget that it is Mars whom he should pray to, because success in war 
could only win Emily. is a matter of personal opinion as to how far 
Palamon is preferable as a husband. Yet, the fact that he is more genuine 
and whole-hearted as a lover. Is proved by his choice of Venus. Is It 
because of that that Diana thinks it fit that Emily should marry Palamon ? 

The master-stroke of Arcite's duplicity perhaps lies towards the end, 
when he, a moment before his death, advises Emily that if ever she has to 
marry, she must choose Palamon. But is jt as selfless a generosity as it 
seems ? If he was so intent on Emily's marrying Palamon, what need had 
he to profess so passionately : 

Alas, mm hertes queen I all as, my wif I 
Min hertes lady, endere of my lif ! 

After so piteously 'bequeathing' the service of his ghost to Emily and 
theatrically addressing her as his heart's queen and wife, he with large- 
hearted generosity permits Emily, who, after such passionate and poignant 
protestations of love is as good as his widow, to marty Palamon. Even 
at this critical juncture he does not forget to add the hypothetical—"And 
if that ever ye shul been a wef", as if he anticipates that Emily would 
never more choose to -be a wife. So, when Arcite finds that he has lost 
his case, as ill -luck would have it, he characteristically enough, tries to 
make the best of a bad bargain. The King and the courtiers would never 
forget how generously the dying man forgave his foe. Even if Emily and 
Palamon were married, as they are after several years, Emily would never 
forget that it was Arcite who won the tournament, called her his wife and 
it was she who performed his obsequies. The shadows of the past with 
flashes of what could have been would yet blacken the unsatisfactory 
present of what has been. Palamon too would never forget that it was 
for the generosity of his friend that he has Emily for his wife. Arcite 
perhaps would stand betvyeen the couple, just as the shadow of the first 
wife hyphenates a couple in one of Tagore's stories. 

Arcite as a character is more complex than Palamon, who Is traditional 
and therefore simple and easily explainable. Arcite with his deliberate 
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pretensions and hypocrisy closely parallels some of the pilgrims of the 
Prologue. This element of hypocrisy is bound to be present in characters 
who are intelligent enough to see through the apparent manifestations of 
reality and do not hesitate to exploit the innocence of others. There may be 
a shrewd suspicion that had Arcite grown old he too would have looked 
upon love as a glorious facade and would not hesitate to exploit it even for 
political gains, as Theseus did. Palamon, as long as he would live, would 
exist as a testimony to Arcite's generosity. 

The human mind being so complex and Chaucer being so non-committal, 
it is rather difficult to be sure of any such arbitrary character-exposition 
which may be more in the nature of imposition than interpretation. How¬ 
ever, it is also true, as Professor Spiers points out, that Chaucer's poetry, 
"belongs to that impersonal realm in which works of art" may take effect 
from the minds different ages may meet. 



JOHN WEBSTER : THE MAN OF LAW 


APURBA KUMAR SANYAL 

John Webster is essentially a man of law. The moral-immoral controv¬ 
ersy regarding him has been fought on many grounds. Kingsley, Ian Jack, 
L G. Salingar have taken up the cudgel against him while Swinburne, 
Ribner and Gunby have been his staunch supporters. Though there is a 
massive sense of evil in his plays, there is also an equally massive 
confrontation against this Evil with Webster's conception of Law. This 
spirit of law is a central conception with him. Webster's basis is very 
moral and the theme of Law helps to build up this moral fabric. Uptill 
now, no critic except Ralph Berry has drawn our attention to this central 
problem. Leaving aside the controversial issue of co-authorship, we can 
concentrate on the three plays which are entirely his own. 

The charge of decadence is a long-standing one in the case of 
John Webster. The lack of ethical coherence or moral focus was 
brought by Charles Kingsley a century earlier. "The strength of Webster's 
confessed mastership lies simply in his acquaintance with vicious nature 
in general. ...Was the art of which this was the highest manifestation 
likely to be of much use to mankind ?" It has often been repeated, in our 
days too. Thus for instance, we have Ian Jack finds no connection between 
the moral sententiae which have been woven in the dramatic frame-work 
without any purpose"..,this background of moral doctrine has nothing to 
do with the action of the plays : so far from growing out of the action, 

it has all the marks of having been superimposed by the poet.This 

dissociation is the fundamental flaw in Webster".® L. G. Salingar very 
recently has carried on this onslaught against Webster. "Haunted by his 
predecessors' conception of moral law, he can neither accept nor amend 
it; in a world he sees as corrupt through and through, he can only exploit 
his own discomfort".® 

The critics finding a moralistic, bias in Webster, like Swinburne, have 
gone to the length of saying : "There is no poet morally nobler than 
Webster"."* They too have not made the basis of morality adequately 
convincing. For instance—O.C. Gunby equates the Duchess of Malfi 
with a work on theodicy. It was not general moral theorising or 
contemporary theology that prompted Webster to a moral vision. The 
supreme importance of Law thrusts on him a central moral problem and 
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from its confrontation with the problem of evil emerges the essential 
structure of the three Websterian plays. 

Some modern critics like Harriett Hawkins have questioned the very 
basis of the moral theme in dramatic appreciation specially of the Jacobean 
period. "So often the seventeenth-century drama seems much braver 
than some twentieth century criticism of it; for where the drama challenges 
conventional social and moral assumptions, certain modern critics tend to 
swallow them whole''.''The tension between the problem of evil and the Law 
often has the appearance of a 'challenge to conventional moral assumption' 
and out of this tension emerges Webster's final vision, which after all is a 
moral vision in the ultimate analysis. And Law has played a central role In 
building this vision. 

All the three dramas carry the themes of service, reward, payment, 
justice, revenge, storm, punishment. These terms coming often literally 
as in The Devil’s Law Case or in images and image-clusters as in The 
White Devi! and The Duchess of Matfi can very well be reduced to the 
central theme of Law, 

The opening remark of Lodovico with the word 'Banish't' in The White 
Devi! and the preoccupation with the theme of reward and punishment 
in the first scene have led critics like Travis Bogard to look up to the whole 
drama from this viewpoint. 'The spectacle of courtly reward and punish¬ 
ment has run its course ; the horrors are summed up ; the courtly way of 
life is seen without illusion".^' And actually it is so. 'Banisht' is the motto- 
theme ; Lodovico pulls up the situation so that punishment is rejected 
but at the end of the play come the rack and the gallows and the torturing- 
wheel : it is punishment accepted. 

Lodovico inveighs against law at the beginning : 

Ha, ha, 0 Democritus thy Gods 
That govern the whole world ! Courtly reward 
And punishment. Furtune's a right whore 
If she give ought, she deals it in small parcels. 

That soe may take away all at one swoop (I. i. 2-6) 

But Antonelli, cold and 
judicious intervenes, 'Come 

my Lord, / you are justly doom'd' (I. i. 12-13) 

Lodovico has committed murders. But when accosted by Gasparo he 
makes fun of it " 'Las they were flea bitings : 

Why took they not my head then ?" (I. i. 32-33) 

He will not heed the warnings of Gasparo : 

The law doth sometimes mediate, thinks it good 
Not ever to steep violent sins in blood— 
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This gentle penance may both end your crimes. 

And in the example better these bad times. 

Lodovico turns a deaf ear to this advice. Later Monticelso's good advice 
forbidding murder meets the same fate : 

'Miserable creature ! 

If thou persist in this, 'tis damnable. 

Dost thou imagine thou canst slide on blood 
And not be tainted with a shameful fall ? 

Or like the black, and melancholic yew tree. 

Dost think to root thyself in dead men's graves. 

And yet to prosper ? 

(IV. iii. 117-23) 

Lodovico always shifts the responsibility to some one else, to some chance 
occasions or enemies but at the fag-end he accepts full responsibility for 
his acts. 

Omissions and commissions 
I do glory yet. 

That I can call this act mine own (V. vi. 295—6) 

The final note is of perfect acceptance 
For my part. 

The rack, the gallows and the torturing wheel 
Shal be but sound sleeps to me, here's my rest— 

"I limb'd this night-piece and it was my best" 

(V. vi. 296—9) 

The same holds true for Paulo Ursini, Duke of Brachiano. The infatuated 
Duke strives to put his 'White Devil' 'above scandal' and 'Above the law.' 
Vittoria cannot evade human law, nor even that of the fates. She is forced 
to the House of Convertites and 'welcomes death' (V. vi. 220j in the long 
last. Brachiano hires a poisoner to murder his duchess by saying 'It shall 
enforce a payment' (II. ii. 54). The payment is enforced, but the engineer 
is hoist with his own petar. He accepts his responsibility of the crime 
'Indeed I am to blame'. (V. ili. 87). 

Vittoria, with her 'innocence-resembling boldness', as Lamb puts it, 
rejects the charges hurled against her. The real framework of the charge 
is really moral and not legal. The legal charge she refutes with acumen 
and agility, but apart from this public arraignment, in her inward heart of 
hearts she is herself aware of a moral sin as she herself admits. 

and I do wish 

That I could make you full Executor 
To all my sins— 


(IV, ii. 125—7) 
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Hooker's Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, BK I specifically defined Divine and 
Human Law. "(i) the laws of the divine Being itself which governs all 
things (ii) natural law, working through the unconscious, unthinking opera¬ 
tions ..(iii) a law celestial and heavenly...(iv) a law of Reason that which 
bindeth creatures reasonable in the world, (v) "that which... . is not known 
but by special revelation from God^ Divine Law (vi) Human law, that which 
out of the law either of reason or of God, men probably gathering to be 
expedient, they make it a law."’ 

She can extricate herself from the human law which pertains to a public 
affair, but the framework of law which Webster has in mind has a greater 
concept. That is perhaps the Number one of Hooker's list. This law is 
impregnable and in a way Vittoria ironically accepts her responsibility, 
though here rather unconsciously. '0 my greatest sin lay in my blood' 
(V. vi. 240) and 'Now ray blood pays for it. (V. vi. 241). This is the No. 1 
manifesting itself through the operation of No. 2 of Hooker's list. 

Flaminco is almost a symbolic figure of reward, payment and retribution. 
He is absolutely prepared to go to any length for his career and the word 
'payment' is always on his lips. He looks lightly on Marcello as Marcello's 
virtue has paid him ill. 

What hast got 

But like the wealth of Captain, a poor handful 
Which in thy palm thou bear'st, as men hold water— 

Seeking to grip It fast, the frail reward 

Steals through thy fingers. (III. i. 41—5) 

His greatest reaction to his sister's disgrace Is 'Is this the end of service ?' 
(III. iii. 3) 

His complaint to the English Ambassador is couched in the same vein. 
Here they sell justice with those weights 
They press men to death with. 0 horrible 

Salary ! (III. iii. 26—8) 

Social intercourse for him Is a commercial transaction. Like Barabbas of 
Marlowe, everything, everyman's honesty and every woman's has a fixed 
price ; Flaminco, like his predecessor tries to sell men as dearly and to buy 
others as cheaply as possible. "The moral issue is the simple choice 
between folly and knavery."® But Knavery in the long run does not pay 
either for his sister, or for him. In his cynical manner he disclaims responsi¬ 
bility but shifts it to fate but admits that its course is inexorable. 

Fate's a spaniel. 

We cannot beat it from us. (V. vi. I 78—9) 

The Storm image is a Stock image in the verse of Webster; It whips up the 
theme of crime and retribution. Lodovico, Flaminco, Vittoria herself all echo 
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it in a number of occasions. Human Law is faltible. As the White Devil gets 
almost scot-free, the law cannot punish but grimaces at her but natural law 
as in the manifestation of the storm is more consistent and above all Divine 
Law which according to Hooker "governs all things" is inexorable. This 
Law, or ineluctable fate whichever name we may give it, rules the life of 
Vittoria Corombona. Man's actions set in a train of reactions and like 
Newton's Second Law of Motion every action has its equal and propor¬ 
tionate reaction. Human justice is fallible but the inexorable process of 
providence or fate working through retribution is working eternally. 

In the next drama. The Duchess of Malfh Webster relentlessly carries on 
the theme of Law, though it is not the heart of the matter as in the earlier 
play or in The Devil's Law Case. 

At the beginning Antonio harps on the theme of 'Virtue is its own 
reward', whether there be 'heaven or hell'. 

Were there nor heaven, nor hell, 

I should be honest: I have long serv'd virtue. 

And nev'r tane wages of her. 

(I, i. 504-5) 

So also at the fag end Julia in her dying speech speaks of 'Justice' (V. ii. 
308). Ferdinand stands for the Law only in name and falls with a crash, 
Bosola brings back the old familiar salary, payment, reward-punishment 
imagery. In the opening act, he growls at the Cardinal at the first oppor- • 
tunity 'I have done you better service than to be slighted thus : miserable 
age, where only the reward of 'doing well. Is the doing of it." (I. i, 32—4). 
With a Donnian metaphysical imagery for Antonio and Delio, he complains. 

'There are rewards for hawks, and dogs, when they have done 
us service; but for a soldier, that hazards his limbs in a battle 
nothing but a kind of geometry is his last supportation' (I. i. 59—63) 

It is almost the repetition of the Lodovico episode of The White Devil. Like 
Lodovico, Bosola has committed murder and both of them have to reap 
their own harvest. They get thejr real 'reward' in death. Justice is meted 
out to them. Bosola in his turn metes out justice to Ferdinand who is a 
Corruptor of Law 

Delio. Then the Law to him 

Is like a foul black cob-web, to a spider— 

He makes it his dwelling, and a prison 
To entangle those shall feed him 
Antonio. Most True: 

He never pays debts, unless they be shrewed turns 


And those he will confess that doth owe 


5 


(1,1.179-86) 
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Bosola flatters the Duchess of Maifi and asserts 

For know an honest statesman to a Prince 
Is like a Cedar, planted by a spring. 

The Spring bathes the tree's root, the grateful tree 
Rewards it with his <«hadow : You have not done so. 

(III. ii. ^03-6) 

Though unconsciously said, not to wrest the truth by 'inteiligencing', the 
secret comes out, and when the Malcontent speaks it has the true ring of a 
moral reward and recognition to a really deserving man, so seldom to be 
found in Neopolitan/Jacobean England. 

Do not I dream 7 Can this ambitious age 
Have so much goodness in't, as to prefer 
A man merely for worth : without these shadows 
Of wealth, and painted honours 7 possible 7 
Act IV, Sc. ii is the anagnorisis of the drama and it may well be termed 
'The Arraignment of Bosola'. Ferdinand has suddenly come upon the truth 
that he has got his sister murdered whom he loved and Bosola has also 
murdered to get his reward which goes by nought. The issue for both of 
them is pure justice. They cross swords with each other in purely legal 
jargon and the sparks that fly out of this legal battle have a thematic unity 
revolving the central motive of Law. 

Bosola. I challenge 

the reward due to my service. 

Ferdinand. I'll tell thee 

What I'll give thee— 


Bosola. 

Ferdinand. 

Bosola. 

Ferdinand. 


Bosola. 

Ferdinand. 


Bosola. 


Do. 

I'll give thee a pardon for this murder. 

Ha! 

Yes: and 'tis 

The largest bounty I can study to do thee 
By what authority dids't thou execute 
This bloody sentence 7 
By yours— 

Mine 7 Was I her judge 7 
Did any ceremonial form of Law, 

Doom her to not-Being 7 did a complete Jury 
Deliver her conviction up i' the Court 7 
Where shall thou find this judgement registered 
Unless in hell 7 See : like a bloody fool 
Th'hast forfeited thy life, and thow Shalt die for't 
The office of Justice is perverted quite 
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When one Thief hangs another: who shall dare 
To reveal this ? 

Ferdinand. Oh, I'll tell thee : 

The wolf shall find her Grave and scrape it up : 

Not to devour the Corpse, but to discover 
The horrid murder. 

Bosola. You ; not I shall quake for't. 

Ferdinand. Leave me. 

Bosola. I will first receive my pension. 

Ferdinand. You are a villain. 

Bosola. When your ingratitude 

Is judge, I am so— 

Ferdinand. 0 horror I 

That not the fear of him which bind the devils 

Can prescribe man obedience 

Never look upon me more. (IV. ii. 312—43) 

The intellectual crossing of the swords has an entirely legal image and 
different levels of law and their interplay have been searchingly analysed in 
this scuffle. Ferdinand on whom there is a sudden moral reawakening, a 
revelation, so to say, suddenly turns into a Spokesman of the Divine Law 
while materialist Bosola still speaks of the Human Law: the law of contract. 
But both are made to undergo the inexorable law of retribution. Bosnia's 
stark disappointment followed by death is exampled by the lycontherapy 
of Ferdinand. He ends by howling like a wolf. Like Bacon, Webster 
could also say 'Revenge is a kind of wild justice'. For Bosola himself 
perceives the judgement that has fallen on Ferdinand. 

Mercy upon me, what a fatal judgement 
Hath fallen upon this Ferdinand (V. ii. 83—4) 

Bosnia's charge to the Cardinal has also this legal bias. 

When thou kill'dst thy sister, 

Thou tookst from Justice her most equal balance 

And left her naught but her sword (V. v. 52—5) 

The Cardinal admits the justice of his punishment at the hands of Bosola, 
who is now the scourge-stick of Justice. , 

Oh Justice: 

I suffer now, for what hate former been 
"Sorrow is held the eldest child of Sin". (V. v. 72—4) 

While killing Ferdinand, Bosola says : 

'Now my revenge is perfect. 

.The last part of my life. 

Hath done me best service'. 


(V. V. 81-3) 
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While Bosola also lies dying, the Cardinal has his last laugh Thou hast thy 
payment too' to Bosola. (V. v. 93) 

The idea of Justice remains even in the last words of Bosola. 

Let worthy minds never stagger in distrust 
To suffer death, or shame, for what is just. 

The Wheel of Law has come full circle. The natural, human and'divine 
Laws are inexorable in their operations against man's erring actions and 
willynilly—a Bosola or a Cardinal has to accept it. 

The Devil's Law-Case is the last of the series and was written when 
tragedy was on the wane and a new genre-tragi>comedy-was coming to 
the fore with Fletcher as its champion. As Fletcher himself defines the 
genre® 

It wants deaths, which is enough to make It no tragedy, yet 
brings some near it, which is enough to make no comedy.® 

Like Fletcher, we find here exteme emotional conflicts, unexpected reverasis 
of fortune and arbitrary final settlements, but through them all runs the 
thread of Law which weaves an intricate pattern out of this chaotic mass 
and gives it a thematic unity. Upto Act IV the tone of the play is quite 
tragic, but as the canons of the genre dictate, the dramatist has to treat 
tragedy in terms of comedy and there is the unfortunate "blurring of the 
tragic and the comlc".^® 

But Webster might have intended this juxtaposition for the baroque 
manisfestation of his style as Ralph Berry argues.’^ Here the law- 
element is really the heart of the matter as the play's very title signifies. 
So the references to law are more literal than metaphorical. 

Here the transgression of law and its confrontation with evil are quite 
sinister and could have been painted in dark lineaments like Jonson's Vol- 
pone or Shakespeare's Measure for Measure. But a lighter mood prevails 
and the problem "would seem to require an accommodation rather than a 
solution"^® as Gunnar Boklund wryly comments. But the tone is set more 
by the Zeitgeist, the spirit of the time, than by the dramatist's temperament. 
As Ellis-Fermor opines, " .. the tension of the first decade began to relax 

.The horror is resolutely put aside, the great questions rest untouched 

except as debating topics.the end is saved from catastrophe by a mood 

that gave us clearly to know from the outset that catastrophe was never 
really imminent".^® 

So here tragedy is cut down to every>day size and the moral evil has 
been equated in more commercial and materialistic terms. Gold is the major 
metaphor of evil and the travesties of justice, natural, moral and divine, have 
all been punished in monetary metaphors. Like Jonson's Volpone or 
Middleton's A Trick to Catch the Old OneA\\B gold image plays a major role. 
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In the latter play Lucre, Hood and Moneylove execute a dance like the 
dance of the seven deadly sins. So Law's Injunctions here are all coming 
from the money-base. "This aversion (of money) was deep-rooted in the 
Middle ages. It was based ideally on the Aristotelian precept that precept 
that money in itself is valueless and morally on the verse in St. Luke's 
Gospel: 

Mutuum date nihil inde sperantes. 

and this survived in the 15th century and "we are confronted with the 
survival of a moralistic attitude to economic life which had previously cha¬ 
racterized the society".^^ 

In the first scene of the first Act we are made to know that wealth 
creates rank but it destroys natural relationship. Contarino and Ercole— 
both suitors are noble, but the scale, according to Romelio, should tilt in 
favour of Ercole because he is both noble and rich. Jolenta should never 
marry for love for which she*gets the curse of her mother Leonora. 

The legal 'contract' comes easily to Romelio whose whole life-base is 
centering round 'money' and 'interest*. 

Keep your possession, you have the dore bith' ring 
That's Livery and Season in England (I. ii. 145—6) 

But that it is against natural law is voiced by the unsophisticated Winifred. 

Plague on these 

Unsanctified Matches, they make us both 

The most natural desire our grandame Eve ever left us. 

Force one to marry against their will!—why 'tis 
A more ungodly work, than enclosing the Commons. 

(I. ii. 226-30) 

Here the human law does duty for the divine and morality is equated in 
economic terms. The economic injustice of the closing of the common 
pastures is equated with the immoral match-making against the ward's 
wish. 

« The dark tone of the drama is set also in legal terms even by love-laden 
Jolenta. Consider her dialogue wtih Contarino : 

Jolenta. Reach me the caskanet, I am studying. Sir, 

To take an inventory of all that's mine. 

Contarino. What to do with it Lady ? 

Jolenta. To make you a deed of gift. 

Contarino. That's done already : you are all mine. 

Winifred. Yes, but the Devil would fain put in for's share. 

In likeness of a separation. 

Jolenta. Oh, Sir, I am bewitcht. 

Contarino. Ha 7 
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Jolenta. Most certain, I am forespoken. 

To be married to another: can you ever think 

That I shall ever thrive in't 7 Am I not then bewitcht 7 

(I. ii. 246—67) 

The lady-love speaks in purely legal terms, but Winifred who might be 
taken as Webster's mouthpiece here speaks of another aspect of moral 
law—that of natural conduct. 

Get you Instantly to bed together— 

Do, and I think no Civil Lawyer for his fee 
Can give you better counsel. (I. ii. 299—301) 

In the next act, the operations of Civil law in their various modes find 
expression in Crispiano, Sanitonella and Aristo. The latter alone holds up 
the decency of law and may be looked upon as the point of reference in 
the whole play where the law imagery dominates. 

Crispiano. There he stands, but a little piece of flesh. 

But he is the very miracle of a lawyer. 

One that persuades men to peace and compounds 

quarrels 

Among his neighbours, without going to law. 
Sanitonella. And is he a lawyer 7 
Crispiano. Yes, and will give counsel 

In honest causes gratia—never in his life 
Took fee, but he came and spake for't is a man 
Of extreme practice, and yet all his longing 
Is to become a Judge. 

Sanitonella. Indeed that's a rare longing with men of his profession 
I think he'll prove the miracle of a lawyer indeed. 

(II. i. 107-18) 

This 'miracle lawyer' is rather superstitious and does not like the unfor¬ 
tunate names : The Storm's Defiance, The Scourge of the Sea, The Great 
Leviathan, The Cargo-Ships of Romeiio. Romelio undercuts his super¬ 
stition. 

I am persuaded there came not cuckolds enow 
To the first launching of them, and 'twas that 
Made them thrive the worse for't, 0, 

Your cuckold's handsel is pray'd for i the' City I 

(11. iii. 69—74) 

'Handsel' is the first money taken by a trader in the morning, thought to 
fetch a good fortune when taken from a cuckold. Sin arising from money 
and sex confronts the stern spirit of the Law. Leonora also wants Ercoie 
back 'To come to his trial, to satisfy the Law'. (11. iii. 184) 
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The crimes committed by the chief actors are manifold and justice 
should take its own course. 

. (n the third act, Romelio makes the transgression and violates the 
supreme law Thou shalt not kill', by wounding the already wounded 
Contarino. But here also the motive is money. 

0, he may alter's will 

Every new moon if he please ; to prevent which, 
i must put in a strong caveat. 

(III. ii. 90-93) 

The Surgeons with their 'policy for a hundred double Duckets' also portray 
a sordid picture : the filth of lucre, evil and corrupted law. Jolenta finds 
herself in a fix with 'lawyers', 'pre-contracts', 'heirs' but she is ready to 
give in to the fantastic plan of Romelio which gives out that the carries the 
child of Ercole. As It stems from a 'precontract', there is no scope for 
scandal. Though no civil law is violated. Divine law is. And then the 
issue runs from her hand to her mother's. 

Oh Jealousy, 

How villent, especially in women. 

How often has it rais'd the devil up 

In form of a law-case. (III. iii. 215—18). 

Leonora tries'to avenge the death of Contarino on her own son. But what 
revenge her commercial son can understand excepting commerce ? So 
the terms of the revenge-plan also follow an economic, money-based 
course. Romelio's whole social fabric is based on that money-centre. 

Leonora. Stay, you will mourn 
For Contarino ? 

Romelio. Oh by all means, 'tis fit— 

My sister is his heir. 

The fourth act completes the triptych of the trial scenes in Webster's plays, 
if wo take Act IV. Sc. ii as the trial Scene of The Duchess of Malfi. 

Bad Suits, and not the Law, bred the Law's shame 
Shouts Ariosto and this is the only silver lining in an otherwise cloud-cast 
Neopolitan Jacobean sky. Romelio has to undergo the charge of bastardry 
brought by his own mother. The charge may not kmount to much to such 
an one as Romelio—but it completely robs him of his essential life-base, 
which in commercial term is his banking. This goldman is judged in finan¬ 
cial and not legal or human terms. When Contilupo says to Romelio 
What title shall I set to this base coin 
He has no name', 

The irony is very deep-rooted, Romelio's outburst against bastardry seems 
also Ironical as ho himself has fathered a bastard on Angiolella. 
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The Judge Crispiano brings the charge against Leonora as an offence 
against natural law. 

We observe 

Obedience of creatures to the Law of Nature 

Is the stay of the whole world : here that Law is broke^ 

(IV. ii. 275—78) 

So Civil natural and the Supreme i. e. Divine Laws are vilated. 

How many ills spring from Adultery I 
First, the Supreme Law that is violated. 

Nobility of stain'd with Bastardy, 

Inheritance of Land fals'ly possest. 

The husband scor'd, wife sham'd and babes unblest. 

(IV. ii. 482-6) 

Crispiano's name is mentioned as a witness and he relinquishes his charge 
to Ariosto. 'Truth will out in spite of the Devil' comments Winifrid (IV. ii. 
517) and the coming out of the truth and its final reckoning with Law form 
the subject-matter of the final act. In the final act everything heads to¬ 
wards a tragedy but as in the Merchant of Venice and later in Measure for 
Measure, the tragic contours dissolve, 15 so also In Act V of The Devils 
Law-Case. As the chief motive of the dramatis personae was money, they 
are all punished by law in financial terms—they would maintain gallies and 
build monasteries and practise gratis for twelve months. This is very small 
punishment for the floutings of the Civil, Natural and Divine Law. But poor 
Ariosto, and for that matter Webster, could do no better in the existing 
Jacobean circumstances, specially in the Fletcherian hey-day. This is finely 
hinted by the helpless'outcry of Ariosto. 

So we leave you. 

Wishing your future life may make good use 
Of these events, since that these passages. 

Which threaten'd ruin, built on rotten ground 
Are with success beyond our wishes crown'd. 

(V. V. 98-102) 

So there also we find Webster's moral vision acting through the medium of 
law. It is almost thwarted justice and being 'The Man of Law' as Webster is, 
he feels very much ill-at-ease with the success which after all is 'beyond 
our wishes'. Though conditioned by the terms of the genre itself, Webster 
sticks to his gun and proves his moral thesis through the vision of Law. 
We agree with D. C. Gunby when he says about the drama that it is 'a 
thesis play and provided with a didactically directed plot and characters...'^* 
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MILTON AND LOVE POETRY 


SAKUNTALA BHATTACHARYA ( neeMukherjee ) 

It is believed by most Milton-scholars that love poetry did not suit 
Milton temperamentally and they illustrate from the major works of Milton 
to show that Milton wrote no poem where passionate love is the subject^: 
This might have been accepted, had there been no attempt on Milton's part 
to write love poems at the beginning of his literary career. That he initially 
liked to write love poems and they temperamentally did suit him are evident 
from these poems. 

After a thorough survey of Milton's complete poetical works, one is at a 
loss how to evaluate these love poems, which are apparently so inconsistent 
with the rest of his works. A poet's real temperament may not remain the 
same all along, but may change along with his education and experiences. 
Some critics do not consider these factors and call these love poems of 
Milton as mere experiments of literary conventions.*-^ But the intimate tone 
of the poems demands a^-serious attention to the origin of them. 

These love poems are composed towards the beginning of Milton's 
literary career. They include the first six sonnets coupled with Song On 
May Morning. The date of composition is between 1630 and 1632 i. e. 
when Milton was 21-23. Excepting the first one, which is the 'Nightingale 
Sonnet', the other five sonnets are in Italian. 

On May Morning is like a prelude to the chain of these love poems. 
It welcomes the spring time in a very easy and'artless vigour, reminding one 
of the country folk songs or.the Elizabethan lyrics : "Hail bounteous May 
that dost inspire Mirth and Youth, and Warm desire". 

In the ‘Nightingale Sonnet', the true atmosphere of love is created by 
the Nightingale, who fills the heart of lovers with fresh hope. Milton calls 
himself a servant of 'Muse' and 'Love' and hence a friend to the Night¬ 
ingale. In reference to the cuckoo, an association with 'Cuckoldry' has been 
found out by J. L. Leivsay in "Milton Among Nightingales"*. Thus the 
otherside of love, i.e. hatred or betrayal, is also anticipated. E. M. W. 
Tillyard is of the opinion that this poem "must be considered along with the 
six Italian poems, a conjugation by which it gains greatly in significance"*. 

As for the Italian sonnets, Tillyard calls them the expression of real 
experience".. Milton", says Tillyard, "towards the end of his college career, 
and probably at the age of twenty one, was paying some kind of court to a 
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lady". This lady has been identified as an Italian singer, Emilia by name. 
Probably his *'Ef$gia Septtma" is also the expression of the same exper¬ 
ience, as David Daiches points out.* 

It is a very strange matter that Milton opened up his heart more frankly 
in foreign languages like Latin and Italian than in his native tongue English. 
According to Daiches, Milton wrote jolly Hove poems in Italian, but 
whenever he expressed himself in English he became rather formal.* 
Side by side with his Italian love sonnets, he has written English poems of 
solemn mood and verbal restraint, like the Nativity Ode, The Passion, 
On Shakespear etc. Here intellect and control over emotion, rather than 
emotional outburst and extravagance, play the dominating role and prove 
that these poems are not effortless. This suits the scholarly and serious 
Milton, as we know him better. But who can assure that this is Milton's 
true self ? How can we ascertain whether Milton suppressed his real 
feeling because of several factors like his deep study, his involvement in 
the Reformation and his unfortunate marital connections 7 

That Milton was in the habit of avoiding emotional affairs like love is 
confessed by himself. “Diodati—and I shall tell these with wonder—my 
stubborn seif, that was wont to despise love and often laughed at his 
snares, has now fallen where sometimes an upright man is entangled." 

(Sonnet—IV—Translation by J. S. Smart). 

In Sonnets I—VI and in the poem Canzone, Milton has frankly expressed 
his admiration and heartfelt passion for a rare beauty of foreign blood. 
Such frankness is unimaginable in Milton, the English poet. As for his 
frankness and spontaneity in the foreign tongue, no critic has attempted to 
give any reason thereof, perhaps because Milton himself has given the 
most obvious reason of it: My lady says, and her words are my heart, 
'This is the language in which Love takes pride'. 

(Canzone—Translation by J. S. Smart) 

Surely, the romantic thought of Milton might always be associated with 
his dreamland, Italy : Diodati, his dearest friend, was an Italian : his first 
love, Emilia, was an Italian : the Italian sonneteer Della Casa was his 
inspiration. But other frank confessions of Milton's interest for the fair sex 
can be found in Efegia Prima and Elegia Septima, and they are not in 
Italian but in Latin, the language suitable for conveying serious thoughts. 
Thus Milton's own reasoning will not do here. We must try to find out for 
ourselves a suitable reason for Milton's choosing one foreign tongue after 
another to convey his intimate (and perhaps secret) feelings. A foreign 
language always provides one with a sort of veil, when one feels ashamed 
or rather uneasy to express something in one's mother tongue. Dr. John 
Broadbent, in his recent study on Milton's love affairs^ has pointed out 
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that Milton suppressed his real feeling partly because of his austere acade¬ 
mic life. 

An attempt at suppression of the previous fickle feeling is evident in 
Sonnet VII, when we compare its restrained solemnity with the spontaneous 
and leisurely mood of the previous sonnets. In the octave, Milton seems 
to have deliberately kept the meaning ambiguous : it is difficult to catch at 
first what he implies by "my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th"—his 
love affair or his literary achievement ? It is not until the sestet that we 
are assured of Milton's real intention. This poem is like a landmark in 
Milton's love poems. Here he ends his fickle, emotional utterings and 
starts a new career, asjt were. After this poem, there is no other love 
poem in any language written by Milton. 

In Etegia 5exfa, written,three years earlier, Milton very significantly shows 
this sudden change of mood. He begins his poem with a description of 
festivities and dancing young girls, and praises wine as an inspiration for 
the lyric poets. But suddenly he changes his tone and describes some of 
the requirements of an epic poet. 

"Their youth should pass in innocence. Secure from stain licentious, 
and in manners pure. Pure as the priest, when robed in white he stands. 
The fresh ustration ready in his hands." 

(Elegia Sexta 63-6, Translation by Cowper) 

But this does not fully justify Milton's addition of some anti-romantic 
and almost rude lines to his Elegia Septima, when it was published in his 
first collection of minor poems in 1645, when he was 36. Mentally, he 
might have been amply changed during these 17 years. But why should he 
try to deny his previous self, as if he is ashamed of his previous foolish¬ 
ness 7 Only one explanation may clarify the problem : that by this time 
Milton was totally disillusioned about romantic love and youthful charm 
of the fair sex. Observe his expression ; 

Such were the trophies that, in earlier days. 

By vanity seduced, I toiled to raise. 

Studious, Yet indolent, and urged by youth, 

That worst of teachers;from the ways of truth ; 

Till learning taught me, in his shady bower. 

To quit love's servile yoke, and spurn his power. 

Then on a sudden, the fierce flame supprest, 

A forest continual settled on my breast. 

Whence Cupid fears his flame extinct to see. 

And Venus dreads a Diomede in me. 

(Elegia Septima—Translation by Cowper) 
Milton's treatment of Dalila and even Eve in some books df Paradise Lost 
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also imply the same kind of disillusionment about the fair sex, specially 
in connection with romantic love. It seems that at the age of 36, he feit 
a strange kind of dislike for, even a hatred against, romantic love. 

Milton's personal life is the best guide to clarify this vagueness, 
though Milton's own writing never directly mentioned any of the experi¬ 
ences of his later life. 

Milton was set free from the austere academic life for the first time, 
during the short period of rustication from Cambridge, when he was 17. 
He spent the spring of this year (1626) in London, and that in a very 
leisurely way. Now, for the first time in his life perhaps, he realised that 
he was a young man with human desires. Spring time, youth and leisure 
made a rare combination and Milton was excited with a strange kind of 
feeling which he expressed to Diodati In Etegia Prima: 

Here many a virgin troop I may descry 
Like stars of mildest influence, gliding by 
Oh forms divine Oh looks that might inspire 
Even Jove himself, grown old, with young desire : 

Bright locks. Love's golden snare I these feeling low. 

Those playing wanton O'er the graceful browl. 

Cheeks too, more winning sweet than after shower 
Adonis turned to Flora's favourite flower. 

(Translation by Cowper) 

At the age of 17, John Milton was much like other young men and was 
interested in beautiful young women as Tillyard has commented.*^ 

This temporary phase in Milton's life was over soon and he went back 
to his austere Cambridge life. 

Towards the end of his Cambridge life, i.e. when he was 21, he had 
fallen deeply in love with an Italian singer, Emilia. But this also was 
a passing phase in his life, having left no permanent mark on his mind. 
He expressed himself in Italian sonnets and Canzone. But after he took 
his M.A. degree, he became involved in the political world, with which 
romantic love has the least connection. 

But this experience weakened a portion of his mind irrecoverably. 
After more than a decade, when he was 34, Milton went to Oxford to 
recover the money borrowed by Richard Powell. But he returned after a 
month or so (1643) with his bride, Mary Powell, the daughter of Richard. 
There has been no evidence that Milton had paid other visits to the 
Powells before this one and that he liked Mary Powell before this journey, 
though Tillyard has taken it for granted simply on the basis of his assump¬ 
tion, that Milton could not do anything rash by being ''suddenly swept 
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away by an overwhelming wave of physical passion." But it was rash, 
as the consequence of the marriage showed later on. Mary Powell was 
just an ordinary young girl with physical beauty and fleshly appeal and 
with no idea or interest in the world of scholarship, which was Milton's 
spiritual abode. Had Milton known Mary for a long time, he might have 
realised this basic difference between themselves and might have, foreseen 
the consequence of marriage between such a couple. Moreover, by this 
time he should have been mature enough to understand that this romantic 
frenzy would pass away as soon as he was in the world of books at London. 
The feeling of love, fhus, was too intense in him at this time to let him 
think of anything practical. And most unpractically he married and 
brought the bride to his London home. There was no difficulty or trouble 
for Milton to plunge into the world of scholarship again, neglecting Mary, 
though unintentionally. Mary's loneliness told upon her mental peace; 
she almost began to grow an inferiority complex in her mind about her 
lack of education. At this time Mary's brothers came and took her to 
Oxford on pretext of her father's illness. 

Inspite of Milton's keenness about Mary's return, she did not come 
back. Instead, a severe letter from Richard Powell informed him that Mary 
would never be coming back. There is no literary witness of Milton's 
mental agony at this moment. Milton's education gave him superhuman 
power to suppress his emotional outbursts. But this perhaps was one 
of the greatest shocks of his life, because not only it affected his public 
fame but he surely had been disappointed in his expectation from Mary. 

From Milton's most devoted student, his nephew Phillips, it is known 
that the first divorce tract, \. e. Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, was 
published in August 1,1643^ Mary Powell deserted Milton on August 
1, 1643. Thus, the tract was written before this date, i.e., while Mary 
was still in the house. This evidently proves that Milton was disillusioned 
about Mary for some other reason, most probably the disparity of their 
education and culture and her desertion only fanned the flame of Milton's 
anger. Milton, obviously did not get what he had expected from a wife. But 
he could not stand her disobedience, which was like an insult added to 
the injury, which he already had had. 

Thus all was over with Milton's love affair. It is no matter that Mary 
came back two years later and had children by Milton. But those same 
romantic moments never came back. Milton was in the habit of suppressing 
his emotions ; but emotions are living things as it were, which if supp* 
ressed for a long time die for ever. Milton's romantic love, thus, died for 
ever. It is at this time that he added some lines to his, Elegia Septima. 
After the death of Mary, he married twice. But at this time«he was rather 
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aged and hardened by various bitter experiences of life. Besides, the 
colourful world meant nothing to him, as he was blind. Thus, neither 
Katherine Woodcock nor Elizabeth Minshuil could be a romantic mate 
for Milton. Katherine was learned, and might have a established an intellec¬ 
tual understanding with Milton. As for Elizabeth Minshuil, she was a devoted 
nurse to the blind poet. But what is interesting is that no one excepting 
Mary Powell seems to have left a permanent impression on Milton's mind, 
as it is reflected through his literary creations. 

About Sonnet 23, most popular opinion is that It refers to Milton's 
second wife, Katherine Woodcock, whom he married In November 1656 
and who gave birth to a daughter in October 1657, and died in February 
1658. R.W. Parker has tried to establish that the traditional view mainly 
depends on the assumption that Milton did not love Mary Powell any 
more after her desertion of him, but there is no ground to believe it. 
Parker's points are that 'Purification' mentioned in line 6 will not apply to 
Katherine, who did not die in childbed, but to Mary, who died of childbirth ; 
that the controvertial phrase "once more" in line 7 is more applicable to 
Mary, whom Milton saw, than to Katherine whom he married after his 
blindness. Against the first point F. Pyle ® suggests that usually 
purification after childbirth was done 66 days after the birth of the child, 
which could not be done for Mary who died three days after the birth of 
her child. For Katherine It was possible, E.S. Le Comte has suggested 
that the origin of the name Katherine is a Greek word, "Katharos" which 
means 'pure'. Thus reference to 'purification' may include within itself the 
identity of the 'late espoused saint.' 

F. Pyle ® explains the phrase "once more" as "Milton, seeing her in 
his dream only, wants to see her once again in reality." 'Her face was 
veil'd is explained as Milton being blind, and never having seen Katherine, 
could not make an image of her face. Among the modern scholars of 
Milton's sonnets, E. A. J. Honigmann“ however, has voted for the tradi¬ 
tional view that Katherine Woodcock is the "late espoused saint." 

But what'seems to be another illuminating side of the poem is that the 
mood and the tone of the poem are far from being dictated by passionate 
love. The writer seems to have a respect, almost a reverence, for the 
'late espoused saint'. This Milton did not have for Mary who was much 
inferior to Milton in education and culture ; who betrayed him once; and 
for whom Milton is said to have felt only sensual love. The emotional 
restraint and the pronounced respect for the lady in the poem, may 
naturally lead one to think that the lady is Katherine, who was learned 
and hence a suitable intellectual mate for Milton. The emotion which 
inspires the poem, seems ^o be so far from being conjugal love that Leo 
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Spitzer found it shocking to imagine a particular wife 'a saint'. He 
interprets the 'saint' not as Milton's wife at all, but as his vision of the 
ideal. His interpretation, however, was not widely accepted for various 
reasons which are beyond our scope here. But the fact remains that Milton 
kept his poem away from the touch of sensual love, which he seemed 
to defy by this time. Selfish, sensual love associated with Mary comes 
back like a recurring musical note, even in his major works. 

The vivid and sensual description of naked Eve in the garden of Eden 
cannot be drawn either from Katherine or from Elizabeth, whom Milton 
did not see at all: 

Shee as a vail down to the slender waste 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dissheveld, but in wanton ringlets wav'd 
As the vine curies her tendriels, which impii'd 
Subjection, but requir'd with gentler sway. 

And by her yeilded, by him best received, 

Yeilded with coy submission, modest pride. 

And sweet reluctant amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious parts were then conceald. 

Then was not guiltie shame, dishonest shame 
Of natures works, honour dishonorable. 

Sin-bred, how have ye troubl'd all mankind 
Which shows instead, meer shows of seeming pure. 

And banisht from nons life his happiest life, 

Simplicitie and spotless innocence" 

{Paradise Lost. Book IV, 304-318) 
The end of the passage is touched with Milton's regret that pure, 
divine love between man and woman has now turned to sensuality which 
is sinful. Sensual love brings anxiety instead of peace, in Paradise 
Lost Milton very strongly defies both sensual love or lust, and the formal 
artificial courtly love, in favour of guiltless'sexuality of marital love, 
found in Adam and Eve before the Fall (Book iV). But much like the 
Sonnet on the Late Espoused Saint, this portion of Paradise Lost 
becomes solemn and passionless. John Carey's comment on this is 
interesting ; "They (i e. Adam and Eve) enthuse about each other's 
charms. But this is simply a part of their experiences vyhich Milton is 
disinclined to block in. The result is that a poem with two naked lovers 
walking about in it is completely unprovocative."' 

Eve, inspite of her frailties, is an ideal wife to Adam. She is more 
idealised than realistic. She has the sweetness, meekness and modesty 
of Mary Powell, but her disobedience to her husband **{8 unintentional. 
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unlike that of Mary to Milton, Moreover, her love is the purest form of 
love unturnished by sensuality and selfishness, which cannot be said about 
Mary's feeling for Milton. Modern biographers of Milton assert that 
Mary could not share her husband's intellectual activities, and she wanted 
her husband's attention to ba concentrated on her in the narrow domestic 
field. This not being done, she deserted Milton. Now, what was the 
sin of Dalila ? "She wanted Samson at home and in her power. That was 
her way of loving him. It was a wrong way, but she is not lying In her 
account of it"*. 

.what if love, what If love, which thou interpret'st hate, 

The jealousie of love, powerful of away 
In human hearts, nor less in mine towards thee, 

Caus'd what I did 7 I saw thee mutable 
Of fancy, feard that one day thou wouldst leave me 
As her at TImna, sought by all means therefore 
How to endoar, and hold thee to me firmest: 

Samson Agonistes ; II. 790-76. 

Milton's acceptance of Mary a second time was only an act of 
kindness; no more than that, as his added lines to Etegia Septima prove. 
Mary was sent to Milton by her father, because she being a Reformist's 
wife might endanger the position of her father as a Royalist. And she had 
no other place to go to. 

Those who assume (like R W. Parker) that Milton and Mary Powell 
had a happy life after the latter's return, may be reminded of Milton's 
attitude to women in Samson Agonistes : 

...Gods universal Law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in dow awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile she or lowre : 

So shall he least confusion draw 
On his wole life, not away'd 
By female usurpation, nor dismay'd 

, 11-1053-60 

None but Mary among the wives had any difference of opinion with 
Milton. So, this association of bitterness with feminine charm may 
only be relevant to Mary. Like Samson, the creator of Samson too fell a 
victim to feminine charm and feminine wantonness. Both regretted it 
ever after. But none of them was initially unsusceptible to sensual love 
for the fair sex. But they were wrong in their choice. They did not 
meet romantic mates of their spiritual proportion, the sadness whereof 
7 
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nanced host and hostess." Acording to one of his trusted friends "H. C. R." 
though Lamb expressed himself often in an anti-religious language, he was 
a man of "natural piety" and his criticism was directed against the dogma¬ 
tism of systematic theology. "He has the spirit of devotion in his heart." 
His knowledge and perception of human behaviour was also evident in his 
readings of his friends and associates. The following remark on a man 
whom he professed to admire, Mr. Clarkson, reveals a very intimate realisa¬ 
tion of human failing which he had acquired at the cost of recurring per¬ 
sonal suffering : "I have long looked on him rather as an abstraction than 
as an individual who is to be loved because he returns the love men bear 
to their equals. Clarkson is incapable of loving anyone except those to whom 
he has been a benefactor. He is so accustomed to serving that he cannot 
love those whose happiness he can no longer promote. As others are 
benevolent from vanity, he is made vain by beneficence." He recalls 
Coleridge too, assuming a patronising condescension towards him, referring 
to him as "the gentle-hearted Charles" which irritated him to the extent of 
a temporary severance of friendship. That is why he preferred Southey 
who could acknowledge him as an individual on his own terms. 

Likewise he calls All-Fools' Day "the general festival" where man is 
to greet man universally ''we have all a touch of that same-you understand 
me-a speck of the motley." How cleverly he makes a list of human 
frailties by one of the tenderest denigrations found in literature. In 
'Imperfect Sympathies', he makes a confession of his "sympathies, apathies, 
antipathies" which is tantamount to saying that he is a lover of his 
species. Sympathy he defines as "to be a friend to a worthy man, who 
upon another account cannot be my mate or fellow. I cannot like all 
people alike." He then elaborates on human traits at different 
levels—national, professional, ideological. Talking of "The astonishing 
composure of people...sometimes ludicrously displayed in lighter 
instances" he exposes Quakers conveniently retreating behind their facade 
of composure, in order to solve a problem of bills by just walking out 
and forgetting about it so completely as not to have any qualms of 
conscience afterwards, which Lamb says, "operated as a soporific on my 
moral feelings" also. In the same bantering tone he expostulated with 
the conditions of true gallantry which he found so rare in real life that he 
could forward a single instance only, the sole "pattern of consistent 
gallantry"—Joseph Paice of Bread Street Hill. In passing he makes 
minute perceptual comments on the appearance and reality that passes 
for "Modern Gallantry". In doing so he corroborated his own heart of a 
gentleman that could be committed to the looking after of a diseased 
sister, as opposed to the debonair John Lamb. 
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The curse of poverty and the mortifying consequential experiences 
could not be more good-humouredly summed up than in A Complaint on 
the Decay of Beggars. He would choose to be rather a beggar, he said, 
than what he was, because he could hardly do justice to the "Being" 
in him and so suffered and suffered all in silence. Equally revealing is 
his definition of a poor relation—"the most irrelevant thing in nature." 

Fortunately for the writer, as his personality develops and matures, 
he is able to free himself from the sackles of an inhibition created by his 
temperamental sensitiveness and conventional repression. The later 
Elia stands a more liberated person both from self and society so that 
he is able to play the role of motley to the most significant degree. This 
is the taste and flavour conveyed by the later Essays of Ella and his other 
essays and writings although still under an assumed name. He not 
only gives free rein to himself as a writer but he has learnt the art of 
juxtaposing the personal and the general. Added to the insight and 
perception is expansiveness and comprehensiveness to the extent where 
the personal element reaches the greatest point of vindication. From 
this aspect, Lamb along with Dickens and Bibhutibhusan Bandyopadhyay, 
though of course in differing spheres, have given to personal facts a true 
universal significance. This change had already been indicated much 
earlier in his letters. "He is less sad and meditative" says AInger, "and 
begins to exhibit that peculiar playfulness" which we associate with the 
future Elia. 

As he pretends to make himself the butt of his criticism by assuming a 
confessional tone, and as the ridicule and the laughter is pointed at 
himself more and more Lamb is making us more aware of the single 
crying demand of his life-the 'humane consideration" that he wants man 
to extend to his fellowmen particularly to the lesser and the more 
unfortunate amongst them. With a characteristic distaste for philanthropy, 
he does not want to make the same mistake of treating his fellowmen 
with condescension. He cries out for a greater awareness and sensitive 
treatment of the hurt feelings and uncontrollable impulses of men. To 
philanthropists and those who made a pretension of kindness he gave 
the name of "moral steam engine." At the same time he was averse to 
criticism that cut deep and made a person wince. "Sense of humour is 
extinct", he once said. ''No satire but personal satire will succeed." His 
sense of charity can be proved from a single instance. When all his 
friends were annoyed with Hazlitt for his unwelcome comments on 
Wordsworth and had practically boycotted him. Lamb cut his friends by 
saying "Hazlitt does bad actions without being a bad man" and continuned 
to be friendly with him. 
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Hence it can probably be said that he gave a new direction to satire 
by enlivening it with the yeast of his humour and sympathy and thus 
stretching it to the borders of the comic. A great instance in point 
would be his essay Popular Fallacies : That a Bully is always a Coward; 
or That Ill-Gotten Gain Never Prospers; or his use of the portrait of 
Mrs Conrady to prove that it is a fallacy to think that Handsorrfe is that 
Handsome does. 

In his letters under assumed signatures published in The Reflector, he 
sharpens the point of his criticism but turns the edge at himself. One 
such is Edax on Appetite which is "a case of the most iniquitous persecution 
that ever poor devil suffered." He works out a case of hunger which 
even when it is genuine, is contemptuously considerd by those who 
have never been in its grip. With his flexible ecleticism, he piles name 
upon name from the Classics, humourously pretending that these are 
instances galore of this common human failing. This literary technique 
can only be compared with Rosalind's pretentious anti-romantic disparage¬ 
ment of love and its follies. Before he ends up the letter with a 
very humorous account of the supper that is laid out at a Dowagers' 
card-party, he is able to carry home his point "how can he be guilty of 
excess who never can get enough ? Let them cease, then, to watch my 
plate ; and leave off their ungracious comparisons of it to the seven 
baskets of fragments and the supernaturally replenished cup of Baucis ; 
and be thankful that their more phlegmatic stomachs, not their virtue, have 
saved them from the like reproaches." He flanks this with the tale of the 
lion making out a case for his love of flesh, from Mandeville's Fable of the 
Bees: "The Lion thus retorts : Savage I am ; but no creature can be 
called cruel but what either by malice or insensibility extinguishes his 
natural pity." 

Then to that final heart's cry of Elia—Confessions of a Drunkard, ques¬ 
tioning the "sturdy moralist" on his power of "compassion" and "human 
allowance which he mingles with his "disapprobation". Here is a whole 
truthful account of his constant failing, from its very inception, and its 
absolute admittance without any pretences at self-justification. He enu¬ 
merates the treatment he received in the hands of men in his state of 
drunkenness as "the wages of buffoonery and death"—"to be an object 
of compassion to friends, of derision to foes." 

Character-drawing came very naturally to Lamb with his power of obser¬ 
vation and understanding. But he made something more than mere por¬ 
trayal and we realise the art of the "lesser poet" in trying to correlate and 
synthesize the diverse aspects that make up life. I would like to recall 
once more Ainger's very felt assessment of the mainsprings of Lamb's 
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strength as a writer: "e serioue and affectionate consciousness, whence 
grew a humility, a sensible acceptance of limitatkms of place and power, 
an unpretentious habit of transforming the things of the sense into the 
things of the imagination, a union of the temporary with the perpetual." 
About his own critical faculty Lamb had made the confession— "I can 
vehemently applaud, or perversely stickle at parts, but I cannot grasp at 
the whole." About his vision of life we can say he took it by parts and 
made up the whole. 

Lamb was a prolific correspondent, his two chief recipients being 
Coleridge and Southey. The letters confirm a reality which is slurred over in 
the essays and poems which are in his own words ''reflected images of my 
own feelings at different times." Whereas in the letters he confides every* 
thing to Coleridge, he does it because "I hate concealment and love to 
give a faithful journal of what passes within me." So these became a 
candidly reported though oft-repeated account and revelation of the 
family tragedy and the resultant suffering, the indifference of the brother, 
tension of the sister's recurring madness and his desperate bid to keep up 
his spirits in order not to be uncharitable to his dear Mary. He admits 
also his own fit of madness to which he looks back "with a gloomy kind 
of envy ; for, while It lasted, I had many, many hours of pure happiness." 
This happiness he never gained, his life being a constant oscillation 
between hope and fear—"Hope is a charming, lively, blue-eyed wench, 
and I am always glad of her company, but could dispense with the visitor 
she brings with her—her younger sister Fear, a white-livered, lily-cheeked 
bashful, palpitating, awkward hussy, that hangs like a green girl, at her 
sister's apron-strings, and will go with her whithersoever she goes." Here 
is the record of intense feeling and accurate portrayal. He was destined 
to be disappointed even with the event to which he looked forward all 
his life; his discharge from India House with a pension. His friend 
H. Crabb Robinson gives this account of the event—"I found him and his 
sister in high spirits when I called to wish them joy on the 22nd of April. 
I never saw him so calmly cheerful as he seemed then. It is notorious 
this did not last." 

So through the repeated cadences of a life which he lived as completely 
as life would let him, Lamb lived on till his death which followed too soon 
after that of his beloved friend Coleridge. "The friends of Lamb were 
not slow in giving expression to their sorrow for his loss, and their 
admiration of his character." Pondering on the sights of London he had 
once exclaimed on his twenty-sixth year "What^must I have been doing 
all my life not to have lent great portions of my heart with usury to such 
scenes ?" He retained the same attraction for the charms of his beloved 
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city, "The London that is the only fostering soil for genius;" whose 
pavement and streets came to be made of pure gold by the magic of an 
imaginative insight vouchsafed by Lamb himself: "At least I know an 
alchemy that turns her mud Into that metal—a mind that loves to be at 
home In crowds." 

Life's secrets cannot be learnt In any other way. 



SHELLEY’S DILEMMA IN ALASTOR 


AJOY RANJAN BISWAS 

Afastor (written in 'a few serene hours'^ of the autumn of 1815), Shelley's 
second long poem and admittedly his 'first serious attempt to interest the 
best feelings of the human heart‘d brings into focus a characteristic 
Romantic dilemma stemming from the Romantic poet's double allegiance 
to society and to his private vision of Beauty and also from the realization 
that while a balance between the two allegiances is almost impossible to 
achieve, an exclusive allegiance to either society or Beauty is self-defeating. 
The 'meaner spirits that dare to abjure' the 'dominion' of the vision of 
Beauty or the Imagination are doomed 'to a slow and poisonous decay'^ 
or 'burn to the socket' with hearts 'dry as summer dust'*. The predica¬ 
ment of the visionary artist, on the other hand, consists in his total alienation 
from fellow-men who 'weave a circle round him thrice'.^Shelley's awareness 
of the predicament of the visionary seems to be more intimate and acute 
than Wordsworth's or Coleridge's, and he deals with it more extensively 
and focuses on it from various angles. 'The poet of Alastor', observes 
Welland, 'is the familiar Romantic figure, the solitary, whose heightened 
sensibility marks him off from ordinary men as surely as the curse on 
Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew of lines 675-81 and of the later Hellas, 
separates him from his kind.'** 

Shelley's dilemma is evident even in his Preface which was admittedly 
written three months after the poem. The poem projects the tragic 
situation of an unnamed hero who is referred to as the Poet. Most of tho 
critics fail to pinpoint Shelley's own dilemma and puzzle over the apparent 
inconsistencies in his interpretation of the Poet's situation or try to attribute 
them to certain absurd factors or oversimplify the problem itself. The 

title of the poem was suggested by his friend Peacock after the poem was 

* 

completed when Shelley—as Peacock notes* in hisMe/no/irso/SAeZ/ey—was 
'at a loss for a title'. The G reek word alastor, as meaning an evil spirit, was 
accepted by Shelley who was already well versed in Greek and who, 
therefore, was not unaware of the implications of characterizing 'the spirit 
of solitude'as evil. So 0. W. Campbell's view that 'Shelley, in his 
preface, misinterprets his own poem'^ is absurd. In Baker's view, again, 
the poem itselfj*.'does not represent "solitude" as "evil", and while the 
first paragraph of the preface states the real situation of the poet, the 
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second paragraph contains Shelley's 'attempted explanation' of the poem 
'in terms of the new title'*. This view seems to be based on an untenable 
assumption that the first paragraph was written before and the second 
after Peacock had suggested the title. In the first paragraph Shelley plainly 
describes how 'a youth of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous getpius' is 
led forth by an intense and pure imagination 'to the contemplation of the 
universe', 'drinks deep of the fountains of knowledge, and is still insatiate', 
and how suddenly his joyous self-possession gives way to a restless 
craving for intercourse with a kindred spirit whom 'he images to himself' 
as embodying 'all of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which the poet, the 
philosopher, or the lover could depicture', and finally how his quest for 'a 
prototype of his conception' proves futile and fatal. Shelley presents this 
as a typical and Interesting situation 'of the human mind'—not just as the 
unusual situation of a particular individual—and this is one of the reasons 
why the young hero remains nameless. The presentation of the situation 
therefore logically leads on to Its interpretation, and it is here that Shelley 
finds himself in a dilemma,. 'The picture', he says, 'is not barren of 
instruction to actual men'. Mrs Shelley in her note describes the poem 
as 'didactic'. Shelley seems to warn men against two kinds of selfishness. 
His condemnation of the one kind is distinctly pronounced : the 'destiny' 
of those who are 'deluded by no generous error. Instigated by no sacred 
thirst of doubtful knowledge', and 'yet keep aloof from sympathies with 
their kind' is 'abject and inglorious'. But his attitude to the other kind of 
selfishness, to 'the Poet's self-centred seclusion', seems to be rather 
undecided i on the one hand, such alienation from human society—Shelley 
warns us—is inevitably 'avenged by the furies of an irresistible passion'; 
and yet such alienated persons—Shelley points out—are 'the luminaries of 
the world', 'pure and tender-hearted' who only perish through the intensity 
and passion of their search after its communities'. He is intellectually 
convinced that the situation of the Poet Is disastrous In consequence and 
so worth warning people against. But his emotional sympathy with the 
Poet is not at all concealed. And hence his moral hesitation. This 
dilemma is reflected in the poetic representation of the situation, and as a 
lyric ordinarily expresses the poet's emotion in an Impassioned moment, 
Shelley's sympathy with the Poet naturally receives greater emphasis in the 
poem. 


II 

The story of the Poet is preceded by an Invocation (divided into two 
sections-11. 1-17; 18-49) in which Shelley deliberately uses the first 
person singular to mark off his own situation from that of the Poet. In 
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the first section he addresses the 'beloved brotherhood' of 'earth, ocean, 
air' calling upon them to continue their 'favour' to him in his new venture. 
He claims such favour in the name of his 'natural piety' that sets him in 
total sympathy with everything in nature, with all the phases of day and 
night and the seasons. The term 'natural piety' (borrowed from 
Wordsworth's lyric "My heart leaps up", where it refers to the childhood 
feeling of joy and exaltation at the sight of a rainbow) is used here in the 
sense of what Wordsworth calls 'primal sympathy' in the Immortality 
Ode and also implies a religious bond of love and sympathy inspired and 
established by the 'great Mother', in the second section Shelley addresses 
this 'Great Parent', directly recounting how he has been led forth by his 
pure love for her to gaze 'on the depth/Of thy deep mysteries', and 
finally prays to her for inspiration : 

.. serenely now 

And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dom 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 

I wait the breath. Great Parent, that my strain 
May modulate with the murmurs of the air, 

And motions of the forests and the sea. 

And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 

( 11 . 41 - 49 ) 

The invocation throws revealing light on Shelley's complex attitude to 
the predicament of the Poet. Indeed in these lines Shelley shows the 
essential affinity and difference between his own quest and the Poet's. 
O'Malley correctly notes that the invocation 'seems carefully designed to 
foreshadow a number of details in the hero's quest for knowledge and 
vision'." From the description of the early career of the hero we gather 
that he has been a poet, like Shelley in the invocation, in total sympathy 
with 'every sight and sound from the vast earth and ambient air'. And 
just as Shelley watches the 'shadow' of the mysterious 'Mother of this 
unfathomable world' and follows 'the darkness of (her) steps.' so too 
the Poet 'Nature's most secret steps ..like her shadow has pursues'. 
Again, Shelley's 'obstinate questionings' (a phrase borrowed from 
Wordsworth's Immortality Ode) have led him into the regions of death 
('charnels' and 'coffins') where he continues his search in the hope of 
inducing 'some lone ghost' 'to render up the tale/Of what we are'. And 
the Poet also visits the ruins of ancient civilizations, lingers in the 'ruined 
temples' of Ethiopia containing mysterious images and 'dead men' that 
'hang their mute thoughts on the mute wails around', and meditates day 
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and night 

...till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 

( 11 . 126 - 128 ) 

Up to this stage, the tracks of the two poets' quest seem to run parallel, 
and then they diverge significantly. The quest of the two poets implies 
an attempt at transcending the world of common perception, at piercing 
the 'veil'. The Poet is seized with an irresistible desire to get hold of 
what lies beyond the 'veil' (i.e. the Ideal, symbolised by 'veiled maid') 
or, in other words, to realize the unrealizable, but Shelley seems to be 
'serenely' satisfied with the intuitive flashes, while the veil of ultimate 
reality remains unlifted ; 

•••and, though ne'er yet 

Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary, 

Enough from incommunicable dream, 

And twilight phantasms, and deep noon-day thought, 

Has shone within me, 

( 11 . 37 - 41 ) 

The Poet can be regarded as a tragic hero, and his hamartia (or tragic 
error) may be said to consist, at least partly, in his failure to serenely 
acquiesce in the unattainability of the ideal which is actually the projection 
of his 'epipsyche' (a term Shelley himself uses later to express the Platonic 
concept of a soul within the soul) : 

He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 

Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought. 

( 11 . 151 - 154 ) 

When on waking he does not find the maid at his side, he feels an intense 
yearning for her and starts on a mad search which he presses 'to a fatal 
extreme', and which 'amounts to an attempt to comprehend the infinite In 
a finite embodiment'^® 

The invocation serves in another way to mark off Shelley's situation 
from the Poet's. The 'great Mother' as conceived here appears to be a 
universal Spirit that holds the material and the human world—earth, ocean, 
air, and 'the deep heart of man'—within a sympathetic whole. It Is thus 
suggested that human sympathy or the social instinct, which best expresses 
itsalf in tha form of love, is an essential part of the universal harmony, 
and that an aberration in this respect on the part of an individual results 
in disharmony within and without. The Poet's whole life clearly illustrates 
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the tragic consequences of such an aberration. Shelley represents his 
own search into the mysteries of existence and the universe as an 
inclusive one ; he combines his 'most innocent love' with awe-inspiring 
prayers ('awful talk and asking looks'), 'breathless kisses' (the voluptuous¬ 
ness of youth and Spring, as in 11. 11-12) with 'strange tears' (religious 
emotion). It is this strange combination of human urges and spiritual 
emotion that characterizes Shelley's 'natural piety', and yet he cannot 
but sympathize with the aberrant Poet. 

Shelley's dilemma is more acute in his representation of the 'great 
Mother', She is described in a language that strongly suggests her 
affinity with the 'Necessity' of Queen Mab ('Necessity; thou mother of 
the world ! '—VI, 1. 198). Baker equates the two with particular 
reference to the fact that parts of Queen Mab were rewritten as The 
Daemon of the World and published in the Alastor volume. But Baker 
misses some of the obvious points of difference between the two. While 
Shelley prays to the 'great Mother' In the invocation with so much 
passion and expectation. Necessity is depicted as a totally impersonal 
principle that requires no human prayers and has neither love nor hatred, 
neither joy nor pain : 

Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requir'st no prayers or praises : ••• 

No love, no hate thou cherishest; revenge 
And favouritism, and worst desire of fame 
Thou know'st not: all that the wide world contains 
Are but thy passive Instruments, and thou 
Regard'st them all with an impartial eye. 

Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel. 

Because thou hast not human sense. 

Because thou art not human mind. 

(VI—11.199-200, 212-219) 

In The Daemon of the World Shelley calls her the Spirit of Nature 
with which every object and living thing is Instinct: even the lightest 
quivering leaf and the meanest worm feeding on corpses In graves (Part I, 
11. 180-185) seem to be chained to her spirit or law. In his "Notes on 
Queen Mab" he defines Necessity as a deterministic doctrine, according 
to which there is 'an immense and uninterrupted chain of causes and 
effects' in the composition of the universe, so that 'in no case could any 
event have happened otherwise than it did happen'. Baker traces this 
deterministic aspect of the doctrine in Alastor, and since the poem is 
'primarily a picture of a state of mind'. Necessity appears here 'in the form 
of psychological determinism': 
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The youthful poet of Atastor could not have 
chosen to act otherwise than he does act: the 
inevitability of his fate is indeed, as we have 
seen, the fundamental implication of the poem.“ 

The way the 'veiled maid' visits the Poet in dream and the way he is driven 
to his death show a deterministic pattern which rules out freedom of 
choice on the part of the Poet. But Shelley does not represent the Poet 
as totally passive. 'Does the dark gate of death conduct to thy 
mysterious paradise, 0 Sleep ?'—the Poet asks, stricken with an intense 
feeling of disappointment at the disappearance of the vision. But in 
the course of his voyage in a mysterious boat he discovers the path of 
the vision's departure and decides to follow her beyond death : 

'Vision and Love !' 

The Poet cried aloud, 'I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long !' 


(11. 166-169) 

Before his fatal encounter with the 'veiled maid' the poet has been an 
imaginative youth freely choosing to undertake an adventure : 

When early youth had passed, he left 
His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 

(11.75-77) 

But afterwards most of his actions seem to be psychologically pre-deter- 
mined. For example, he is led by a sudden death-wish to get into a boat: 
A restless impulse urged him to embark 
And meet lone Death on the dear ocean's waste ; 

(11. 304-305) 

His action is impulsive, and when he /eaps into the boat, he actually 
follows 'his eager soul'. He remains mostly passive, and the boat is driven 
at a tremendous speed by elemental forces or 'their genii' that seem to 
have been 'appointed to conduct him to the light of those beloved eyes'. 
He now seems to be inspired with a new hope of meeting the beloved 
vision. 

Thus the deterministic pattern of the Poet's situation is not systemati¬ 
cally developed, and the factor most responsible for it is Shelley's wavering 
attitude. So far the nature-spirit ('great Mother') has been identified with 
Necessity; but with the appearance of the love-spirit (the vision of the 
'veiled maid') the question of identification runs into difficulty. Which of 
the two spirits represents Necessity ? Examine the following* lines, and 
Shelley's dilemma on the question will be evident: 
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A Spirit seemed 

To stand beside him—clothed in no bright robes 
Of shadowy silver or enshrining light. 

Borrowed from ought the visible world affords 

Of grace, or majesty, or mystery 

But, undulating woods, and silent well. 

And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 

Now deepening the dark shades, for speech assuming. 

Held commune with him, as if he and it 

Were all that was,—Only—when his regard 

Was raised by intense pensiveness, two eyes. 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought. 

And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon him. Obedient to the light 
That shone within his soul, he went, pursuing 
The windings of the dell. 


( 11 . 479 - 494 ) 

Baker correctly observes that the first 'Spirit' is the 'great Mother' and 
the 'two starry eyes' belong to the 'veiled maid'. Shelley, he thinks, 
'intends rather to represent two visions In conflict. One is the vision of a 
beneficent nature-spirit with which the poet communes until that vision 
is superseded by a second vision that 'draws him away from the consola¬ 
tions of inward calm which are tacitly offered by the first vision'.^® And 
yet Baker equates Necessity with the nature-spirit. Can Necessity 
conceived by Shelley as the 'all-sufficing Power' be thus baffled in her 
attempt at communing with the Poet ? Baker thus pushes himself into an 
absurd position vis-a-vis the question of locating Shelley's concept of 
Neceesity in Alastor. Perhaps feeling uneasy about this position he later 
suggests in his Introduction to his book on Shelley that there are actually 
two kinds of Necessity in the poem —'the beneficent nature-spirit' of the 
Invocation and 'the imperious psychological necessity of love, which is 
represented by the visionary maiden of Shelley's first nympholeptic 
myth'.^* This explanation does further violence to Shelley's doctrine of 
Necessity which is primarily conceived as a unitary and self-sufficient 
principle. 

The fact is that Alastor marks Shelley's transition from necessitarianism 
to a pantheistic vision which is partly akin to Wordsworth's but In a large 
measure foreshadows his later concept of the Intellectual Beauty. 'The 
Wordsworthian influence', observes Carl Grabo, 'the pantheism of Alastor, 
is evident.'” The 'great Mother* is thus partly akin to the immanent 
spirit of Wordsworrth's Tlntern Abbey: 
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Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

Carl Grabo also points out that the shadow of this spirit which—Shelley 
says in the invocation—he has eagerly watched 'suggests a Platonic idea 
not explicit in Wordsworth, the idea of the world of reality whose 
shadow is the world of actuality, of nature'.^® The shadow of the 'great 
Mother' thus anticipates 'the awful shadow' of the Intellectual Beauty 
which suddenly thrills Shelley : 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me ; 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy. 

In Alastor the two concepts of Necessity and World Soul seem to be 
at war and Shelley is yet to reconcile them philosophically. Though 
both the concepts are Platonic in origin, Shelley in his “Notes on 
Queen Mab" refers to Holbach (System de fa Nature), Godwin (Political 
Justice) and other eighteenth-century philosophers^* as his immediate 
sources for the first concept. Plato represents Necessity, mother of the 
Fates, with a Spindle which itself was turned on her knees and 'through 
which all the orbits were turned'.^’ And Shelley represents her as the 
Spirit of Nature, an all-sufficing and impersonal power which predetermines 
all thoughts and actions in the universe.^* Gradually he thinks of the 
universe as a sentient organism, and then Necessity is no longer a 
materialistic concept but becomes a Power under the control of the World- 
Soul. And it is through love that the World-Soul controls both 
Necessity and the universe. The concept of the World-Soul has been 
in his mind since much earlier. In a letter to Hogg (January 3,1811) he 
observes: 

The word God...does not imply 'the Soul of the Universe the 
intelligent & necessarily beneficent actuating principle'—This 
I believe in ; I may not be able to adduce proofs, but I think that 
the leaf of a tree, the meanest insect on which we trample are 
in themselves arguments more conclusive than any which can be 
adduced that some vast intellect animates Infinity.^* 

Necessity, as conceived in Queen Mab, is not necessarily a beneficent or 
harmful principle but a totally impartial law which impels every human 
being 'to act precisely as he does act' (Shelley's Notes), and thus negates 
free will. But the concept of the World Soul as ruling both Necessity 
and the Universe admits of some amount of freedom of will for the human 
mind which is its microcosm.®* But in Alastor Shelley is undecided as to 
whether to represent the 'great Mother' as Necessity or as the4/Vorld Soul, 
whether to represent the Poet's actions as predetermined or freely chosen. 
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and finally whether to subject the 'necessity of love' to the great Mother's 
control or to represent love as an independent power punishing a human 
being who dares defy her sway. 


Ill 

Indeed, the crisis in the Poet's life seems to develop from his indiff¬ 
erence to human love, and the epigraph from the Confession of St. 
Augustine is therefore, significant: 'I was not yet in love, and I was 
loving to love. I was seeking something to love, being in love with 
love.' This in a sense sums up the Poet's complex state of mind and 
attitude to love as well as Shelley's own intimate experience of the problem 
which he now treats in the poem only with half detachment. 

The Poet appears to have been reared from infancy in an atmosphere 
of pure and brilliant vision. His mind has been.enriched by the 'choicest 
impulses' from Nature as well as by the deep knowledge of divine 
philosophy and the best and loveliest things of the past. Yet insatiate 
he finds his fireside 'cold' and his home 'alienated',*^ and this separation 
from the family at an early stage of his search for deeper knowledge 
and truths foreshadows his total alienation from human society in the 
long run. His desire for secret correspondence with the soul of Nature 
and for 'strange truths' sends him wandering in waste lands and wilderness, 
in volcanoes and icy pinnacles, in lakes of bitumen and caves of diamond 
and gold beyond the reach of human avarice. He is in deep sympathy with 
Nature : savage men give him food, and doves, squirrels and antelopes 
are drawn towards him. The ruins of ancient civilizations reveal to him 
'the thrilling secrets of the birth of time'. But in the course of this search 
for the secret truths and mysteries of Nature he has ignored love, an 
essential element of human nature. The Arab maidan who provides food 
to the Poet and tends him with deep care represents human love demanding 
satisfaction: 

Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 

To speak her love :--and watched his nightly sleep. 

Sleepless herself,... (11. .133-135) 

He wanders on totally indifferent to her love. This is a transgression 
against love, against human nature itself, because love 'is rather universal 
thirst for a communion not only of the senses, but of our whole nature, 
intellectual, imaginative and sensitive, (and) when individualized, becomes 
an imperious necessity, only to be satisfied by the complete or partial, 
actual or supposed fulfilment of its claims'.** The Poet's inability to 
respond to human love implies his 'self-centred seclusion' or total alienation 
from human society, and though a 'pure and tender-hearted' youth, he is 
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punished by the nemesis of 'an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy 
ruin'.*® The nemesis works out his punishment by suddenly awakening 
in his mind an irresistible desire for 'intercourse with an intelligence similar 
to itself. This spirit appears to him in the form of the 'veiled maid' who 
is the projection of the Poet's own ideal of the finest faculties of iptellect, 
imagination and sense combined together.. This is an unattainable ideal : 
We are born into the world, and there Is something within us 
which, from the Instant that we live, more and more thirsts after its 
likeness,...the Ideal prototype of everything excellent or lovely 
that we are capable of conceiving as belonging to the nature of 
man.... a soul within our soul...The discovery of its antitype ; the 
meeting with an understanding capable of clearly estimating our 
own ; an imagination which should enter into and seize upon the 
subtle and delicate peculiarities which we have delighted to 
cherish and unfold in secret; with a frame whose nerves, like the 
chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to the accompaniment of one 
delightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations of our own ; and of a 
combination of all these in such proportion as the type within 
demands ; this is the invisible and unattainable point to which Love 
tends ; and to attain which, it urges forth the powers of man to 
arrest the faintest shadow of that, without the possion of which 
there is no rest nor respite to the heart over which it rules.*^ 

This passage from Shelley's essay (written In the same year as the poem) in 
which he expresses his theory of love derived from Plato {Symposium and 
Phaedrus) brings the Poet's situation Into sharp focus. Particular reference 
ought to be made to the inversion of the Platonic of ‘the ladder of love' in 
Shelley's thinking. Diotima (in Symposium) represents a hierarchy of love, 
starting from the lowest rung of beauty in an individual body and ascending 
step by step to the ultimate vision of ideal Beauty. But Shelley, in his 
Preface to Alastor as well as in his two essays referred to above (On Love 
and On the Literarture etc. of the Athenians) mentions three stages— 
understanding, imagination and body,—and in the poem he represents the 
'interaction' between the Poet and the 'veiled maid' at these three levels in 
exactly the same gradation.*® In the context of the poem the Inverted 
ladder-image showing physical union at the end (not as the aim) implies 
the totality of love and underlines the predicament of the Poet who has so 
far only cared to satisfy his intellectual and Imaginative faculties. 
The vision has been sent by the 'spirit' of huntan love, and when the 
vision disappears, he feels a spiritual vacuum : 

His wan eyes 

Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
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As ocean's moon looks on the moon in heaven. 

The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts. He eagerly pursues 
Beyond the realms of dream that fleeting shade ; 

He overleaps the bounds. (11. 200-207) 

The word 'spurned' is significant. There is no incident that suggests any 
violent and disdainful rejection of offers of love by the Poet; he has only 
been absolutely indifferent. The word actually projects the bitter feelings 
of the spirit of love against the Poet, and so the vision that is sent to lure 
him into a quest for the unattainable and finally into death is the nemesis 
of neglected love.^^ It is his 'solitude' (implying total alienation) that has 
made him so fatally Indifferent to human love and is, therefore, ultimately 
responsible for the tragic end : 

He lived, he died, he sung, in solitude. (1. 60) 

The word'solitude' In 1. 414 suggests an intense feeling of loneliness, 
alienation even from natural beauty. It works almost like a spiritual curse 
that possesses his heart and stops him short of decking his hair with 
flowers. In 1.590 'Solitude' has a dual implication. By entering the 
secretest 'haunt' in Nature to make it his last bed, the Poet actually 
completes his alienation from human society. But this also gives him a 
sublimity: 

One step. 

One human step alone, has ever broken 
The stillness of its solitude one voice 
Alone inspired its echoes. 

(11. 588-591) 

This underlines Shelley's dilemma. He knows 'the spirit of solitude' as 
evil, but he also discovers a plane of reality (he does not define it in so 
many words) in which alienation becomes sublime and which man can 
reach only when 'he overleaps the bounds' like the Poet. So his unsung, 
unmourned death—Shelley feels—marks his elevation : 

Art and eloquence. 

And all the shows o' the world are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their lights to shade. 

It is a woe too deep for tears, when ail 
is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 

Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans. 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope ; 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity. 
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Nature's vast frame, the web of human things, 

Birth and the grave, that are not as they were. 

(11. 710-720) 

This is clearly a glorification of the Poet's fate, and therefore, apparently 
incompatible with the nemesis-motif. We have already noted Shelley's 
dilemma in the matter, and pointed out that while the nemesis-motif is 
more stressed upon in the Preface, in the poem his emotional sympathy for 
the Poet is more poignantly pronounced. This duality in his attitude to the 
Poet's situation results In a blurring of the Intended effect of the poem or 
Its didactic aim. The central idea which he wants to convey is that 'the 
completion which the poet seeks is to be found in human society rather 
than In nature' and that a vision of the ideal love is 'no substitute' for man's 
social insticts which are fundamental and which can be satisfied only by 
human love.^’ This is illustrated in his later assertion that 'man is in his 
wildest state a social being...never ceases to be a social being.,®® and also 
in his later definition of love as 'a going out of our own nature, an Identi¬ 
fication of ourselves with the beautiful which exists In thought, action or 
or person, not our own’}^ 


IV 

But, does Shelley's emotional sympathy with the Poet suggest that 
'the doomed quester is clearly the poem's maker'®® ? This assumption of 
Shelley's identity with the Poet which is often stretched to an absurd 
length is not very helpful in understanding the interesting situation of the 
human mind that Shelley so poignantly examines In the poem. Moore, 
for example, identifies the Arab maiden with Harriet, the 'veiled maid' with 
Mary and the Poet with Shelley, and interprets the poem as apology or 
allegorical explanation for Shelley's desertion of Harriet and elopement 
with Mary®^ This interpretation ignores important facts : while the Poet 
does not even perceive the Arab maiden's love, Shelley remains absorbed 
in Harriet's love at least for two years (1811—1813) ; Mary embodies for 
him not the ideal love that would alienate him from humanity but the 
human love that satisfies both his social instincts and his love for the ideal 
and thus saves him from a self-defeating search for the ideal. Distin¬ 
guishing Alastor from Queen Mab Mrs Shelley observes in her note on the 
poem that physical suffering and other misfortunes 'brought home to him 
the sad realities of life', caused him 'to turn his eyes inward' and 'brood 
over the thoughts and emotions of his own soul'. The egoistic impulse as 
a motivating force in the poem was further intensified by the frustration of 
his Irish campaign (February-April, 1812), the flop of Queen P9lab (1813) 
and the agonies caused by the crisis In his relationship with Harriet Shelley 
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(the final breach came in July 1814). Thus driven inward by external cir> 
cumstances, Shelley does not turn into a pessimist denouncing the world 
for its hopeless philistinism, nor does he give in to mawkish self<pity. 

His introspection provides him with a theme that relates to 'one of the 
interesting situations of the human mind', namely, nympholeptic love or an 
inspired search for the ideal love as opposed to human love. Indeed, some 
of Shelley's letters indicate that he has had intimate visions (during 
1811 —1815) of nympholeptic tendencies both in himself and in his friend 
Thomas Hogg. 

Shelley's disappointing experience of love for Harriet Grove (whom 
he depicted to himself as a model of perfection) made him keenly conscious 
of nympholepsy in himself. He also noticed a similar tendency in Hogg 
who had fallen in love with Shelley's sister Elizabeth before he even met 
her and tried vainly to build up through Shelley an ideal relationship of 
love with her. Shelley's letter (June 2,1811) throws revealing light on the 
whole problem and also on the way he looked at it at the moment. 
Knowing that Hogg's love for his sister is totally fruitless, Shelley warns 
him under 'the dictates of plain common sense': 

You loved a being, an idea in your own mind which had no real 
existence. You concreted this abstract of perfection, you 
annexed this fictitious quality to the idea presented by a name, 
the being whom that name signified was by no means wrothy of 
this.®^ 

The Poet in Alastor, we know, is the victim of a similar passion for an 
embodied idea of perfection, and Shelley is able to judge the problem 
with 'plain common sense'. He warns that only an 'uninformed' Werther 
would consider his arguments as 'cold reasoning'. He is also aware of the 
inherent selfishness of a nympholeptic state of mind and points out that it 
leads to destruction. In the same letter he wants Hogg to see the gap 
between the image of a perfect woman in the lover's dream and the real 
woman who does not fit in with the vision : 

This truth unless you are determinedly blind, unless you are 
resolved causelessly and selfishly to seeji destruction you must 
see. 

Again, referring to his own disappointment with Harriet Grove he writes 
to Hogg (January 1,1811): 

Why do you my happy friend tell me of perfect\on in love, is she 
not gone—and yet I breathe I live—but adieu to egotism. I am sick 
to Death at the name of self. Oh your Theory cost me much 
reflexion...Is It se//which you propose to raise to a state of superi¬ 
ority by your system of eternal perfectibility in love ?“ 
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In a letter to Elizabeth Hitchener (November 24,1811) also Shelley deno¬ 
unces the selfishness inherent in the mind of 'frenzy-nourished fools, as 
once I \Nas.^ And yet Shelley involves himself time and again in delusory 
love, e. g., with Elizabeth Hitchener, Harriet Westbrook (whom he marries 
and deserts when the delusion passes) and Cornelia Turner—until his 
elopement with Mary (summer 1814) brings to him—at least for several 
years®*—a serene mood of happiness. Their enchanting tour through 
France, Switzerland and Germany (July—September, 1814)—particularly, 
the 'magnificent scenes' of Switzerland, and his voyage on the Reuss and 
the Rhine-made deep impressions which he recorded in the lively descrip¬ 
tions of the voyage in a boat, the stream and other strange places in 
Aiastor^* The poem, therefore, seems to have been written—as Stovall 
puts it—'in the full tide of his happiness in Mary’s love.'®® 

What does this happiness Imply ? Shelley's mood at this stage is not 
one of complete absorption in self or In an egoistic love of the Ideal, which 
he has noticed both in himself and in Hogg and which he now proposes to 
examine as an interesting 'psychological phenomenon'.®® Stovall's 
definition of Alastor as 'the completest expression of (Shelley's) egoistic 
impulse'^" is misleading, because it does not take stock of Shelley's 
early awareness of the dangers of egoism. The serene mood of happiness 
allows him to look at the problem from a psychic distance. But even 
then, Stovall rightly observes, there is in Shelley's mental life a plane of 
feeling too exalted and too sensitve to be affected by ordinary emotional 
and intellectual influences, and it is in this plane that the 'vision' dwells 
and his desire remains 'insatlable'.^^ There is thus a dichotomy in 
Shelley's attitude to nympholepsy-versus-human love conflict. This 
duality In his approach to the problem is evident in a letter to Hogg (end 
of August 1815): 

It excites my wonder to consider the perverted energies of the 
human mind. That so much benevolence and talent as the 
missionary who travelled with you seemed to possess should be 
wasted in such profitless endeavours, nor serve to any other end 
than to expose its possessor to perpetual disappointments. Yet 
who is there that will not pursue phantoms, spend his choicest 
hours in hunting after dreams, and wake only to percive his error 
and regret that death is no near 7 One man there is, and he is a 
cold and calculating man, who knows better than to waste life, 
but who alas I cannot enjony it.^® 

The Poet in Alastor is like the talented missionary wasting his resources 
in the wilderness, and so his end is miserable and meaningless. His body 
which was once 'wondrous' and has now 'no sense, no motion, no divinity' 
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is lying 'still, dark, and dry, and unremembered'. He seems to meet 
such a fate primarily because in his pursuit of the vision of perfection he 
remains blind to human love. The virgins (11.62-63) who'pined/And 
wasted for fond love of his wild eyes', the Arab maiden (11.129-139) 
who'brought his food,/Her daily portion', and the youthful maidens (11. 
266-271) who would 'watch, dim through tears, the path/ Of his 
departure—were 'all potential lovers' whose sympathy and love 'might 
have brought him the stable happiness which he could never hope to find 
in dreams'.^^ Thus the Poet's alienation from humanity is complete, and 
this is suggested even in his namelessness (a man's name implies his 
link with society). But Shelley is not satisfied with just warning people 
against such a fate, in his search for the ideal the Poet 'leaps beyond the 
human bounds', and it is this sublime aspect of the Poet's situation that 
is more poignantly brought out. A name is a 'mundane' thing, and so 
the Poet's namelessness is in keeping with 'the rarefied atmosphere'^* 
of the poem. There is something Faust-like in the Poet's insatiable 
thirst for truths as well as in his quest for the unattainable. The voyage in 
a frail 'shallop'across a perilous ocean through elemental nature symbolizes 
the soul's voyage through eternity in search of its prototype. The stream is 
the symbol of individual life : 

Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness. 

Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs. 

Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 
Have each their type in me. 

(11.505-508) 

The Poet gradually reaches the verge of death ('the smooth brink/Of that 
obscurest chasm') and breathes his last in complete peace : 

Hope and despair. 

The torturers, slept; no mortal pain or fear 
Marred his repose,•••he lay breathing there 
At peace, and faintly smiling his last sight 
Was the great moon,... 

(11,639-641 ; 644-646) 

The horned moon that watches the dying Poet and seems to control the 
'ebb and flow' of his life stands for ideal love and beauty or for perfec¬ 
tion. The fact that the Poet's life has been in complete harmony with 
this ideal is suggested by the simultaneity of the Poet's death with the 
setting of the moon : 

Now upon the Jagged hills 
It rests, and still as the divided frame 
Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet's blood. 


10 
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That ever beat in mystic sympathy 

With nature's ebb and flow, grew feebler still: 

.till the minutest ray 

Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his heart. 

(11.649-663; 667-658) 
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THE RAINBOW BRIDGE : THE PROBLEM 
OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP IN 
HO WARDS END 


PRAVINSINH CHAVDA 

Forster's major theme—the division and incompatibility of two realities, has 
more than one level in Howards End : the division between individuals, 
the division between the old and the new, and the division between 
the body and the spirit. The Breaking up of Old England is his 
immediate problem, but behind it lies the more urgent and internal 
problem of the gulf that divides the individuals. 

The difficulty of human relationship is due sometimes to torpor and 
the failure of individuals to bring the total awareness of their 
minds to respond, some times to the limited interests of people and 
sometimes to the feebleness of words to express meaning. Conse¬ 
quently, what is said by one never reaches the other; the words 
echo in the space hollowly, making a meaningless noise. Leonard feels 
exalted when he talks with Helen about such a serious and great subject 
as Death, and calling forth all his resources, tries to enjoy the conversation. 
But when Helen talks about the difference between death and the idea 
of death, he fails to understand, "Leonard locked at her wondering and 
had the sense of great things sweeping out of the shrouded night, but 
he couid not receive them, because his heart was still full of little 
things." (223)* Henry Wilcox and the Schlegel sisters are looking at 
the same River Thames, but tne man of business is too preoccupied 
with money and the expansion of his business to understand the river. 
"The world seemed in his grasp as he listened to the River Thames, which 
still flowed inland from the sea. So wonderful to the girls, it had no 
mysteries for him.' (124). The river cannot be to Henry what it is to 
the sisters, for 'we receive only what we give'. Even incidents have far 
different meanings to different individuals, and receive far different reactions. 
The accident in which a cat's killed cannot be to Charles what it is to 
Margaret, and so when his father asks him to relate what has happened,' 
he describes what he believes to have happened.' (200) Margaret is 
conscious of the limitations of language. When they are talking about 
the strange behaviour of Helen, Margaret calls her 'mad', but when Henry 
Wilcox, her husband, uses the same words for Helen, 'she is infuriated'; 


* All the page numbers refer to the Penguin edition, 
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it's madness when I say it, but not when you say it,' because she knows 
the word impiies two entirely different things to them. 

Margaret Schlegel is the central character of the novel, and, in her 
ideas and beliefs, nearer to her creator than any other character. She 
is a highly intelligent and sensitive woman, involved in the action, and. 
in fact, at the centre of the maelstrom most of the time; but she is 
capable of detaching herself and judging the things objectively for herself. 
She is intensely conscious of the duality, the chasm, and the need to 
bridge it. 

Life is difficult and full of surprises. At ail events, I have got 
as far as that. To be humble and kind, to go straight ahead, 
to love people rather than pity them, to remember the submerged- 
well, one can't do all these things at once, worse luck, because 
they are so contradictory. It is then that proportion comes in—to 
live by proportion. (70) 

This desire for proportion leads her to humility and sympathy, a readiness 
to consider anything which may be contrary to her ideas and opinions. 
"How dare the Schlegels despise the Wilcoxes, when it takes ail sorts to 
make a world ?"(98). And so she cannot, like Helen, brush aside the 
Wilcox way of life. 

But here's my difficulty. Thus outer life, though obviously horrid, 
often seems the real one. Ther's grit in it. It does breed 
character (27) 

Margaret tries to see life steadily and to see it whole, it is thus when we 
see only parts that truth escapes us. Her problem is to connect ail the 
divisions, to build 

the rainbow bridge that should connect the prose in us with the 
passion. Without it, we are meaningless fragments, half monks, 
half beasts, unconnected arches that have joined into a man : with 
it love is born....Only connect. That was the whole of her sermon. 
Only connect the prose and the passion, and both will be exalted, 
and human love will be seen at its height. Live in fragments 
no longer. Only connect, and the beast and the monk, robbed of 
the isolation that Is life to either, will die. *(174-175) 

Leonard who walked through woods and hills for a whole night is 
fascinating ; but when he fails to sustain the same height, Margaret is 
disappointed as if a dream were lost, and she reminds him : 'You are the 
man who tried to walk by the pole star.—There should be a connexion 
between last Sunday and other days. What is the good of your stars 
and trees, your sunrise and the wind, if they do not enter into our daily 
lives'? (135) 
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She actually connnects her passion with Henry the businessman's 
prose by marrying him. Like Helen she cannot hate him. 'Don't brood 
too much,' she writes to Helen, 'on the superiority of the unseen to the 
seen....our business is not to contrast the two, but to reconcile them.' (98) 
Stars and sunrise might not have entered into the daily life of j.eonard, 
but they have entered into the daily life of Helen Schlegel. The two 
sisters seem like one to Leonard, 'a composite Indian god, whose waving 
arms and contradictory speeches were the product of a single mind*. (132) 
But Helen is in many ways different from Margaret: She is younger and 
furious, while Margaret is mature and patient. Margaret talks dis-passi¬ 
onately about the poor, but she can go to the extent of protecting her 
husband when she discovers that he has ruined Leonard. It is not so 
with Helen. Only once did the Wilcox way of life attract her and even 
then her love affair with Paul did not extend beyond a kiss. After that 
she becomes the arch enemy of the Wilcoxes. In her rage and fury she 
takes revenge on them by surrendering her body to Leonard. It seems 
that this is her revenge on Margaret too. When Margaret had declared 
that she had decided to marry Henry Wilcox,'Don't, don't Meg, don't",Helen 
had cried and sobbed, it was as if Margaret had forfeited a sacred pact 
between the two sisters. The injustice of Henry and the fraud of Margaret 
infuriate Helen and drive her to the verge of madness. Like a wounded 
deer or an outcast revolutionary, she wanders all over Europe with 
Leonard's child within her. An estrangement follows between the 
two sisters, and it is only when she comes back to take her books that 
the two sisters are reconciled. The night they pass together is a feast 
of childhood memories and some rhyme. 

Tea, tea, coffee, tea, 
or chocolaritee. 

After a life with the Wilcoxes, it is a relief for Margaret to be back 
with Helen, looking forward to a future 'with laughter and cries of 
children'. The novel ends on a note of hope, with Helen's child playing 
about. The illegitimate child of Leonard Bast and Helen Schlegel inherits 
Howards End and the spirit of Ruth Wilcox. 

It is ironical that Henry Wilcox the practical businessman should be 
the husband of a woman who belongs more to the world of the elm-tree 
and the meadow spotted with dew than to the world of motor-cars and 
parties. Ruth Wilcox is the fore-runner of Mrs. Moore of A Passage 
to India, a character with something superhuman and celestial about 
her. From the very beginning Ruth Wilcox seems to have one foot on the 
earth and the other In the harmonious and peaceful world of death. 

Howards End belongs to her and she to Howards End. $he moves 
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about it like a spirit gliding through fog, 'Trail, trail, went her long dress 
over the sopping grass...'...writes Helen, describing her to Margaret. Helen 
is attracted towards Leonard because he walks over the hills for a whole 
night. Margaret is attracted towards Ruth Wilcox because there is 
something elemental in her, something defying culture, and above it. 

Clever talk alarmed her and withered her delicate imagining; 
it was the social counterpart of a motorcar, all jerks, and she 
was a wisp of hay, a flower (71) 

During their last meeting, Margaret has a kind of premonition of her death, 
and Ruth Wilcox, being carried up in a lift, seems to her 'a woman of 
undefinable rarity...going up heavenward, like a specimen in a bottle.'(81) 

There is something of her about Margaret which leads old Miss Avery 
to mistake Margaret for her when she visits Howards End; and Ruth 
Wilcox also must have recognised this afinity in the course of their short 
acquaintance, for she makes Margaret her spiritual heir and bequeaths 
Howards End to her. Henry Wilcox may not fulfil the last wish of his 
wife, but then Margaret gets the house and even becomes Mrs. Wilcox 
by marrying him. In spite of the world of difference between the two 
women—Margaret is civil isat'on and reason ; Ruth Wilcox is nature and 
intuition—there is something common between the two. Ruth Wilcox loves 
Howards End and Margaret Wikham place-something that was steady, 
permanent and incapable of change, in the midst of a world which was 
changing with jolts and explosions. 

Ruth Wilcox is more than a character. She is a spirit which lives even 
after death. To say that she is old England would be to oversimplify 
matters, because she is a kind of cosmic mind, of which Leonard Bast 
is a part. 

The problem of many characters in the novel is that of rising upward. 
In the two Schlegel sisters it is a desire for the Infinite; in Aunt Juiey 
it^ takes the ridiculous form of desire for achieving social istatus and 
acquiring ability to say intelligent things and discuss music ; in Leonard 
Bast the social ambition is strangely mixed with the desire for the 
Infinite. 

Leonard Bast is something less than a human beiiiig inr the* beginning, 
in the prosperous world of the Wilcoxes, the Schlegels and the music 
concerts, he is grotesquely small and insignificant, lying somewhere in 
the abyss, an informal character, somebody Virgil might have come across 
in his journey through the inferno. He is so insignificant that even 
his name can be forgotten and changed into Lanoline. He enters the 
novel only as a fidgetting spectator in a music concert, worried about 
his umbrella, and it is only in the next chapter, when the author pursues 
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him through the streets of London and gives him a local habitation and a 
name that he acquires the status of a character. 

From the very outset, inspite of the fuss about the umbrella and 
the attempts to read Ruskin, there is something tragic about him. Beneath 
the ridiculous desire to be civilized and to visit music concerts, there is 
something very much genuine in him, which makes him walk ov^r wolds 
and downs for a whole night. The distorting mask of culture is thrown 
away and the real man in him comes out. 

Leonard hangs between Jacky and Helen Schlegel, between body 
and spirit. Jacky with her fleshy body and love of food, always in 
half-sleep calling him from the other room, symblozes the infernal world 
that he lives in and from which he worships Helen like a distant goddess. 
His aspiration towards Helen is reciprocated by her by her when she 
discovers in him the man who walked in the dark among the suburban 
hills for a whole night. This sympathy for him takes a sexual form when 
she discovers that Henry Wilox has ruined him. In her rage and fury, 
she takes revenge over Henry Wilox and his kind by surrender/ng to 
Leonard. 

Leonard from that point onward is like a character from Dostoevsky. 
All that was conscious and artificial is gone, and, torn with repentance, he 
assumes the sicerlty of a martyr. His days and nights are filled with horror: 
Most terrible were were his sufferings when he awoke from 
sleep. Sometimes he was happy at first, but grew conscious of 
a burden hanging to him and weighing yown his thoughts 
when they would move. Or little irons scorched his body. Or 
a sword stabbed him (294) 

Purified by remorse, Leonard now unconsciously seeks the only thing 
which would ideally round off his life with death. We see him wandering 
from place to place in search of Margaret, like a sleep-walker with 
half-shut eyes and a smile on his lips. All the disturbance and discordance 
is gone and a sweet harmony pervades his existence : 

Sea of serenity, Sea of Tranquillity, Ocean of the Lunar storms, 
merged into one lucent drop, itself to slip into the sempiternal 
dawn. And he had been afraid of the moon (330) 

As he walks to his crucifixion, his last moments are pure bliss. 'He was 
terrified but happy, ashamed, but had done no sin. He knew the 
confession "Mrs. Wilcox, I have done wrong." 'He is vaguely conscious 
of what is going to happen, but sure that 'It would be very easy.' Charles 
need not so much as cut him with the swords : his heart fails and death 
comes to him silently, like the touch of a feather. He ie a part of Mrs. 
Wilcox's mind and he merges into it. 
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The novel was published in 1910 and Forster's vision of London is 
not much different from that of Eliot, it provides more than the back¬ 
ground for the story, it is rather a character and emblematic of the lives 
of the characters at the same time. After the description of Howards 
End in the first chapter, given by Helen, with its wych-elm, meadow 
and rabbits, London, with noise and tunnels, provides a contrast. London 
is the opposite of Howards End, and, if Howards End is the past, London 
is the present. This is the world Into which Henry Wilcox and Jacky 
exactly fit in, and Ruth Wilcox withers in it. "The fog pressed against 
the windows like an excluded ghost" (63) To Ruth Wilcox, 'the city 
seemed satanic, the narrower streets operessing like the gallaries of a 
mine.' (80) The heaven into which Margaret sees Ruth Wilcox ascending 
is' 'a vault as of hell, sooty black, from which soots descended ' (81) 

Every now and then, after pursuing the development of his characters, 
Forster returns to London : 

And month by month the roads smelt more strongly of petrol, 
and were more difficult to cross, and human beings heard each 
other speak with great difficulty, breathed less of the air and 
saw less of the sky. Nature withdrew (102) 

London is the essence of the modern civilization, 'Intelligent without 
purpose and excitable without love.' 

This is the place where nothing is constant and permanent. A brutal 
process is going on incessantly, destroying old and erecting new buildings, 
'bricks and mortar rising and falling with the restlessness of the water in 
a fountain, as the city receives more and more men upon her soil.' (45) 
London is the finite in which Margaret, Helen and Leonard live and 
aspire towards the infinite. This Is the place from which Leonard might 
escape one night, and, walking through the woods and hills, have a 
wonderful vision. 

And what is Howards End, the buildings from which the novel derives 
its title ? It is something which Henry Wilcox or Charles or Dolly do not 
require, but which Ruth Wilcox cannot live without. It is something in 
life which far surpasses food and clothes and which begins where the 
body ends. After the debate, 'Margaret says that money is the warp of 
the world. Helen asks, 'Then what Is the woof?' (122) The woof is 
Howards End, something which is beyond money, 'a certain assertion of 
the wonder of the world.' (117) 
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THE THEME OF PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
IN E.M. FORSTER’S A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


S. KRISHNAMOORTHY AITHEL 

E.M. Forster makes an exploration of the possibilities and limitations of 
personal relationships in A Passage to India. Though the novel describes 
the encounter between the British and the Indians at a particular point 
of time in history, it has a lasting significance. Political domination, 
the difference in social customs, manners, and outlook create problems 
for the development of friendship between the two peoples. There are 
other subtle and insidious cultural difficulties. Belonging to the tradition 
of liberal humanism, Forster cherishes the hope that tolerance intelli¬ 
gence, kindness and love bridge the differences between people and bring 
the hearts in union. But it is not in his nature to take things for granted 
and much as he is fond of these qualities he is aot sure they are adequate 
for relationships. Forster's concern in the novel is to show how far 
these virtues help in surmounting the barriers that divide ‘the people. The 
aim is not to their glorify the ideals of tolerance and love, but to examine 
real worth. The method is explorative, an artist's-presenting situations, 
studying their effects, developing insights, expressing perplexity where the 
problems are beyond the artist's grasp and discovering his limitations as 
well as those of the philosophy of personal relationships. He has brought 
such a depth of interest Into the treatment of the subject that the novel 
has not lost any of Its primary significance with the changes in political 
situation in the land of Its action. One could safely disagree with the 
author's opinion that the India he had written on "no longer exists, either 
politically or socially- Assuredly the novel dates."The rocks that rise 
between them," as Peter Burra observes referring to the separation of 
Aziz and Fielding, "on their last ride together, the horses that swerve 
apart-they symbolize Indian differences, it is true, but differences that 
are not more great, only more particular, than the differences that exist 
between any two men, between Philip and Gino, Rickie and Stephen, 
Schlegels and Wilcoxes. Once again, therefore, the author's interest is 
in the clash of human beings, the struggle any one indivduai must 
endure if he is to achieve intimacy with any one other. The fundamental 
personal difference is again deliberately heightened by an external 
circumstance—the difference of race."* "Great as the problem of India 
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is/' Lionel Trilling remarks, "Forster's book is not about India alone; it 
is about all of human life."^ The paper makes a study of the presentation 
of the theme of personal relationships and the insight it gives into this 
great human problem. 

Against the background of Anglo-India, Forster presents his drama of 
personal relationships. Everything is unpropitious. The British rule the 
country, the Indians are a subject race and the two are divided by every 
conceivable misunderstanding and prejudice. The whole set-up is 
hostile—even the soil : "There is something hostile in that soil. It either 
yields and the foot sinks into a depression, or else it is unexpectedly rigid 
and sharp, pressing stones or crystals against the tread" (p. 18).^ Though 
it is far from a happy environment for friendship and good will, it is an 
ideal situation to study the problems involved in the creed of personal 
relationships. Forster's depiction of the British and the Indians is largely 
governed by his purpose, and suffers from distortions. It has received 
protests from both the sides. The novel certainly invites such reactions. 
One way of answering the questions on verisimilitude is to take the 
position of Lionel Trilling who writes that 'These are matters that we can 
not settle; that they should have arisen at all is no doubt a fault of 
the novel."® It is also necessary to recognize that such inquiries are not 
strictly relevant to the novel. It would be unfortunate if the novel which 
considers a question of universal interest should be treated on the basis 
of whether or not it represents a people truly. 

In the opening chapter of the novel, Forster gives a brief picture of 
the physical appearance of the the two distinct segments of society 
of Chandrapore. The part the Indians inhabit is "scarcely disting¬ 
uishable from the rubbish it (the Ganges) deposits so freely" ; its "streets 
are mean, the temples ineffective, and though a few fine houses exist 
they are hidden away in gardens or down alleys whose filth deters all 
but the invited guest" ; and everything is "abased" and "monotonous." 
The description reaches a point where the readers pause to think if the 
author is not making it hideous beyond a degree where it is possible 
to believe such a township could exist anywhere on earth not 
excluding India, as he writes "people are drowned and left rotting..." The 
section is said to be marked by "swelling here, shrinking there, like 
some low but indestructible form of life" (p. 7). The civil station of the 
British "on the high ground" makes a contrast. It Is "totally a different 
place." The striking feature is that "it provokes no emotion" and it 
"charms not, neither does it repel." As such, "it shares nothing with the 
city except the overarching sky" (pp. 8-9). It becomes evident within a 
short time that this physical isolation of the one from the other is an 
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outward expression of a basic difference. When Forster talks of the two 
races here as elsewhere he tends to stress the wide gulf between the 
two In absolute terms. The manner Is, however, validated when It is 
considered in the light of the larger purpose of the novel though one 
wonders if the author could not have achieved his goal withqpt yielding 
to this tendency so completely. 

The novel immediately moves on to the deeper aspects of this separa¬ 
tion. In Hamidullah's house the Indians have "a very sad talk" "as to 
whether or not it is possible to be friends with an Englishman" (p. 10). 
The conversation shows their disappointment with the ruling class. 
Besides it reveals how this feeling, once it finds room in their 
hearts, grows among them without justifiable cause into suspicion, 
distrust and ill will. The conversation at the club gives an idea 
of the British attitude to the "natives." The Sahibs, especially 
the Memsahibs, make every effort to avoid them. The ladies are highly 
amused to hear Adela Quested express her desire to meet the Indians. 
Forster shows his great skill of caricature in describing these two classes of 
people and does not exhibit much concern in representing them as they 
were. He makes the one spiteful and the other petty in order to create a 
situation of dramatic interest. If the gulf between the Indians and the 
British is too wide to permit any hope of friendship and love, and if it 
appears that distrust and misunderstanding are inevitable, it offers a 
stronger challenge to his philosophy and that is precisely what he wants. 

The British and the Indians meet on several occasions. Mrs. Moore 
chances to meet Aziz in the mosque and they become perfect friends. It is 
not surprising to*find Aziz overcome ail his prejudices towards the white 
people before a lady who thinks his mosque is a sacred place, who believes 
that God is there and who comes there almost like a pious Moslem. Both 
Adela and Mrs. Moore make "a great success" (p. 45) in the Bridge Party 
despite all their difficulties. Fielding believes that the world is "a globe of 
men who are trying to reach one another and can best do so by the help 
of good will plus culture plus intelligence" (p. 62). He finds Indians 
likable and Aziz and he develop mutual trust and kindness. Aziz loves 
Fielding very much and he shows the photograph of his dead wife as if 
admitting him as a brother within the purdah. In spite of his hatred 
of the Turtons and Burtons, Aziz is responsive to the kindness and 
good will of these people. They meet and talk as though there are no 
barriers. Then it should be possible for idividuals to develop regard for 
one another though they are from two countries and cultures. Forster 
handles the scenes of friendship with supreme confidenceii, He is, after all, 
the man who has made many Indian friends and who enjoys their love and 
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affection as can be seen in the recordings of sweet memories of friendship 
in f. M. Forster : A Tribute.^ 

It is natural that the Western visitors find certain genuine difficulties in 
developing friendship. Adela and Mrs. Moore have problems of communi¬ 
cation with the Indian women at the Bridge Party. Miss Quested's dis¬ 
appointment is described to be very great: "Miss Quested now had her 
desired opportunity; friendly Indians were before her, and she tried to 
make them talk, but she failed, she strove in vain against the echoing walls 
of their civility." Mrs. Moore is said to be "equally unsuccessful" (p. 43). 
They hope to know the Indians better by a closer contact and so wish to 
be Mrs. Bhattacharya's guests. But the visit does not take place and the 
incident puzzles the ladies very much. Fielding does not like to give it 
much importance, but Miss Quested would not be sarisfied until the matter 
is cleared up. She dislikes mysteries, Mrs. Moore likes myteries, but the 
whole thing appears to her a muddle. Anxious to bring the whole matter 
to a close. Fielding says "A mystery is only a high-sounding term for a 
muddle. No advantage in stirring it up in either case. Aziz and I know 
well that India is a muddle." Adela takes Fielding's indifferent remark 
seriously and expresses her slarm : "India's -Oh, what an alarming idea I" 
(p. 69)The disappointments and perplexities of the ladies in the Bridge Party 
as well as the Bhattacharyas' behaviour do not seem to grow out of the 
given situations and seem to have been heightened by the author. The 
scenes fail to create a real sense of failure of understanding and the readers 
are just left to suppose that there has deen a great failure of communica¬ 
tions. This is an artistic flaw, but it is redeemed to a great extent by 
the fact that the author is showing the successful personal relationships 
when he is talking of these failures. 

Though friendships are made, they continue to be shaken by numerous 
factors. One thing becomes clear after a study of a few of the meetings. 
The subject of personal relationships is an extremely delicate and complex 
matter. Mrs. Moore finds a quick response to her love from Aziz, but she 
does not get the same kind of response from the women at the Bridge 
Party. Adela is ever anxious to love and show her friendliness, but she 
feels an increasing sense of disappoinrment. Aztz and Fielding are not 
without problems. Aziz feels offended by Fielding's reaction to his question 
if Adela Quested is a post-impressionist. He is described to be "sensitive 
rather than responsive. In every remark he found a meaning, but not 
always the true meaning, and his life though vivid was largely a dream'^ 
(p. 67). Fielding cannot respond to Aziz's emotion and he becomes sad ; 
"Kindness, kindness and more kindness—yes, that he might supply, but 
was that really all that queer nation needed 7 Did it also not demand sn 
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occasional intoxication of the blood ? What had he done to deserve this 
and what hostage could he give in exchange ?" (p. 117) These are only a 
few of the instances which show the problems entailed in personal relation* 
ships. Forster describes many such difficulties in the book with skill and 
sensitiveness and figures as a man who has lived among peopip and who 
knows that the subject of relationships hangs in a delicate balance. 

Forster goes into all the possible reasons for success or failure of 
personal relationships. He is sensitive to the political prejudices, individual 
differences, peculiarities of temperaments and moods that affect relations. 
He also perceives that there are many other forces and factors which come 
into play, he cannot give account of them all, he cannot understand and 
see clearly, they are incomprehensible as India to Western visitors. He 
does not, of course, make any direct statement of the unseen power 
shaping human ends and he actually wants to show the drama of relation* 
ships on the social plane. But the readers cannot help recognizing, in the 
presence of the increasing delicacy and complexity that the subject cannot 
be discussed in terms of the social context alone. Tolerance, good will, 
kindness are fine qualities to cultivate and they have made friendships 
possible. But a reflection on the events shows that they are not adequate, 
they do not give a complete assurance of achieving the alms of characters. 
The characters unfortunately do not grow to the awareness of this truth and 
they cannot go beyond being perplexed and mystified. Forster heavily 
leans on the plot to convey his vision and this leads him to the vagueness 
of the Marabar caves. It may be relevant to quote here Lionel Trilling's 
comment on Forster's characterization though the context in which It is 
made is different. 'To represent the official English as so unremittingly 
bad and the Indians so unremmittingly feeble," writes Trilling, "Is to prevent 
the story from being sufficiently worked out in terms of the characters ; the 
characters, that is, are in the events,the events are not In them : we want a 
larger Englishman than Fielding, a weightier Indian than Aziz.'"^ Forster 
often gives this feeling, as Trilling puts it, that his characters "are in the 
events, the events are not in them" so much so that we have to know the 
events in order to understand the characters. 

As the novel progresses, we see what puzzles the Westerners in the 
people and country of India in a new light. The expressions of perplexity, 
called forth by different occasions acquire a significance central to the 
theme and they cannot be treated as casual statements just arising out of 
particular situations. Some of these comments may be recalled : "There 
is something hostile In that soil" (p. 18). "No one [can ever begin to 
think of knowing this country until he has been In It twenty years" (p. 29). 
"Aziz and I know India is a muddle" (p. 69). "In her ignorance, she 
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regarded him as 'India', and never surmised that his outlook was limited 
and his method inaccurate, and that no one is India" (p. 72). "But nothing 
in Indians identifiable, the mere asking of a question causes it to disappear 
or td merge in something else" (p. 86). This uneasiness caused by specific 
situations in different people is shown gradually growing into a vague and 
general sense of mystery symbolized in the Marabar caves. It is through 
the visit to these caves and the consequent separation that the author 
suggests how unseen forces operate in human relations. 

The "extraordinary" Marabar caves increase the sense of mystery or 
muddle whatever we may choose to call it and they draw everybody's 
attention. Adela asks Aziz about the caves. Aziz seems to know every¬ 
thing about them, but it comes out from his conversation that he knows 
nothing about them, he has not visited them himself. It is Professor 
Godbole's turn to explain. But he forgoes this "great honour" and does 
not give more than the trivial details. "There is an entrance in the rock," 
he says with all seriousness, "which you enter and through the entrance is 
the cave" (p. 75). Forster creates a beautiful situation to create curiosity 
and a sense of mystery in Adela and Mrs. Moore. This brief mystifying ex¬ 
planation is followed by a perplexing experience of Adela which reinforces 
how it is necessary to take into account an external element in matters of 
human relations. She has a ride with Ronny in Nawab Bahadur's car just 
after declaration to Ronny of her decision that she is not going to marry 
him. The car skids, no, it runs into an animal, it ts "too big for a goat," 
"it was a buffalo," "unless it was a hyena" and at one point she feels" it 
was she if anyone who appeared to have attacked the car" (pp. 89-90). 
Mrs. Moore adds to her perplexity by mentioning that it was "a ghost" 
(p. 97). The whole scene is marvellously presented. The significance of 
the incident is that it unites Adela and Ronny and it sets the readers thinking 
what could have brought them together. "Certainly some external force 
had impinged . (p. 89) and the readers join the characters in their guesses 

and probably find it necessary to go beyond the guesses for a satisfying 
explanation. The Marabar expedition makes it plain that the theme of 
personal relationships cannot exclude an outside power. 

The critics of A Passase to India have been all to a greater ■ or a lesser 
extent troubled by the incident in the Marabar caves. What are these 
caves 7 What did Mrs. Moore hear 7 What happened to Adela Quested 7 
Questions of this kind are repeatedly asked by critics and answered in a 
number of ways. K. W. Gransden observes that the question of what 
happened "can only be answered in a number of ways or perhaps cannot 
be answered at ali."So the whole episode remains shrouded in mystery. The 
one person who could have disclosed the truth and relieved the readers is 
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Forster, but he could not be persuaded to let out the secret even to a 
friendly inquiry of Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson.* H. J. Oliver comments 
''One need not even be as certain as was Dickinson that Forster knows the 
answer himself, "i® 

Forster does say a few things which may be of interest. "When I began 
A Passage to India" Forster tells the interviewers of The PSris Review, 
"I knew that something important happened in the Marabar caves, and it 
would have a central place in the novel—but I didn't know what it would 
be." Further he informs "The Marabar caves represented an area in which 
concentration can take place. A cavity*-they were something to focus 
everything up : they were to engender an event like an egg."^^ So he 
knew that this event was going to be of central importance in the novel. 
Now the question before us is what it does in the story of personal 
relations. 

A brief study of the commentaries reveals the elusive character of the 
caves. Frank Kermode says that "they are God without attributes..."^* 
For Gertrude White, it is "the very voice of the union which is opposite of 
divine : the voice of evil and negation."^® Wilfred Stone looks at them 
as "something existing before Gods, before differentiation, before value."^* 
It is difficult to imagine another instance of such conflicting ideas. 
There are many more equally opposing interpretations. Virginia Woolf 
is of the opinion that "it may be, the soul of India."^® But E. K. Brown 
reminds us that "The voice of Marabar caves was not the voice of India, 
only one of the voices.,."^* 

The explanations of what happened to Mrs. Moore and Adela in the 
caves are no less perplexing in their divergence than the elucidations of the 
symbolic significance of the caves. The common view is that the experience 
is caused by sunstroke, hysteria or hallucination. Austin Warren thinks 
that Forster has made it sufficiently clear that "no assault on Adela took 
place. What happend to Adela and Mrs. Moore was the hysterical experi¬ 
ence of the caves,|bare, dark, echoing."^’ H. J. Oliver does not agree with 
Warren's view. He says that "This explanation is carefully left open . " 
He remarks that Forster does not draw any conclusion, nor should we. 
The cause might equally have been the guide, It might have been "one of 
that gang of Pathans who might have been driffting through the district. 
No explanation is ruled out."^® Harry T. Moore suggests "Was not some 
native God determined to keep his people and the conquering English 
apart ?"i® 

The]Jungian critics have found myths and symbols and archetypal 
patterns underlying the episode. Wilfred Stone thinks that "the Marabar 
Hills are far more than one writer's private metaphor." '^he mountain and 
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its hollow core," he writes, "the body and its cavity, or even more 
generally, the circle within the circle archetypal picturings of life's origin, of 
the primal inside and outside from which creation springs."*® He says that 
the visitors experience "what Jung describes as the Shadow, that deepest 
and darkest bottom of the unconscious which strikes unspeakable horror 
into those unequipped to encounter it."*^ 

There seems to be a general tendency among critics to isolate the 
episode from the central theme of the book and read meanings into it. But 
the event is very much a part of the story of personal relationships. It is, 
therefore, necessary to see it as something which embodied the author's 
perception on the theme of relationships. It is the only way of validating 
one's observations on the subject. The interpretation which does not take 
into account the contacts the British and the Indians make and the feelings 
they develop regarding one another from these contacts is beside the 
point. 

It is already pointed out that Forster comes to perceive that mysterious 
forces come into play in the matter of friendship. He Is unable to describe 
what they are just as his Western characters are unable to understand India 
and he can communicate only vaguely. He shows a great honesty in 
presenting it as he sees it,^ He achieves a paradoxical success and could 
delude the readers by giving much producible evidence to explain the 
Incident. He keeps them occupied with numerous points of information 
and makes it difficult for them to determine which of them is significant or 
if any of them is significant at all. First of all, there are the "extra¬ 
ordinary" caves and their "nothingness" and the "echoes" ; then, the 
heat of April; the low health [of Mrs. Moore; the false enthusiasm of 
Adela Quested ; her questions on religion and Aziz's wives ; Aziz's attrac¬ 
tive features—"beauty, thick half, a fine skin" ( p. 153 )—which makes 
her regret the lack of physical charms in Ronny and herself; the country 
"which tries to keep men in compartments" ( p. 127 ) and which is "not a 
promise, only«an appeal" ( p. 136 ) and so on. Inside a cave Mrs. Moore 
feels some "vile naked thing struck her face and settled on', her mouth like 
a pad...For,an instant she went mad ..For not opiy did the [crush and 
stench alarm her; there was also a terrifying'echo" { p. 147 ). Climbing 
over a rock, Adela "somehow" realizes at the sight of footholds similar to 
"the patterns [traced In the dust by the wheels of Nawab Bahadur's car" 
that "She and Ronny—no, they did not love each other." She clearly 
sees the "esteemed and animal contact at dusk, but the emotion that links 
them was absent" ( p. 152 ). She decides not to break off the engage- 
men't and cause trouble to others. But she cannot have really made such 
a compromise with her own conscience, she cannot have stopped con** 

12 
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fusion from taking hold of her, her charge of assault on Aziz can very well 
find an explanation in her state of mind. Then there are suggestions of 
"sunstroke", "hysteria" and "hallucination" among "nightmare" and 
"vision". The whole episode is written in a language and manner that 
tricks the readers into thinking that they would find an ansyver If they 
pursued one or the other of these hints. The incident symbolizes the 
author's vague perception of supernatural forces operating in human 
relations to which he cannot find a name or assign a character. It seems 
to me pointless to climb the Marabar hills to see if there is something in 
the caves or to study the steps of Aziz or Adela Quested, not to speak 
of going to a Brahmin reading the Vedas or of opening texts of Freud or 
Jung for an explanation. 

The Marabar expedition brings about the separation of characters. 
Mrs. Moore becomes indifferent to everyone including her own children, 
Adela acts in a very strange manner and shd is let down by Ronny and 
hated by Aziz. The friendship between Aziz and Fielding also does not 
endure. The attempt, even after clearing up the misunderstandings and a 
temporary regaining of former relationship, does not succeed. Aziz cannot 
make friendship with Fielding until "every blasted Englishman" is driven 
into the sea. The parting is one'of memorable scenes of the book : 

"Why can't we be friends now ?" said the other, holding him 
affectionately. "It's what I want. It's what you want." 

But the horse didn't want it—they swerved apart; the earth 
didn't want it, sending up rocks through which riders must pass 
single file; the temples, the tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, 
the carrion, the Guest House, that came into view as they issued 
from the gap and saw Mau beneath : they didn't want it, they 
said in their hundred voices, "No, not yet," and the sky said, "No, 
not there" (p.322). 

It cannot happen the way Fielding and Aziz want It when the horses, 
the earth and all the rest of it do not want it. In other words, personal 
relationships are not just a matter of individual wishes and desires. Two 
people may bring tolerance, good will and all the noble qualities, but 
they cannot be sure that they will be able to achieve real friendship. 
The novel brings ouf the limitations of human endeavour in a very subtle 
manner in what seems to be just a story of friendship between two people 
of different social and cultural prejudices. 

Forster shows much less enthusiasm about personal relationships in 
the book than we would expect from the author of the pamphlet What 
/ Believe where he expresses his commitment to fnendship in words 
like "if I had to choose between betraying my country and betraying my 
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friend, I hope I should have the guts to betray my country,"** There are 
several references in the book which question the very importance of 
personal relationships. Though we cannot identify the views of the 
characters in the book with the author's personal view, it is clear that they 
come from a man who does not think that everything is well with per¬ 
sonal relationships. Mrs. Moore "felt Increasingly (vision or nightmare ?) 
that, though people are important, the relations between them are not" 
(p, 135). Adela feels the need to revise the whole idea of personal 
relationships. "What is the use of personal relationships," she reflects, 
"when everyone brings less and less to them ? I feel we ought all to go 
back into the desert for centuries and get good. I want to begin at the 
very beginning. All the things I thought I learnt are just a hindrance, 
they are not knowledge at all. I'm not fit for personal relations" (p. 197). 
As she thinks of death, she becomes aware of the tqfnporary nature of the 
relations. "But It has made me remember," she tells Fielding, that we must 
all die: all these personal relations we try to live by are temporary." 
Both Adela and Fielding feel terribly dissatisfied with life "at the height 
of their powers—sensible, honest even subtle." The author's comment on 
how they aopeared at the height of their powers is revealing : "A friend¬ 
liness, as of a dwarfs shaking hands, was in the air" (p. 264). Fielding 
has begun to feel that he ought to have been thinking about something 
else In his life : "he felt dubious and discontented suddenly, and wondered 
whether he was really and truly successful as a human being. After 
forty year's experience he had learnt to manage his life and make the best 
of it on advanced European lines, had developed his personality, explored 
his limitations, controlled his passions—and he had done it all without 
becoming either pedantic or wordly. A creditable achievement, but as the 
moment passed, he felt he ought to have been working at something 
else the whole time he didn't know what, never would know, never could 
know, and that was why he felt sad" (p. 191). The belief in personal 
relations and the effort to achieve them brings sorrow and disappointment 
to the characters. It is no less a saddening experience to the*author and 

the novel becomes alinhe more poignant in Its appeal by his involvement 

* ^ 

with the fate of his characters. But he is a greater man than them and 
could look at what is happening with some detachment. He does not 
let the sadness grow into pessimism. He can see that there is something 
wrong in his approach and the awareness of the flaw makes the defeat 
endurable. 

The novel brings out certain serious limitations of personal relations. 
Their shortcomings originate from people's inability to respond to what 
may be called the irrational aspect of friendship. The Western characters 
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try to work out everything in a logical and scientific way. But they cannot 
go very far with such an attitude particularly in the matter of friendship. 
The Indians, as Forster sees them, are not governed by logic or reason in 
their feelings for others. They are shown to achieve by disregarding 
intellect and common sense a depth of love unattainable by Adela or 
Fielding. "Mr. Fielding, no one can ever realize," says Aziz to Fielding's 
uneasiness, "how much kindness we Indians need, we do not even 
realize it ourselves. But we know when It has been given. We do not 
forget though we may seem to. Kindness, more kindness, and even after 
that more kindness. I assure you it is the only hope (p. 117). When 
Aziz loves, he loves with an intensity which has no parallel among his 
Western friends excepting Mrs. Moore. Mrs. Moore and Fielding"had strange 
and beautiful effects on him—they were his friends, his forever; he loved 
them so much that giving and receiving became one. He loved them 
even better than the Hamidullahs because he had surmounted obstacles 
to meet them, and this stimulates a generous mind. Their images remained 
somewhere in his soul upto his dying day, permanent additions" (p. 143). 
"Is emotion a sack of potatoes," he retorts to Fielding's remark that 
there is no proprtlon and commonsense in his emotions, "so much the 
pound, to be measured out ? Am I a machine ?.. If you are right, there 
is no point in any friendship ; it all comes down to give and take, or give 
and return, which is disgusting, and we had better all leap over the 
parapet and kill ourselvea" (p, 254). "Your mother was," Aziz tells Ralph 
Moore, "my best friend in all the world." He feels puzzled how he 
has this regard for her. "What did this eternal goodness of Mrs. Moore, 
he questions to himself, "amount to ? To nothing. If brought to the test 
of thought. She had net borne witness in his favour, nor visited him in 
the prison, yet she has stolen to the depths of his heart, and he always 
adored her" (p. 312). Forster is not, however, saying that Aziz is a model. 
In fact, he maintains a critical attitude towards him throughout. But he 
does not dismiss him as sentimental. Aziz plays a significant role of 
conveying Forster's disappointment with people like Fielding and Adela 
Quested. 

Even Mrs. Moore's love which extends to the wasps, creatures 
excluded from divine hospitality by Mr. Graysford and Mr. Sorley, seems 
limited compared to the Hindu love that invests divinity on an animal like 
the monkey and has temples to worship him : "God so loved the world 
that he took monkey's flesh upon him" (p. 321). Fortser's description of 
the celebration of Sri Krishna's birthday, throws some new light on the 
concept of love and personal relations. The following passage contains 
his discovery; 
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This was more exciting, the inner images it evoked more definite, 
and the singers' expressions became fatuous and languid. They 
loved all men, the whole universe, the scraps of their past, tiny 
splinters of detail, emerged for a moment to melt into the universal 
warmth. Thus Professor Godbole, though she was not Important 
to him, remembered an old woman he had met in Chandrapore 
days. Chance brought her to his mind while it was in this heated 
state, he did not select her, she happened to occur among the 
throngs of soliciting images, a tiny splinter, and he impelled her 
by his spritual force to that place where completeness can be 
found. Completeness and not reconstruction. His sense grew 
thinner, he remembered a wasp seen he forgot where, perhaps 
on a stone. He loved the wasp equally, he Impelled it likewise, 
he was imitating God. And the stone where the wasp clung— 
could he...no, he could not, he had been wrong to attempt the 
stone, logic and conscious effort had seduced, he came back to 
the strip of red carpet. (p. 286). 

Professor Godbole makes no conscious effort to extend his love to Mrs 
Moore and the wasp. He is actually absorbed in his songs and is posse¬ 
ssed by the love of God. He is lifted above his self for a moment to 
the vision of God's love for Mrs. Moore and the wasp and immediately 
he gives his heart to them who have been so honoured by God. They 
are not just the woman or the insect he saw the other day, they are 
special beings who live in God's love and so they are important to him. 
One must probably be able to see in the person with whom he is seeking 
relationship that the person is important to him in some such way, he 
must be more than what he is, the friendship must have a sanction from 
what he believes the enduring reality. 
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THE MULTIPLE EXISTENCE OF PEARL IN 

THE SCARLET LETTER 


BIBHU PRASAD PADHI 
I 

Critics of Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter have almost ignored a brilliant 
character like Pearl. She has been described as "often tedious and 
sometimes preposterous"^; the portrayal of her character has been said 
to betray "Hawthorne at his most barren."^ The purpose of this paper 
is to show her great importance in the novel. She is, in fact, the only 
character in the novel who flows ; her dynamism of character is of a 
unique kind. It is not, therefore, surprising that Henry James in his 
biography of Hawthorne, describes her in such words as "brilliant", 
"graceful", and "admirable."® She is the only character in the novel who 
lives and acts beyond the manners and habits of a rigidly theological 
society, and beyond the limits of sin and punishment. She is a flower, 
"a lovely and immortal flower" that is born out of "the rank luxuriance 
of a guilty passion."^ 

Pearl is more than a human being. She is a symbol, "the reality of 
sin" (p. 367) and that is the one reason why Hester is so possessive 
about her; she is "Her Pearl." She is "both her torture and happiness, 
her blessing and retribution."® Hester has purchased her with all she 
had—''her mother's only treasure" (p. 377). "Strange, Indeed," Hawthorne 
would say and we would agree with him. She is the emblem of sin, like 
the red letter on her mother's bosom. She is also the result of sin, like 
the mysterious red spot on the minister's heart. However, she is not 
herself a moral agent* To Hyatt Watt Waggoner she does not seem to 
exist on the moral plane at all: "She is an object of natural beauty, a 
flower, a gem."’ 


il 

Pearl represents both a continuity and a contrast. Throughout the 
novel, Hawthorne constantly associates her with the scarlet letter and 
thereafter she strikes a relationship with Man and his Fall. The novelist 
himself says that she was to "connect her parents for ever with the race 
and descent of mortals" (p. 377). This is also suggested by the letter "A", 
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Being the first letter of the alphabet, it brings to one's mind the very 
idea of Original Sin. Hester looked "into the child's expanding nature, 
ever dreading to detect some dark and wild peculiarity, that should 
correspond with the gultiness to which she owed her being "(p. 377, 
italics mine)."® 

Pearl comes as a contrast too. She is a contrast both to her mother's 
nature and to the Puritanic world at large. To Hester, Pearl's nature 
appeared to possess depth and variety, but it "lacked reference and 
adaptation to the world into which she was born" (p. 378). "She was 
worthy to have been brought forth in Eden; worthy to have been left 
there, to be the plaything of the angels, after the world's first parents 
were driven out" (p. 377). By associating her with the Garden of Eden, 
Hawthorne lifts the character of Pearl from the world of rigid Puritanic 
laws and values to a world where laws and values need not matter; 
in other words, from a theological to an ideal world. This is implied in 
Hawthorne's description of her "infinite variety" : "in this one child there 
were many children, comprehending the full scope between the wild-flower 
prettiness of a peasant-baby, and the pomp, in little, of an infant princess" 
(p. 378). In her person the contradictions of love and sin have been 
resolved. She, in a way, defies the world in which she lives. She is an 
"outsider" whom the world cannot include ; It can neither throw her off 
since it has not found a means of negating her angelic mysteriousness. 
She is a little too much for this world, and after finding it to be guided 
thoroughly by the institutions and their rules, continually retires into a 
wilderness where she gets full scope for her angelic-spiritual activities. 
She represents the very opposite of tradition, of pattern, of orthodoxy, 
of set terms of belief. She is a representantive, and an honest represen¬ 
tative at that, of a world which remains an Ideal for Hawthorne and 
which is the final answer to his own experiences of religious doubt. 

It has been said earlier that Pearl's role in the novel is symbolic. 
Again, many of the dominant symbols in the novel are given to us in 
and through the character of Pearl. On seeing the rose-bush at the 
Governor's garden, she cries for a red rose. She decorates her hair 
fantastically with the wild flowers of the forest, looking "strangely 
beautiful" (p. 491). "She gathers sea-weeds of various kinds and 
makes for herself a head-dress, a scarf, or a mantle and assumes "the 
aspect of a little mermaid" (p. 463). She takes some eel-grass and 
imitates on her own bosom the decoration on her mother's—the letter 
"A"—"but freshly green instead of scarlet" (p. 463). The greenness of 
the woodland grandeur with its suggestion of health ancMife is conti¬ 
nually manipulated against the "blood-smell"* of the "scarlet," with 
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its pathetic, almost obsessive suggestion of the Fall, and the 
"scarlet woman", of the Old Testament and much of the medieval 
literature. We have Pearl standing beside the brook, "with ail the 
picturesqueness of her beauty. In its adornment of flowers and wreathed 
foliage" (p. 492). She is being constantly associated with flowers, fruits 
and everything related to fruition and fulfilment, as Chillingworth with 
weeds, darkness and infernal fires, In fact everything suggesting decay 
and degeneration.^® This is quite evident in the language that Hawthorne 
has given her. Looking at the murmuring brook she cries, "Why art thou 
so sad ? Pluck up a spirit." (p. 472, italics mine). She resembles the 
brook "Inasmuch as the current of her life gushed from a well spring as 
mysterious" (p. 472), and like the brook she has flowed. In the course 
of her lifetime, through the bushes. She is something like a flower In 
her strange simplicity, her innocence and her delicacy. She has the 
"naturalness" and the strange beauty of the rose and like the rose, she 
is herself a symbol of love-promise.^^ Pearl is the language of Hawthorne 
the poet; there is something ancient about her, something which can be 
called preconscious, and therefore the tentative nature of the language 
is justified. 

Pearl is raised to the spiritual world through her association with 
flowers. She is perfectly reflected on the surface of the brook with her 
adornment of flowers, but "more refined and spiritualized than the 
reality" (p. 492). She has about her the thinness and the airy quality so 
much peculiar to the spirits, and remains most of the time "in a state of 
preternatural activity" (p. 383). Her look, so very inexplicable on Hester's 
part and which is accompanied by a "wild flow of spirits" (p. 380), 
makes her mother question "whether Pearl were a human child. She 
seemed rather an airy sprite" (p. 380). Pearl pursues the children of the 
Puritans and in her fierce pursuit she resembles "some half-fledged angel 
of judgement—whose mission was to punish the sins of the rising 
generation" (p. 390). There is a strange "remoteness and intangibiliity" 
(p. 380) about her. Her reflected image on the pool seems to communicate 
to her something of "its own shadowy and intangible quality (p. 492). 
She seems to be "hovering in the air and might vanish, like a glimmering 
light that comes we know not whence, and goes we know not whither 
(p. 380). She perhaps brings to Hester that Light from Heaven she 
desperately longs for; "The spell of life went forth from her ever creative 
spirit and communicated itself to a thousand objects, as a torch kindless 
a flame wherever it may be applied" (p. 383). She is like the original 
creator, the artist worthy to be imitated and her creative spirit is emphasized 
again and again. 

13 
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For the Governor she is an apparition; for the neighbours she is a 
"demon offspring" (p. 387); for Mr Wilson is a "little bird of scarlet 
plumage" (p. 396); inside the forest she becomes a "nymphchild", an 
"infant-dryad", or "whatever else was in closest sympathy with the antique 
wood" (p. 490, italics mine). Mr Wilson has seen such figures when 
the sun, shining through a richly painted window, traces out the golden 
and crimson images upon the floor. She is as natural as sunlight and 
therefore can reach the sunlight in the forest when Hester cannot. To her 
mother she seems to have grasped and absorbed some of it and would 
give out some of it when they enter into a darker shade. This phos¬ 
phorescent quality in Pearl is always kept close to the divine halo shining 
around her, to give her the stature of an Oriental God. Hawthorne speaks 
of "an absolute circle of radiance around her {p. 378). She possesses 
that light variously spoken of as the divine light, the light of love and 
fulfilment—the same light that reveals the hidden dark caverns of the 
human mind and heart. 

Ill 

Mr Wilson doubts Pearl's Christian origin. 'Art thou a Christian 
child ?' he asks, 'Or art thou one of those naughty elfs or fairies, whom 
wo thought to have left behind us, with other relics of Papistry, In merry 
old England (p. 397) ? Pearl gets her name from the "pearl of great 
price" in St. Matthew, which suggests "the incomparable value of the 
hope of heaven (p. 398).^* Hawthrone constantly refers to the Christian 
myths. Arthur Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne are compared to Adam 
and Eve respectively; they are spoken of as "fallen leaves." Roger 
Chillingworth is the laughing Satan. Pearl, however, is different from 
all of them. Chillingworth's inherent power In reading the human heart, 
for instance, is put against the light possessed by Pearl which reveals the 
human soul; whereas the physician's method has something deliberate 
about it. Pearl's recognition of facts is instantaneous, not to say intuitional. 
The forest offers her partridge-berries looking "red as drops of blood 
upon the withered leaves" (p. 488), and we at once remember Christ's 
blood saving the sinful world. But these berries Pearl gathers and is 
pleased with their "wild flavour." Hawthorne, through a careful handling 
of the symbols, makes Pearl a mixed character, someone who combines 
in her person the soft Christian and the wild pagan elements. Her very 
existence is a pointer to this fact. She is the product of a sin which 
can be atoned for through suffering and isolation within the limits of 
Christianity, but she herself has wild and sprightly habits which defy, at 
times, the very limits of Christian superstition. Mr Wilson doubts her 
Christian origin knowing fully well that she is bom and brought up in a 
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society which is strictly governed by Christian laws. "It was as If she had 
been made out of new elements, and must perforce be permitted to live 
her own life, and be a law unto herself (p. 421). 

Richard Chase in his book The American Novel and Its Tradition has 
said, "Consciously or not, Hawthorne was writing a kind of mythic 
prophecy about the great cultural change involved in the old world to 
the New. Hawthorne ..was depicting in Chillingworth and the younger 
Hester the decline of a richly emotional, patriarchal, aristocratic way of 
life and the emergence in Dimmesdale and the 'social service' Hester, 
of a new puritan democratic consciousness, symbolised In little Pearl 
who is mild and gentle on the surface but wild and demonic underneath."^® 
This new consciousness has something to do with the mixture of Christian 
and pagan qualities spoken of earlier, and which comes as a challenge to 
everything that is strictly Puritan and intellectual. It shows a possibility 
of communication and love between sensitive human beings in a world 
of totalitarian Puritanism, with all its "dismal severity" (p. 342). Pearl 
is the perfect fictional embodiment of the freed democratic spirit that 
emphasized the essentially human, the changing and the fresh, and which 
was recently being experienced by the New England of Hawthorne's 
day. 

In his account of Pearl, Hawthorne has stressed those factors that 
made her a moody child and went against any establishment of principles. 
Her "elements were perhaps beautiful and brilliant, but all in disorder; 
or with an order peculiar to themselves, amidst which the point of variety 
and arrangement was difficult or impossible to be discovered" (p. 371). 
Chillingworth remarks : 'There is no law, nor reverence for authority, 
no regard for human ordinances and opinions, right or wrong, mixed up 
with that child's composition" (p. 420). Pearl has nothing to inherit 
from the Puritan society; her character consists of qualities latent in 
nature. Notwithstanding the fact that she is born of Puritan parents, she 
seems to laugh at their world. She Is the projection. In visual terms, of 
the poetic faculty of Hawthorne's mind, ready to act against anything that 
is conscious, deliberate and rational. Like the letter "A", Pearl "transc¬ 
ended analytic thought," and became the embodiment of an elusive, 
"rationally indefinable quality."^* 

Mr Charles Fiedelson in Symbolism and American Literature, has 
suggested (after quoting Hawthorne himself) that, the underlying purpose 
in all of Hawthorne's novels was always to "open an Intercourse with 
the world."^® In a way. Pearl becomes for the novelist the instrument 
that helps him to found the New World. She also becomes the perfect 
representative of the New World—a world of fresh air, of flowers and 
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ripened fruits, and above all, a world in which sensations and feelings 
matter a lot. 


IV 

Henry James has diagnosed "a want of reality"*® in the charqpters of 
Hawthorne. It must be admitted that Hawthorne is a little ambiguous 
in the depiction of Pearl's character, but it Is not his fault. It ought to 
be ambiguous since her position in the novel is itself ambiguous : it is 
in her that the Old and the New merge, and this gives her character an 
uncertain twilight quality which is so often mistaken for a lack of solid 
hold upon reality.*’ She Is there to shed the last tears upon her father's 
cheek, the most important character in the final scene of grief, one who 
answers Dimmesdale's final question with nothing less than a kiss : "Pearl 
kissed his lips. 4 spe//was broken" (p. 539, italics mine). 
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are so close to the superhlitural. She is an ‘‘elf", a "sprite," an "apparition", and has 
an existence which is as indeterminate as theirs. She is a "mermaid"; she has 
the quality of phosphorescence; she lives most of the time in the space between 
Earth and Heaven ; and finally, is a first cousin to forests, streams and flowers. It 
would not be an exaggeration to suggest that she has qualities of all the four natural 
elements : water, fire, air and earth. 
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16. The Shock of Recognition, p. 513 

17. Matthiessen and after him Charles Feidelson, Jr, have spoken of Hawthorne's 
conception of a new kind of "romance". Hawthorne tried to create "a realm midway 
between private thought and the objective world" (Feidelson, Symbolism, p. 7), a 
world somewhere between the real world and the fairy-world, and Pearl is the 
typical representative of this world of romance. The natural result of working in such 
a transitional world, Feidelson points out. was Hawthorne's allegorical method ; and 
remaining a true allegorist. Hawthorne 'avails himself of a formal correspondence 
between "ideas" and "things". Pearl moves to and fro between her existence as an 
idea and her existence as a thing, and by disallowing her to bear any formal definition 
Hawthorne gives her an all-inclusive quality which Dimmesdale, Hester or Chilling¬ 
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the real world—Hester and Dimmesdale by a strange isolation and Chillingworth by 
rejecting moral sympathies—but are not ready enough to grasp the nature of the other 
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belonging does not bother Pearl. She "Transmutes everyday objects" like the 
celestial letter "A" shining above all the characters in the story. Pearl is in this 
world, but smoothly moves on to the other world, and even there, is prepared to 
*'open an intercourse with the world" and the naturalr esultofthis Isa symbo'istic 
method. In The Scarlet Letter there is the use of a double method corresponding to 
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the "double vision" which Hawthrone wants to offer: the allegoric I and the sym- 
holistic. 

I cannot agree with what Spilier and others say in the following passage {Literary 
History, p. 429); 

Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale leave little to be desired ; they are 
complete. The two other major characters, Roger Chillingworth Pearl, lack finish— 
The truth is that in neither of these did Hawthorne's love of the character itself 
transcend his interest in the abstract moral s*ate symbolized. 

And I do not understand what they mean when they say that Hester and Dimmes¬ 
dale "complete." Pearl, I think, is all the better for not being "complete" by their 
standards, if they really mean that they "leave little to be desired," I agree with 
them, since Pearl leaves a lot to be desired and therefore keeps up our interest and 
suspense. 
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